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© UNIFORMITY 


provides unvarying pick action 
® HIGH QUALITY ARMY DUCK 


construction gives extra strength 
® NO PERMANENT STRETCH 
plug or heel reduces adjustments 


Northern Division 


DANIELSON, CONNECTICUT 


Southern Division 


 “WERYBEST” 


RUBBERWELD 


LUG STRAPS | 


© MOLDED AS ONE PIECE 
entirely, including plug 


© NO RIVETS 


or parts to work loose 


© EXTRA-DURABLE 


— resists oils — not affected by 
humidity 


Made entirely of 


rubberized cotton fabric 


More uniform 


than any other lug strapl 


Samples available 
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PER VIN JHE  LEALILE INDUSTRY .SINCE 


Specifically developed as perfect 
carriers for all types fringe, tapes, 
braid—narrow or wide fabrics, threads, 


yarns, cord and rope. SONOCO has 


a spool to give you an efficient, low 2 
cost package. All standard types and ? 
sizes, or made to your individual re- a 
quirements in special sizes. Zz 
REG. US PAT. OFF Be 
7 
MAIN OFFICE—HARTSVILLE., S. C. j 
MYSTIC, CONN. LOS ANGELES, CAL. BRANTFORD, ONT. 
Atlantic City PHILADELPHIA, PA GARWOOD, N. J. LOWELL. MASS. GRANBY, QUE. f 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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The Draper PATENTED 
Recessed Spur has 50% 
greater holding power. Lab- 
oratory and mill have proven 
its greater resistance to 
loosening or moving off- 
center. 


The #366 Shuttle Eye is a short 
First Pick tension eye inter- 
changeable with such cotton eyes 
as #183-X, #340, and #346. 
The +866 is only one of the 
many Draper eyes that have 
been designed to meet special 
conditions. 


Draper Sales and Servicemen can help with your 
shuttle specifications. Years of weaving experience 
will result in the best shuttle for your condition. 


“Retaining Leadership through Research” 


ATLANTA, GA. HOPEDALE, MASS. SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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whats doing 
at the north pole? 


CORN PERFORMS VITAL FUNCTIONS... IN MANY UNEXPECTED PLACES 


Wherever modern man goes...corn follows him in one form or another. 


Corn is with him in his food in many forms, including corn syrup, 


starches and energy-giving dextrose. Corn sugars helped tan the leather 


in part of his clothing. Specialized corn starches helped cast the 
molds for much of his metal equipment. These are but a few of the 
numerous examples of how continuous basic research in corn helps a 
host of industries... helps you. | 


CORN PRODUCTS IN TEXTILES 


For the textile industry Corn Products Refining Company supplies a 
variety of specialized starches, gums and dextrins .. . recommended 
ingredients for many textile processes. 


We offer quality in volume supply unexcelled in the field. Complete 
technical service is available without cost or obligation. If you have a 
production problem why not check with Corn Products. We welcome 
your specific technical inquiries. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


GLOBE” 
brand dextrins, gums 


GLOBE” 
brand starch 


EAGLE” 
brand corn starch 
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on Your Looms 


Whether your first concern is to cut down on seconds . . . to satisfy a hard- 
to-please market . . . or to step up the efficiency of a subsequent handling or 
| finishing operation . . . you’ve got to get uniform cuts of cloth from your looms. 


The simplest, most effective answers to this need are Veeder-Root Cut Meters, 

_ because they’re easy to operate . . . can be made to light a light or stop the 

_loom at pre-set woven yardage. Reading is positive and remains until reset by 

, weaver or cut boy. What’s more, Veeder-Root Cut Meters are . and 
‘have earned the acceptance of leading mills. 


Now, whether your particular uniformity problems are on looms, frames, 
twisters or preparatory equipment, you can count on “The Name That Counts” 
| to give you the help of factory-trained Veeder-Root engineers. Just write the 
nearest Veeder-Root office. 
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YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO 


HERE'S PROOF... 


“Don’t put up with dirty air, if you want 
to put up superior yarns” . . . recommends 
York Knitting Mills, Toronto, Canada, where 
filtering and washing air pays off . . . in better 
quality yarns! And the “Before and After” 
pictures reproduced above give graphic sup- 
port to that advice. 


An Amco central station air conditioning 
system delivers only air that’s custom tailored 
... to the proper degree of temperature; to the 
exact relative humidity desired; and most im- 
portant... air just as fresh and clean as a breeze 
off the ocean! No wonder results are uniformly 
outstanding ... regain maintained; yarn counts 
kept more even; static electricity eliminated; 
closer machine adjustments and higher speeds 
maintained; less broken fibers, dust and fly; 
cleaner yarns and cloth; stronger, smoother and 
more uniform fabrics; greater worker comfort 
and efficiency — to mention a few. 


Amco has both duct and ductless systems — 
and can install humidification, evaporative 
cooling or central station air conditioning, 
wlione or in combination. You can rely on Amco 
for impartial advice on the installation best 
suited to your needs. Call an Amco engineer. 


AMCO 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
Humidification * Evaporative Cooling * Central Station 


_ AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. a 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CAMDEN * CHARLOTTE 


Centrifugal pump 

and piping which 
operates air washer 
in background. 


BEFORE 


Samples of yarn and cloth prior 
to installing an AMCO electro- 
static air cleaning system. Re- 
pected washings were unsuc- 
cessful in removing smudge 
from cloth, 


AFTER 


Following the installation of 
an Amco central station with 
electrostatic filters, these re- 
sults were obtained. Freedom 
from carbon and dirt in air 
spelled the big difference! 


Plenum chamber 
showing recirculat- 
ing air dampers 
with damper 
motors at left; lint 
screens in fore- 
ground; electro- 
static filter in 
background. 


Spinning room — 
showing air supply 
duct with atomizers 
over each air outlet 
mounted on air 
and water pipes. 
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visco Chemicals Give Textile Mills 
Solutions Static Problems 


Major static problems in textile processing— particularly in 
dyed fibers, yarns and fabrics—are being met with the help 
of Avisco textile chemicals. They are easily applied in the 
final rinse after dyeing, eliminating later handling opera- 
tions. 

Besides controlling static, Avisco textile chemicals pro- 
vide excellent fiber lubrication and cohesion in carding, 
gilling, drafting and combing. 

They are non-ionic, and completely dispersible in water. 
They are highly stable to acids, salts, and mild alkalies, as 
well as compatible with dye liquors, sizes, and resins used 


synthetic fibers. 


Right, same fibers treated with 
Avisco Chemicals. There is 
practically no fly. Down time 
is reduced, uniformity of later 
processing assured. 


Right, the same operation after 
treatment with Avisco textile 
chemicals. Exceptionally effective 
static control is achieved. 


. Prepared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, Nv 


Left, drafting untreated 


Left, untreated fiber going: 
> through worsted card. 


Marcu, 1953 


in finishing. In addition, Avisco treating agents are permas 
nently stable in storage, do not volatilize during drying, and 
do not affect shades or light and wash fastness. | 
Other Avisco textile chemicals also in demand for their 
outstanding qualities are a rayon stabilizer, a permanent 
rayon finish, and a non-ionic synthetic detergent. 
Representatives of Avisco’s Textile Research Department 
are working closely with mills to apply static-control chemi- 
cals, as well-as chemicals developed for other textile prob: 
lems. They will be glad to assist you. Write us about your 
specific needs. 


Avisco Textile Chemicals were 
developed in conjunction with and are 
manufactured by Atlas Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


MAKE USE OF Ki 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s first producer of man-made fibers 
RAYON ACETATE VINYON* FILATEX 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. L. 

*TMC & CCC 
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The fabrication of machinery and equipment for Southern 
Industries has been a Sims Specialty for over twenty years. 
Today, the demand for equipment of this type find Sims’ 
engineers and craftsmen able to produce this equipment, 
custom tailored to the job... built to fit the requirements of } 
physical space and local conditions. | 

We also do Stainless Steel or alloy fabrication. 


Write for ‘‘Stainless Steel Fabrication’’—the | 
complete story of custom tailoring by SIMS. 


FABRICATORS 
SINCE -1928 


WEST POINT 
GEORGIA 


METAL WORKS 
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about NARROW-FABRIC Looms 
= ...we make them both—long AND short! 


Yes, in this modern C&K design, the distance between loomsides can be varied to 
accommodate any number of shuttles and spacings, as required by individual mills. 


And that’s only the beginning of the list of newsworthy features of this important 
new loom: 4 


e High speed with low maintenance « Rigidity of all-metal frame ¢ One-piece mag- 
nesium laybeam e No clutch... loom direct-connected to motor by timing 
belt e Wide range of weaving speeds by changing pulley on motor e Electric braking 
by plugging switch « Cam, , Boe or dobby harness motion e And many other new 
C&K features. 

Remember: This new C&K Narrow-Fabric Loom 
can be built with any number of shuttles and 
spaces ...either circular, double-deck 
circular, single-deck straight, double-deck 
straight, straight-shuctle 2-bank cross-shot, or 
single-deck 2-bank straight drop shuttle. Never 
before in the history of narrow-fabric weaving has there 
been a loom of such versatility as this one. So what- 
ever your requirements for narrow fabrics...tapes, 
webbing, elastic, ribbon, or what have you?... 
this is your loom! Get in touch with C&K today. 


This invisible trademork stands back of the trade- 
marks of the World's Finest Woven Fabrics 


Crompton & Knowles LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, N. C. + ALLENTOWN, PA. + CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, 8. |.» CROMPTON & KNOWLES OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, QUE 
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Service is an important value in mod- 
ern enterprise. Just for example: How 
could television have become such a ma- 
jor factor in our economy — if every set 
owner had to do his own tinkering, in- 
stead of calling the service man? 

As for card clothing, quality is indis- 
pensable. But quality alone isn’t enough 
— unless the product is available quickly 
and conveniently, unless you're sure to 
get the best type of card clothing for 
your purpose, unless efficient installation 
service is near at hand, and you can be sure 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 


Fall River*+t Worcestert Philadelphia*t= Atlantatt 
Greenville*+t Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 
Factory* Repair Shopt Distributing Pointt 


CARD CLOTHING 


3 Factories 6 repair sHoPS 7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


of technical assistance when you need it. 


Ashworth Service is as good as Ash- 
worth Card Clothing — and that’s the 


best. Our 3 factories, 6 repair shops and 


7 distributing points — all strategically 
located in major textile areas — assure 
adequate supply, prompt deliveries, con- 
venient repair service. 

Our practical card men are always on 
call —- ready to give you technical serv- 
ice, survey your cards and recommend 
necessary repairs. Write to our nearest 


plant for full details for Ashworth Service. 


uf 


— 
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Bright color for showroom appeal’. . . 
maximum fastness for value appeal. 
Combine them in your new prints and weaves 
by color styling with shades based on 


= National Aniline Vats. 


Integrated production from basic raw materials, 
‘prompt delivery from nearby warehouse stocks 
on sample-runs and fill-in orders, practical help 
on matches and formulas from Technical 
Service Laboratories in principal textile centers 
..» these are all included in the time-saving 


service you get by phoning National Aniline first! 


San Francisco * Portland, Ore. * Greensboro * Charlotte * Richmond * Atlonta 


New 


Rtg, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. © Boston * Providence * Philadelphia * Chicago 
NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION <D 
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Tandem Super-Jet cleaning system as shown here, not only does 
not take out good lint, but can be set to remove any desired type 
of trash. Super-Jet is now in operation in a long list of mills, whose 
cotton ranges from waste mix and good ordinary on up to strict 
middling. In these mills Super-Jet has proven itself as the first 
really new idea in lint cleaning in the last 75 years. 

Super-Jet cannot damage fibre because it has no moving 
parts, and does its work with two air-currents. It eliminates the 
heavy cost in high-priced cotton of fibres damaged by cleaning, 
and good, spinnable lint thrown out with the motes, 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 
Columbus, Ga. 


and 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 
Greenwood, §. C. 


Super-Jet takes out trash by air. No saws... 
only enough beating to open the cotton. No 
damage to fibre, or breaking up of trash. Lint 
delivered cleaned and thoroughly opened .., 
with no curling, no stringing, no increase in 
nep-count, 


WITHOUT LOSS SPINNABLE FIBRE 
SUPER-JET MAKES COTTON CLEAN 


Super-Jet takes out motes and neps; bark, shale, stems, grass 
and other loose trash without breaking them up into motey mate- 
rial or pepper trash. Used in Tandem with the opening equipment 
shown, the cleaning system turns out cotton ready for delivery 
direct to the pickers and so dust-free that you will notice that 


your card and spinning rooms are cleaner after installation of 
Tandem Super-Jet. 


We have been given permission to invite you to visit mills 
with Super-Jet installations, running the same type of cotton you 
use...and will be glad to arrange such visits at your convenience, 
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hanks to a new synthetic rubber blend containing the 
amazing ingredient, Ibrocol, Dayton Rubber research 
has been able to develop an entirely new and different 
Dayco Cot —EW-465—that successfully combats eye- 
browing. Actual mill tests run on many frames prove 


this, and also that it drafts better yarn, requires fewer 


cleanings of the clearer boards, and runs longer between 
buffings than any other cot. 

The addition of Ibrocol is the chief reason for this 
remarkable performance. Its chemical and mechanical 
action gives the cot a surface that maintains just the right 
coefficient of friction to remove only the short staple 
fibers and transfer them well back under the clearer 
board. Long staple fibers that could build up into eye- 
brows are left in the yarn. Hence there is less waste as 
well as less eyebrowing. 


There’s another big advantage too, The Ibrocol in the 


According to actual mill tests, this new 
Dayco Cot with IBROCOL successfully com- 
bats eyebrowing, drafts better yarn, and 


DAYGO COTS with amazing 
new discovery, 


combat 


new Dayco Cot retards slicking and glazing. Thus the 
surface retains its coefficient of friction longer than any 
other synthetic cot. This means fewer buffings, greater 
savings. | | 

In addition to its special features, the new EW-465 
Dayco Cot also gives you all the other famous Dayco 
Cot advantages, They’re unaffected by moisture or 
changes in temperature. Neither do they groove, pit, or 
develop flat spots. As a result of these many features, 
Daycos give you fewer ends down, less lap ups, less eye- 
browing, better drafting on all types of frames using 
either natural or synthetic fibers. 

Whether you want to overcome ssihieiahie or any 
other cot problem, you'll find that Dayco Cots are the 
right answer to help you secure the highest quality pro- 
duction at the lowest possible cost. For the whole story, 
get in touch with your Dayco Representative today. 


© D. R. 1953 


Dayton Rubbex 


Since /905 
Textile Products for Better Spinning and Weaving 


runs longer between buffings. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., TEXTILE DIVISION, WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Compare the non-eyebrowing perform- 
ance of these new EW-465 Dayco Cots = 
shown above in the large illustration, with : 
the condition of another make, shown in 
the inset. You immediately see why mills 
who have tried the new Dayco Cots are so ra 
enthusiastic. An accurate check in a great a 
many mills over a period up to one year 
showed that the new Dayco EW-465 Cot 
did not eyebrow while other cots did. 


‘ 


The clearer board on the top came 
from a stand of new EW-465 Dayco Cots. 
* These cots were run on the frame exactly 
the same length of time as the bottom 
clearer board taken from an adjacent stand 
of different make cots. Note the difference 
in the clearer waste, This is because the 
Dayco’s remove only short staple fibres, 
{ sacking them well back under the clearer : 
5c ace its board away from possible pickup by the end, 
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SPOOLERS AND WARPERS IN USE ABROAD 


Substantial savings 
on spooling cost... 


Average 
return on 
A investment 


4. 
4 


per year... 


Barber-Colman | 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 


You can see from the above figure that the machine, which 


cuts spooling costs very materially, can pay for itself in 

Argentina 5 4 
—— about two and a half years. There are other benefits, too. 

Columbia 8 8 
By use of this machine, and its associated Super-Speed 
Oe ae 1 Warper, practically all spooler kinks are eliminated, 
"Germany 38 32 weaver’s knots are obtained, and the elasticity of the yarn 
~~ Holland : 16 13 is retained — all of which are of great benefit in the 
India $2 10 weaving. Also, loom stops, in a nine-year test, were shown 
_ Italy | 15 7 to decrease by 25.44% and the average increase in weave 
__ Japan | 10 9 room production was 1.25%. Since their introduction 30 
oO: L¢ ? years ago, Barber-Colman machines have earned very wide 
sweden ~ ul acceptance in the American textile industry . . . now their 
_ Eight other countries 27 20 


use (see list) is rapidly spreading into other textile- 


16 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS @ WARP TYING MACHINES e WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


TOTAL 244 158 | 
manufacturing countries. 
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INDIA MEXICO BRAZIL JAPAN MIDDLE EAST 
Batliboi & Company J. Rabasa Quimanil S.A. Anilinas Nippu Trading Co., Ltd. Ariind Corporation 
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ELWELL-PARKER POWER TRUCKS 
DESIGN AND 
APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING 

Without Cost or Obligation 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Phone 2-5026 
123-125 West 29th St. CHARLOTTE, N. & 


POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


Establishod 1893 
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Now-you can pick the best for your specific needs 


PRYM A 


is applied to viscose and acetate 


rayons, and blends of Nylon, Orlon 


and Dacron fibers to provide 


extremely durable stabilization and 


PRYM S 


gives much softer hand than 


crease resistance. Ideal for durable 


embossing and schreinering of 
100% acetate fabrics. Prym A is 
chlorine resistant on viscose rayons. 


Prym A — is used on viscose 


and acetate rayons, and blends 


of Nylon, Orlon and Dacron fibers. 


Extremely durable stabilization, 


and crush resistance. 


PRYM DS 


is applied to cotton, rayon 


RYM 


RESINS 


and blends for a) durable stabili- 
zation, b) crush resistance, 


c) mechanical finishes. Gives a 


firmer hand than Prym S in 


PRYM CR 


gives stabilization and 


durable mechanical finishes. 


crush resistance to cottons. 
No chlorine retention 


PRYM NV 


is applied to Nylon, acetate, 


—no yellowing 
of whites! 


cotton and viscose rayons. 


Durable Nylon stiffening (shoe 


cloth, ribbons, taffeta, etc.). Permits 
exceptionally durable mechanical 


finishes on cotton and rayon. 


temperature changes! 


mew series of resins that give mechanical finishes, superior crush resistance 


Prym finishes are liquid, completely 
soluble in water. Easy to apply 

with standard procedures. 

Most economical, most efficient of the 
thermosetting resins. For technical 


WARWICK 


10th STREET AND 44th AVENUE, 
COMPANY, INC., BPARARREAL LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 


sagardlags of 


MORE PRODUCTION 
LOWER with GASTONIA texte 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 
is inspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
‘Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in | . 
the hands of skilled workmen 


do inte every aroiuct GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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modern trade-mark 


for a modern product 


CARD 
CLOTHING 


Change is inevitable. It has been said many times 
that we either go forward or slide backward — we 


never stand still. 


If you could compare the TUFFER Card Clothing of 
today (recognized by hundreds of mills throughout 
the country as the finest obtainable) with that avail- 
able when we began 87 years ago you would realize 
the really great strides TUFFER has made in product 
development and in manufacture. To symbolize this 


progress we have adopted a new, modern trade-mark. 


4 TUFFER PRODUCTS This new trade-mark will signify the craftsmanship be- 


Cond ‘Clathing for. Wooten, hind our products and our pride in offering them to you. 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards © WNapper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 


| A 
Flats Re-covered and extra 
sets loaned at all! plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 


3 
and Metallic Card Breasts 

Rewired at Southern Plant WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 

Midgley Patented, and 

Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 

ping Cards © Top Flat Chains Branch: Philadelphia, Pa. Direct Representation in Canada 
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Write forillustrated 
folder on the variety of 
Rhoads Textile Leathers. 
Write J. E. Rhoads & 
‘chi Sons, 35 N. Sixth St., 


% * Trademark Registered 


ATLANTA oe PHILADELPHIA 


Plus IMPROVED 
LOOM OPERATION 


Today, everyone is looking for new angles— 
angles that will help save money, improve 
job performance, or increase the production 
capacity of looms. To satisfy these demands, 
Rhoads offers something new—a new angle in 
their BiCut Check Strap. 


BiCut is actually cut to conform to the 
angle of the ogee! stick (see illustrations) . 
As a result, the picker stick strikes the full 
face width of the strap. More leather hugs the 
stick to cushion its flight and box the shuttle 


perfectly. BiCut Checks work longer because 


they wear uniformly from edge to edge. 


BiCut Check Straps are cut from Tannate 
Special Leather, see of Rhoads experience 
as tanners for the past 250 years. Starting with 
the selection of raw hides, Rhoads crafts- 
men build into Tannate Special Leathers the 
desired degree of toughness and flexibility... 
BiCut Check Straps are available in a variety 
of weights and finishes to suit the widths of your 
looms and the fabric being woven. Let us prove 
the efficiency and long life of BiCut Check 


Straps in your mill. There’s no obligation. 


Simply write to: 
J. E. RHOADS & SONS 
55 N. Sixth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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When COLOR shows 
its sunny side... 


Curtains and covers that face 


the sun need no longer 


out’’ after laundering. Their makers are just 
one example of the manufacturers who are capitalizing 

on the fact that Du Pont vat dyes provide the best 

possible fastness. These lasting vat colors give homemakers 
the kind of color performance they expect from a fabric 
nowadays. Included among them are Du Pont PONSOL* and 
LEUCOSOL* (anthraquinone-type dyes) and 

2 SULFANTHRENE* (indigoid and related dyes). Our 

technical staff will be glad to work with you in 

your choice and application of these 
W y+ uniform, deep-penetrating vat 


colors. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


*REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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fade with exposure...look “‘washed 


(Inc.). Dyes and Chemicals Division, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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SACO-LOWELL 
COMBER 


BASED ON THE CURRENT PRICE OF COTTON, 

THE RECOVERY, EXCLUSIVE WITH : 
NEW SACO-LOWELL COMBERS, OF AN ADDED 13% OF LONG STAPLE 
FROM THE NOIL, CREATES A SAVING WHICH WILL ANNUALLY RETURN 


33% % OF THE INVESTMENT MADE FOR NEW SACO-LOWELL ComBERS. 


™~S More than 90 mills have installed Saco-Lowell Combers — you cannot 
oo a afford to operate old, obsolete combing processes when new equip- 
ee ment will pay for itself in 3 years. Join the ranks of the “90° — switch 

~_ now to modern Saco-Lowell Combing Equipment. 


2 REVEALING FIBER SORTINGS 


A Saco-Lowell Comber and Comber "C" were 
being tested simultaneously in a mill using 1%" 
‘American cotton. The combers were adjusted to 
take out 17°% waste. Sample No. |, from Comber 
"C"', contains 23.8% fiber over |" long, as com- ~~ 
pared with 10.7% in Sample No. 2, from the — 
Saco-Lowell Comber. 

Regardless of the cost of cotton, the recovery 
of an additional 13.1% spinnable fiber has a 


definite effect on the cost of the yarn. It is a . Ta 
saving which no mill operating combers can afford M 
to overlook. ae 
Our engineers are available for consultation without obligation, in i 2 . 
addition, complete catalog information. is available for the asking. I 
to 
60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD and SACO, MAINE; and SANFORD,N.C 
SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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with TYCOL lubricants on h 


’ Take textile machinery, for example. There’s a Tycol 
4 lubricant for any application you name: For instance, what about 
; high speed spindles? .. . Tycol Alweave oils reduce thread 
breakage, hold spindle drag and bolster losses to a minimum. 
Loom gears? ... Tycol Amortac oils have the necessary “stringiness”’ 
to keep them from dripping from exposed gears. Top rolls? ... Use 
Tyeol Akup or Ambrokup grease. You always get top performance 
with Tycol lubricants. Why? ... Because each Tycol grease and oil 
is manufactured from high quality base stocks and tailored for a 
specific application. Get the full story of the entire Tycol line from pilose 
rour local Tide Water Associate ; r! nade 
your local Tide Water Associated office today TIDE WATER 


Over 300 Tycol industrial lubricants are at ASSOCIATED 
your disposal . . . engineered to fit the job! OIL COMPANY 


REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF VEEDOL... THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS MOTOR OIL Oe ee ee 


Boston * Charlotte, N. C. * Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia * Chicago * Detroit 
Tulsa * Cleveland * San Francisco 
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At first 
glance... 


. you don’t see much Bahnson Equipment 


Even if you visited this new plant, you might 


not notice the air conditioning system immedi- 
ately—but it’s there. 


And it’s there for a purpose—to provide 
Lyons Synthetics Division of Orr Mills with 
283,400 cubic feet of clean fresh air at the 
precise temperature and humidity needed. That’s 
a complete change of air every few minutes; 
and the controlled atmosphere keeps the ma- 
chines running perfectly ... keeps fibers properly 
conditioned ... keeps workers at peak efficiency. 


So even if you don’t see the gleaming duct- 
work and efficient Bahnson distribution grilles 
at first glance, you see and feel the results the 
moment you enter the rooms. 


Hidden away overhead are the eight Bahnson 


Centrispray Washers that breathe life to those 
ducts . . . and hidden away in the office is an 
operating expense record that will soon show 
cost figures to prove, beyond all doubt, that this 
plant produces more cloth, and higher quality 
cloth, at lower unit cost. 


Personnel records will show less lost time— 
while other records will show better machine 
operation, less maintenance, less down time. 


We are proud to have been chosen to supply 
the air conditioning system at Orr Mills. We 
think it was a good choice because the Centri- 
spray Air Washers, fans, controls, dampers, 
grilles and most other components were de- 
signed and fabricated by Bahnson. The Bahnson 
Company can provide a completely integrated 


system because we have the experience and the 


engineers necessary ... the machines and the 
men to operate them. In short, this system was 
built by textile air conditioning experts. 


To learn more about Bahnson Textile Air Conditioning Systems, ask 
to have an engineer call, or write for a copy of our latest Catalog, 22A. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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AHCOVELS 


AHCO 


PRODUCTS 


*Reg. Trade Mark 


The enchanting softness candlelight gives to fabrics is duplicated by 
AHCOVELS, The same gentle luxury, the silky glow and touch, the regal 
drape are all there in AHCOVEL treated fabrics! 


These AHCOVEL Features Mean Better Processing Results: 

Lasting resistance to usual laundering and dry cleaning. 

Good stability to heat and storage. 

Odorless. 

AHCOVELS E., F. and R. assure full retention of light fastness of any color. 
AHCOVELS A. and G. are cationic substantive softeners. 

AHCOVELS E., F. and R. are anionic substantive softeners. 
ARNOLD. HOFFRBRIAN 


PROVIDENCE * RHODE ISLAND 
Associated with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, Englan 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED * EST. 1815 * PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Offices: Charlotte, New York, Teterboro, Providence 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dighton, Mass. 
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HERES THE POINT- 


YOU SAVE ON LABOR Z 
AND BOBBIN COST 


Terrell’s fast, efficient Type L machine introduces Labor saving advantages of the Type L have been 
a new Saving in modern bobbin cleaning—longer proved in mills throughout the industry—speed -— 


life for bobbins. 90 to 140 quills per minute—easily, safely, oper- 


Feeler waste is removed by the gentle blowing 
action of air jets. There's no scraping or scratch- 
ing. Waste ends are engaged and swiftly unreeled 
by brushes which never touch the quill. The 

possibility of damage to quill or quill finish is Why not talk to a Terrell engineer about your 


completely eliminated. 


bobbin cleaning “problems ? 


Jc TERRELL MACHINE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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PRE-EMINENT FASTNESS 


TRADE MARE 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. PROVIDENCE e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ind ene 
THIS IS YOUR HALLMARK OF QUALITY— 
A GUARANTEE OF CONTROL WHICH WILL IDENTIFY 
ALL INDANTHRENE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


STAYS 
Service 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE SERVICES OF ONE OF THE 
OUTSTANDING AUTHORITIES ON MILL PROBLEMS 


We are pleased to announce to the Textile Industry that 
we have retained the services of Mr. T. M. McNeill to 
act as a special consultant on mill problems. 


Mr. McNeill, with over 50 years experience in the textile 
field and 35 of them as a top mill operating head, is 
recognized as an outstanding authority on mill opera- 
tions. 


He will be available to Texize customers for diagnosis 
and study of mill problems from the opening room to 

= the finished product. 
MR. T. M. McNEILL 


So Texize again goes a step ‘further’ in giving its customers superior service 


facilities, coupled with. outstanding products. This cost-free consulting ; of 
service is something new in the Industry and further proof of the continued 4 ~<a 
desire of Texize sizing men to provide a greater service to their customers. 4 ph 

or 
Take advantage of this free service today. Call, wire or write Texize Chem- 
icals for a discussion of your operating problems with Texize sizing special- ar 
ists. 3 


Texize Products — Sizing Compounds for cotton and all synthetic fibers, 


Floor Cleaner, Floor Waxes, Wood Preserving Compounds, /nsecticides 


| SIZE WITH TEXIZE 


ee 


CHEMICALS, INC. 


Home Office: P. O. BOX 305, GREENVILLE, $. C. Phone: 5-6367 
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When you get down to brass tacks... 


here's what a comber should do! 


Produce high quality iieie ) Operate with a low produc- 
with low variation. tive cost per pound. 
Reduce neps to the lowest 

( possible amount. The ratio. wary adjust, and hold 
will vary from 3:1 to 6:1 the settings between over- 
depending on the staple and hauls. 


the amount of noil. 7 
Run at high efficiency, requir- 


a Remove practically all of the ing minimum expense to 
| short fibers and few or none maintain, lubricate, and 
of the long. repair. 
Produce at a high rate com- 
patible with space required, Function so simply and 
investment costs, and total smoothly that operator effi- 
combing expense. ciency is high. 


...and that’s just what the WHITIN model does! 


For all-round efficiency, versatility, and superiority of design, it has 
been acclaimed in both the United States and Europe. Thoroughly 
tested in mill installations ranging from a few to as many as 200, the 
Model “J” Comber is recognized as the finest comber yet developed. 


The abové fiber arrays show the quolity 
of work dene by the Whitin “J° Comber. 
~At_top, cibbon lap; center, combed sliver; 
at bottom, noil. Note that practically all of 
the short fibers have been removed and 
only a very few long fibers combed out. 


ta 


Section from Uster graph made in mill test, Whitin “J” Comber 
sliver. The stock is 55 grain Pima. Test data: average varia- 
tion, 17.6 per cent; maximum variation, 30 per cent. 


MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, N.C. ¢ DEXTER, ME. 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Congress is wobbling and stumbling in an effort to cut government spend- 4g 
ing, reduce taxes and eliminate swollen payrolls. But it is also moving a HAp 
cautiously, with the focus on constructive methods and objectives. The labyrinth s ! 
of spending is so complex and varied that untangling is formidable and almost 
impossible. Civil service employees insist they cannot be fired, and jobs 
must be provided for them. Without a regiment of experts delving into hidden 
mysteries of spending, the committees are faced with a stupendous undertaking. 


agencies, like wage-price controls, "thee have been abolished. The = 
and permanent agencies are standing filmly behind their estimates in the Truman 
budget, and insisting that cuts are impossible. It looks like Congress will 
finally resort to ten to 20 per ‘eent blanket cuts in Spending bills as a means 
of reduction. 


Basic trouble is that appropriations committees do not have dependable 
data on where to cut either. Spending or the huge roster of is 600,0 000 federal 
employees. Some workers are in "classified" jobs: that is, “secret work. No 
way is found for knowing what workers in these "classified" mysteries do. 
some are paid out of "unvouchered funds," which means their salaries are 
secret, too. 


While the Eisenhower Administration has pointed to a possible cut in 
spending of seven to eight billion dollars, a reduction of two or three billion 
is more likely. The bureaucrats have labeled a great part of all spending 
outside of the military as related in some degree to defense. Congress cannot 
disprove it, and has no option except to vote for the spending. 


Drastic cuts in federal Spending, and tax reduction, too, this year, 
are entirely possible, Senator Carlson (R., Kan.) told the Senate. He said it 
will be difficult to bring spending and revenue into balance, but the prospect 
is not hopeless, and the new Administration has not given up hope of doing so. 
He counseled against raising false hope until cutbacks in spending are more 
certain. 


Demands by Chairman Dan Reed (R., N. Y.) to bring up his tax cutting 
bill in the House went at unheeded by House leaders. The bill was voted out by 
the Ways “and Means Committee. But Reed, for nine years Cornell's football 
coach, said he will continue his demands until the bill is brought up. He 
contends lower taxes will increase the Treasury's gross revenue through 
stimulation of business activity. | 


The most important factor in contemplated tax reduction is the quiet, 
comprehensive study of the national tax structure initiated by Mr. Eisenhower. 
The Republican leaders are determined not to reduce taxes if there is a 
possibility of having to raise them again. 


One group in the House thinks that basic tax reduction should be done 
carefully in conjunction with cuts in state taxes, too. . They say federal, 
State and local taxes are a sprawling hodgepode that has spread without rhyme 
or reason over the years, with no systematic allocation of tax sources. They 
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FEATURE BY FEATURE, 
YOU GET LONGER SERVICE 


REPAIR PARTS 


Bahan can supply repair and replace- 


‘ment parts for any standard design 


Spring Top. These parts are always in 
stock and available for immediate ship- 


ment. Refer to the new Bahan Parts 
Catalog for stock numbers when order- 


ing. If you don’t have a Bahan Catalog, 
write for your copy today. 


> 
> 


WITH... 


BAHAN SPRING TOP 


ASSEMBLIES 


- Bahan Spring Top Assemblies come complete- 
in-one-package and ready to install. Each indi- 
vidual part has been specially selected to provide 
an installation of absolute dependability. 


These assemblies have special crucible steel 
wire springs, hardened studs and top-grade strap- 
ping. Wooden sheaves have oil impregnated wood 
bushings. Plastic sheaves have oil impregnated 
bronze bushings. 


Bahan Spring Top Assemblies are available for 
all standard model looms, or can be tailored to 
fit the customer's special needs. Make sure your: 
next Spring Tops are “Bahan Made’ . . . the extra 
service they give makes a difference! 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY = Inc. 


ee AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


are opposed to the states stepping in with higher income taxes as the federal 
income taxes are lowered. | 


House and Senate members differ widely on the extent to which spending 
for military purposes can be reduced next year. Senator Russell said the amount 
is. probably a half billion dollars. House Member Bonner (De, Ne. Us): Baia 
his sub-committee exploring waste in military spending has tabbed at least 
$2.5 billion that can be wiped out. 


Treasury secretary Humphrey was pessimistic on the outlook for balancing 
the federal budget next year in conferring with the “Senate Banking Committee. 
He told them that Spending is on such a stupendous ~ Scale, and commitments so 
. large, that it is doubtful whether the government can get out of the red before 
1955. Chairman Capehart agreed the outlook "isn't pleasant." 


The President has launched a sweeping study of federal-state programs 
and relations with the a aim of decentralizing power. The intent is to reduce 
and eliminate costly p programs, with complicating taxes, and to return to the 
states various functions of government, and responsibility, that have been 
Shouldered by the national government in recent years. Involved are health 

and welfare programs, road: building, aid to education and relief for the poor. 


i A commission to make the President's study will be provided for in a 
bill sponsored by Senator Taft. It will have about 25 members, and survey 
the spending of several billions of dollars in federal and state funds in 
mutual aid and "dollar-matching" programs. 


Every vital provision of the Taft-Hartley Law would be stricken under 
demands made by A.F.L. President Meany on the House Labor Committee. His 
position is identical with that of William Green in resisting the original 
law. His proposals would repeal much of the Wagner Act also, and leave only 
the skeleton of.Section 7-A as a basis for labor relations. 


Among the things which Meany wants removed are injunction provisions, | 
including the 80-day court ban on nation-wide emergency strikes. Instead, he 
Said, the government should rely on mediation and conciliation, or just 
persuasion, to settle big strikes that engulf the whole country. He said that 
arbitration should be only voluntary. 3 


Meany demanded that the union shop be legalized, and that all wage 
contracts provide that only union workers may be hired. “He asked for repeal 
of bans on secondary boycotts, and of all provisions allowing employers to 
bring damage suits against unions. He would allow unions to oust a member, 
and demand an employer discharge a worker, for "any just cause." 


Rules to govern union health and welfare plans should be left solely 
to the unions, said Meany, and the ban on "feather-bedding" and made work 
dropped. He asked repeal of the provision that notice must be served before a 
union may seek to terminate or change a weee agreement. He asked repeal of the 
non-Communist affidavit provision. | 


Meany's recommendations to the committee were a close parallel to the 
demands made public by C.1.0. officials, and urged by John L. Lewis. Under the 
weight of their three proposals, the Taft- -Hartley Law would be “wholly wiped 
out, and very little would be left of the Wagner Act. The government's authority 
to act in strikes or labor disputes would be eliminated. 


Fundamental issues that are coming up in the hearings of the two labor 
committees on Taft-Hartley bear heavily oon collective bargaining. The com- 
mittees, especially the House committee, are going into organized labor's 
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“I'm sure we ve learned one thing about their language 


in the Southern part of the United States Dillard means paper.” 


COMPANY 


GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE - WILMINGTON >: RALEIGH - KNOXVILLE 
GREENVILLE - COLUMBIA- MACON - AUGUSTA-ROANOKE: BRISTOL 


1926 |_ Dillan’ Paper Company Serves the South _| 1953 
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that offshore oil lands belong to the states. He said the’submerged lands should 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


monopoly bargaining power, compulsory union membership, boycotts, national H 
emergency strikes, and the right of replaced economic strikers to vote. Other 
pending questions are supervision of welfare and pension funds, use of the : 0 
injunction, Communism in unions, and more legal responsibility for unions. 


Hearings on the labor law will continue for a long time, possibly for 
all of this year. It is not deemed likely that “basic changes will come up p in 
either the Senate or the House before next year. Meantime, the committees will 
make the most thorough study of labor-management relations of recent years, 
and delve into virtually every disputed point. 


Attorney General Brownell has "redefined" the Administration's position 


be returned to the states "without “Letting them have title to the disputed sea 
bottom." The intent, he said, is to limit the submerged land area to which the 


States are given quitclaim title, and vest title beyond the historic three- 
mile limit in the federal government. 


The State Department joined Brownell by telling Congress that the coun- 
try's international position is threatened in the issue. fTo grant state claims 
beyond the three-mile limit, the department said, would remove the grounds for 
protests that have been made by this government to various foreign governments. 
Both Texas and Florida lay claim to land areas for 10 1/2 miles offshore. 


There's a +o of fallacy in the plea of European countries for lower 
tariffs in the U. 5., Say members of f the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Demand for European products, they say, has been steadily declining because 
of changes in the way of living. Producers in the U. S., they assert, meet 


domestic demands so fully that foreign products would have intense competition 
even with all tariffs removed. 


Stalin's passing has long been discounted by responsible leaders in the 
U. S., in and out of government. The Soviets are over-extended in Europe and 
Asia. Weapon output is largely of defense variety. Quality of work in Soviet 
factories is most often poor. Informed Russian escapees say Stalinists are 


not planning major war now, but trying with "purges," bluffs and threats, to 
hold satellites in line. | 


Russian moves in the near future are expected to be confined to stepping 
up the "war of nerves." This is for home consumption, too, for Stalin leaders 


‘fear Russian revolt in the event of “hot war," with enemy bombings on the scale 


that befell German and Japanese cities. 


The Senate and House are expected to act favorably on the bill of Senator 
Byrd RE Va.) to abolish the e R.F.C. The bill has been introduced a again, and 
this time has the approval of Treasury Secretary Humphrey. The agency was set 


up in 1932 for emergency purposes, but given new leases of life during and 


after the war. 


House members are sharply divided on the issue of broadening provisions 
of Social Security now. Almost 200 bills to amend the law have been presented. 
several of them would bring about 12 million more workers under coverage. Other 


bills would remove the $75 a month limit on outside earnings by aged persons 
under 70 receiving benefits. | 


Provision by law that terms of all compromise settlements in tax claims 
be made public will be offered in new revenue legislation this year. ~ The pro- 
vision will come as a result of revelations of settlements of disputed claims, 
amounting to millions of dollars, for a few cents on the dollar. Senator 
Williams (R., Del.) said many settlements for "ridiculously small amounts” 
have been made without consultation with the Department of Justice. 
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SAVES 
GAULIN-HOMOGENIZED 


... For Single-Ply Worsted, Nylon Worsted, Rayon Worsted 


Cooks Size Here 


Instead of bringing the starch 
mixture to a boil and holding for 
30 minutes to an hour and a half, 
it is now only necessary to heat 
the starch to the swelling point— 
which is reached in just 10 to 15 
minutes. But most important, 
with a Gaulin Homogenizer a 
lower-priced pearl starch does 
the job. 


jul 


Homogenizes Here 


By converting starch mechani- 
cally instead of thermally, a Gaulin 
Homogenizer produces a finer, 
smoother size. Viscosity is accu- 
rately set and controlled. Result 
— Bachman-Uxbridge claims less 


shedding at the loom and slasher, . 


higher weaving efficiencies, and 
a more uniform finished product 
than ever before. 


Spun Rayon-Cotton 
Gaulin Homogenizers are also used in pre- 
paring better sizes for Spun Rayon and 
Cottons. Mills all over the country now 
find them a more efficient, economical way 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
66 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 
World's largest manufacturer of Homogenizers, 


Stores it Here 


Gaulin makes sizes so stable they 
can be easily stored for several 
days. Their resistance to sepa- 
ration saves waste when creeling 
the slasher, and on weekend or 
other shutdowns. Just one more 
reason why most Gaulin installa- 
tions pay for themselves in less 
than a year. Write for the com- 
plete story on Gaulin guaran- 
teed performance, today. 


Manton-Gaulin 


INC. 


Triplex Stainless-Steel High Pressure Pumps, 


to higher quality production. and Colloid Mills 
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Z the new WPF&aM 
HOT AIR SLASHER 


HOT AIR DRYING Here’s a new high-production hot-air slasher, designed for ’ | P.O. 
2 its heat natural or synthetic fibers, capable of greatly increasing pro- _ Of 
duction with little increase in space requirements. Davip 
JUNIU 
UP TO 1500 LBS. With efficient new Air-Dri Slashers as replacements for out-of- BD james 
PER HOUR date equipment, you can, in many cases, triple your slasher @ rave 
| | room output, eliminate overtime and greatly improve warp : 4% 

quality. . | 
INITIAL COST Yarn is 40% dry by the time it reaches the first guide roll be- Ben 
Cause a wet splitting device divides the yarn into layers as it a 

enters the dryer. Thre 

Low OPERATING 
COST We will be glad to furnish you with detailed specifications for «Othe 
the advance-design Air-Dri Slasher on request. = ne! 

TEX? 

and 

Po, hran 

FOUNDRY & — co. othe 
expr 

the 

AIR-DRI 
Vol 

SLASHER 


> 
GA... 


WPF&M WARP PREPARATION MACHINERY 


Standard 2 and 3 Cylinder Slashers d t! 
Cyl-Air Slashers Air-Dri Slashers 


C 
Multi-Can Slashers Callaway Sample Slasher . 
WPF&M Hi-Speed 4 Slashers 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. SLASHER MODERNIZATION EQUIPMENT 
| Hi-Speed Head Ends with Stretch Control 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA Standard WPF&M Head Ends ( 


Multi-Motor Drives and Controls 

Temperature, Speed and Tension Control Devices 
Hi-Speed Size Boxes Model 50 Size Boxes 
Standard Size Boxes Size Kettles and Equipment 
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The Walsh-Healey Situation (Cont.) 


As the result of injunctions obtained by approximately 
150 spinning and weaving firms, the nation’s capital will be 
the scene of a court test deemed of far-reaching significance 
in-its possible effect on hundreds of firms in other indus- 
tries working on military and government contracts through- 
out the country. 

The issue at stake, according to the textile manufacturers, 
is whether or not the government has the power to impose a 
single minimum wage for a whole industry, nationwide, 
under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. They con- 
tend the Secretary of Labor has done this arbitrarily in the 
past by administrative dictate, not in accordance with law. 

Their chance to have the question settled in court came 
when former Secretary of Labor Tobin, in one of his last 
official acts, issued a new industrywide textile minimum 
wage determination and ordered that it become effective on 
Feb. 21 for any mill bidding on a government contract 
worth $10,000 or above. 

He said he was acting under authority given to him by 
the Walsh-Healey Act. Until this year, no one in textiles 
or any other industry had the right to appeal government 
decisions under that act. Provision for court review was 
made by Congress last Summer, however, and the textile 
industry is the first to ask that the issue be ironed out in 
court. 

In ordering a stay of the Tobin order's effective date and 
in enjoining present Labor Secretary Durkin from applying 
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the Tobin decree to the 150-odd plaintiff mills, Federal 
Judge Henry A. Schweinhaut ruled that the determination 
‘is probably unlawful and not in conformity with the re- 
quirements of law and statute.” 

One point of dispute has to do with the application of 
the term “‘locality."" Many textile men contend the language 
and intent of the public contracts law give the Secretaty of 
Labor authority only to ascertain what the prevailing rates 
are in the lowest paid jobs of each industry in each locality, 
and then to declare that no manufacturer who wishes to bid 
on government contracts above $10,000 may pay any em- 
ployee less than the minimum which prevails in his industry 
in his local area, 

Because a number of wage determinations in textiles and 
other industries have been ordered on a nationwide basis, 
the Labor Department apparently considers it reasonable to 
call the United States a “‘locality,”’ it is pointed out. Judge 
Schweinhaut’s comment, as he issued the injunction, was that 
“it seems to me ‘locality’ clearly does not mean the United 
States of America.” 

Textile leaders like W. A. L. Sibley of Union, S. C., 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
say they welcome the court test because “since the beginning 
of the Walsh- -Healey Act, through administrative interpre- 
tations and directives, it has been brought to bear in situa- 
tions and-in methods which we believe were never intended 
by Congress. We do not believe Congress had in mind the 
collective standardization of wages in an industry on a 
nationwide scale, but rather protecting a local business 
from any unscrupulous operator across the street.” 

Pointing out that all industry is obliged to uphold the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, he said Walsh-Healey policies 
resulting from Labor Department interpretations complicate 
procurement of textiles and cost heavily in lost time and 
effort by “requiring such red tape as two minimum wages, 
two age limits, two hourly limitations, and two laws to be 
interpreted for compliance.” 

In further respect to the ‘‘locality” element of this argu- 
ment, it might be of value to review a concurrent situation 
which exists at one of the plants of the Carboloy Department 
of General Electric Co. This plant happens to be in Edmore, 
Mich., so the trite “low-pay South” argument cannot be 
used in the case. It is customary when a new plant is built 
in a community for all the unions for miles around to try 
to organize the employees—the competition among unions 
today for large new blocks of dues-paying members being 
very keen, and for pretty obvious reasons. It is also custo- 
mary for the competing unions to make promises of many 
and substantial gains for employees in compensation, bene- 
fits and working conditions, no matter what the existing 
scale of pay and benefits may be. Then later on the union 


‘must attempt to deliver on its promises, even if it means a 


strike must be called in an attempt to force the company 
to meet what the union has promised employees—even 
before the union had bargaining rights—in return for 
monthly union dues. 

With that as background, let's delve into the case at 
Edmore. Workers at present are unorganized, but are being 
tempted by various promises from C.1.0. and A.F.L. unions. 
The two unions indicate that they can get various benefits 
if allowed to represent the Edmore workers, citing what is 
paid in Detroit. But General Electric for more than 50 
years has been in the habit of paying the wage scale of the 
particular community where one of its plants is located. It 
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pays Detroit rates in Detroit, Cleveland rates in Cleveland, 
Seattle rates in Seattle, and wants to pay Edmore rates in 
Edmore. The skill, care and effort required by jobs are 
paid for by rates which are right considering the wages 
paid in the particular community for jobs requiring similar 
skill, care and effort. 

Thus, G.E. does not expect to pay Detroit rates in Edmore 
any more than it expects to pay Georgia or Alabama rates 
in Edmore. The G.E. wage scale for the Edmore plant was 
determined by a rate survey in that area and was finally 
approved by the Wage Stabilization Board, which first 
thought that some of the rates were too high for the Edmore 
area. W.S.B. has followed the community tate wage prac- 
tice generally in approving rates of pay for new plants. 

The Edmore matter has little or nothing to do with the 
Walsh-Healey controversy in the textile industry, The point 
is that one branch of the Federal Government saw fit to go 
along with the community rate wage practice, while another 
(the Department of Labor) argues that the entire country 
is a locality. We would further venture to say that if the 
town of Edmore had not been 150 miles northwest of De- 
troit, in the State of Michigan, and instead had been in 
Mississippi or Alabama, the C.I.0. and the A.F.L. would 
have made with great sound and fury about: the low- pay 
South enticing industry away from the mechanics’ heaven in 
the Midwest. 

That is what has happened in regard to Walsh-Healey. 
New England cotton and rayon manufacturers have been 
yelling their heads off about cutthroat Southern competition, 
when in reality they have allowed themselves to become 
enveloped by burdensome union demands. Their attitude 
is ‘We're in a jam, so we are going to do all we can to 
get you in a jam too, and thus our position will be er 
better.” 

Strangely enough, we find ourselves in ngoecment with 
some parts of a speech delivered recently at Fall River, 
Mass., by William F. Sullivan, president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, the New England or- 
ganization which is so strong in its support of the proposed 
new Walsh-Healey minimum. Mr. Sullivan pointed out 
that the textile industry is highly competitive on the basis 
of price, and that “labor accounts for a high proportion 
(45 per cent) of total production costs.’’ He then reminded 
his listeners that New England no longer has a monopoly or 
quasi-monopoly of textiles; but he claimed that New Eng- 
land cotton and rayon mills now pay their workers 23 cents 
an hour more in wages and fringe benefits than Southern 
mills do. He went on to say that “Goods must be produced 
and sold in a national market on a par with those who have 
much lower production costs,” That is selling at a loss, 
it seems to us, and we can’t see how Mr. Sullivan expects 
to overcome this disadvantage unless he gets the Labor De- 
partment to effect a general wage increase in Southern mills. 
Even if he does, it doesn’t take much imagination to figure 
out what will ensue. The unions, so strongly entrenched 
in New England, would then complain that there has his- 
torically been a differential between Northern and Southern 
textile rates; they would force a raise out of New England 
mill owners, and then turn right around and begin belly- 
aching all over again about low rates in the South. 

When we first read it we thought there might be a joker 
in the deal, but it seems to be a fact that Laurence F. Whitte- 
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more, president of the New England Council, made a public 
statement recently in which he opined that it was a mistake 
for the New England Governors’ Committee on Textiles, 
another organization, to recommend that New England do 
everything possible to encourage unionization of the South- 
ern textile industry. Mr. Whittemore said that the American 


way was for each section to work out its own problems, and 


not for one section to interfere with another. 

Members of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, located—at least for the present—principally in New 
England, seem to be enlightened on the Walsh-Healey sub- 
ject. Many members of the N.A,W.M. also happen to be 
constituents of the various New England governors, United 
States Senators and Representatives who have been consort- 
ing with textile union officials on Walsh-Healey. It seems 
that former Secretary of Labor Tobin made another new 
Walsh-Healey determination before he left office, increasing 
the minimum in the woolen and worsted industry from 
$1.05 to $1.20 an hour. The N.A.W.M. and 105 of its 
member mills have urged the present Secretary of Labor, 
Martin Durkin, to withdraw the proposed order, since the 
Walsh-Healey Act requires that minimum wages be deter- 
mined by localities instead of on a nationwide basis. This 
is the same argument originated by the Southern mills in the 
cotton-rayon case. 

We wonder what Cotton Manufacturer A and Woolen 
Manufacturer B talk about when they meet at intermission 
during a Boston Symphony concert. Not Walsh-Healey. 


Latest Scores In The Union League 


The Textile Workers Union of America, C.I.O., which 
according to its latest financial report (covering the period 
of March 1, 1951 through February 29, 1952) disbursed 
cash amounting to a total of $6,718,964.50 in its efforts 
to organize—and keep organized—American textile work- 
ers, is currently incensed because it lost last month a repre- 


sentation election conducted by the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board among workers at Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., 
Cherryville, N. C. 

The loss of this election is so irritating to the T.W.U. A. 
that it had to offer some excuse, said excuse being that 
seven clergymen in Cherryville conspired with the company 
to convince the workers that they should not join the union. 

The facts of the matter are as follows: Prior to the sched- 
uled election the seven ministers got together and decided, 
generally, that Cherryville was a happy community which 
had no need for the usual bitterness which arises between 
pro-union and anti-union workers, often between members 
of the same family. So the ministers drew up a letter which 
they addressed to the Rhyne-Houser workers, saying that 
union organization would disturb the good spirit and fellow- 
ship in the community. They also urged the workers to 
vote, which apparently they did. Of 374 eligible, 348 cast 
ballots, with 16 being challenged by the union; the union 
lost by 234 to 98, as reported in last month's issue of this 
magazine. 

Emil Rieve, president of the T.W.U.A,, became so irri- 
tated about losing another representation. election that he 
addressed a letter to the seven clergymen, saying to them 
that “We should not be enemies, but allies.’" He objected 
very strenously to the fact that the preachers had any ideas 
on the subject of unionization in Cherryville. Emil must 
have forgotten that he had a preacher working for him up 
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in Virginia—either Danville of Lynchburg—who may or 
may not now be affiliated with the T.W.U.A., C.LO. 

It isn’t difficult to assume that Emil right now would 
like to forget the word ‘‘affiliate,”’ since textile workers in 
the South seem to prefer the word ‘‘disafhliate’’ as far as 
the T.W.U.A. is concerned. The workers, if results of 
recent representation elections continue to be indicative of 
anything, seem to prefer “‘no union” to any union, and if 
there has to be a choice between the lesser of two evils, 
they prefer the United Textile Workers of America, A.F.L., 
to the T.W.U.A., C.1L.O. Parenthetically, we again remind 
our readers that we find few desirable qualities in either 
of the unions, but can’t help being somewhat tickled to 
see Emil'’s T.W.U.A. take some lumps from the U.T.W.A.., 
now largely an organization of professional labor ‘dielasins 
who seceded from the C.1.O. The following representa- 
tion elections have been reported during the past month: 

At Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., workers voted 
720 for the U.T.W.A., 383 for T.W.U.A., five for “no 
union.” 

At Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C., workers voted 
571 for the U.T.W.A., 450 for “no union.” (The T.W.U.A. 
withdrew from this contest three weeks prior to the election, 
apparently feeling that it’s better not to ask the gal to marry 
you if you know she is going to turn you down.) 

At American Thread Co., Tallapoosa, Ga., workers voted 
286 for “no union,” 201 for the T.W.U.A. (The U.T.W.A. 
wasn t in on this one.) 

At Cranston Print Works, Fletc ce N. C., workers voted 
143 for “no union,”. 109 for the T.W.U.A., and 16 for the 
U.T.W.A. 

At Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., . workers 
voted 167 for “no wnion,”’ 101 for the U.T.W.A. (Here, 
the T.W.U.A. had no interest.) 

Since April of 1952 (when the George Baldanzi-Lewis 
Conn element declared itself out of the C.1.0. Textile Work- 
ers Union of America game and took a seat at the United 
Textile Workers of America, A.F.L., table), the N.L.R.B. 
has conducted, according to the best records available, 37 
representation elections in Southern spinning and weaving 
plants. Of these, employees have voted for ‘no union” 
18 times, for the U.T.W.A. 17 times, and for the T.W.U.A. 
only twice. 


Obsolete —But Not Worn Out 


We were struck by a short article which appeared in the 
Fall issue of Bur-Mil News, the house organ of Burlington 
Mills Corp. The article was headed with an illustration of a 
kerosene lamp; notation was made that: 


The lamp you see above is more than 40 years old. It's just as 
good, however, as the day it was made. It puts out every bit as 
much light, it’s not worn out in the least. 

But would you want this lamp to light your home? Hardly. 

As soon as the electric light came along the oil lamp immediately 
became obsolete. 

The same thing is true of machinery we use in our Burlington 
plants. Rarely do we ever wear out a loom, a knitting machine, a 
spinning frame. We don't wait till our machinery falls apart or 
breaks down before we throw it out. On the contrary, we are con- 
stantly replacing obsolete machinery with newer types and more 
efficient models. Frequently changes in style demands require early 
replacement of costly and expensive equipment. 

Any machinery or equipment automatically becomes obsolete the 


moment something better—something that produces more at lower 
cost—is invented or developed. And in a company the size of ours, 
a company that uses as many different types of equipment as we do, 
that means constant turnover in machinery. It means spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year for the latest type equip- 
ment so we can stay abreast of style and fashion demands, produce 
better quality products, and stay ahead of our competitors. It means 
installing the most efficient machinery money can buy in order to 
produce better goods at lower costs than our competitors. In short, 


it means giving us at all times the very best tools to work with in 
order to make our jobs more secure. 


The moral? Obvious, isn’t it, if you think about it? 


0.P.S. For The Archives? 


The Office of Price Stabilization will be batted April 30. 
Reasonable men may perhaps differ as to its ultimate benefit 
to our country, but we can all agree that economy was not 
its watchword. Last year, under the Truman budget, O.P'S. 
was given $36,900,000 to spend. 

When the President abolished this agency during the 
midst of the fiscal year, some of the appropriated funds 
had not been spent. It is reported that those in charge of 
this dying agency have decided not to turn back the un- 
expended funds into the public treasury, but instead are 
planning to spend a large sum of money financing a history 
of O.P.S. Apparently the agency has either made a deal or 
contemplates one with a writer to produce this history at $7 
per hour without any limitation as to time; that he has the 
privilege of hiring associates to be paid $2 per hour each, 
and consultants at $50 per day. 

The nation. can thank new Republican Congressman 


Charles R. Jonas of the Tenth North Carolina District for 


pinpointing this proposed folly. We, like Representative 
Jonas, see no need to spend a large sum of money preparing 
a history of the O.P.S., since that history can be written 
in one word—failure. 


Management-Supervisory Gap 


Executives and foremen are farther apart today than they 
were a year ago in evaluating supervisory needs, the Re- 
search Institute of America reported recently. An institute 
survey made last year showed the two groups at odds on 
specific problems but agreeing on the three main areas in 
which foremen need information: first, human relations: 
second, operations and procedures; third, economics. A 
similar survey this year shows that human relations, still 
rated first by supervisors, has dropped to second place for 
executives, while operations and procedures, ranked third 
by foremen, are rated most important by their superiors. 

The Research Institute of America, which analyzes eco- 
nomic and industrial problems, sent executives and super- 
visors identical questionnaires in 1952 and again in 1953 
covering the subjects they considered most important for 
the supervisors. 

From the two surveys the Research Institute of America 
also notes a “‘surprising’’ increase in interest among super- 
visors in economic information. Executives place this third, 
as both groups did in 1952; supervisors now rate it second. 
Institute analysts attribute the shift to* the “election cam- 
paign which stimulated a general public interest in economic 
matters now being reflected by supervisors, and to interna- 
tional crises which sharpen concern over national affairs.” 
They expect this trend to continue. 

These shifts have added significance, the Research Insti- 
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tute of America believes, because each of the three ‘subject 
areas’ actually represents a cluster of topics. “Economic 
information,’ for instance, included topics like the inter- 
national situation, business finance and statistics, with super- 
visors rating their need for information on all three of these 
specific subjects higher than executives rated the supervisors’ 
need. 

These shifts deserve all the attention top management 
can give them, the Research Institute of America points out, 
since ‘at the very least, they imply that higher management 
is either losing touch with front line needs or is more aware 
of what supervisors need than the supervisors themselves. 
In either case the first step toward improving the situation 
is better communication between the two levels.”’ 

This is particularly evident, the institute believes, from 
the discrepancy between executives and supervisors on the 
importance of operational information: ‘Looking ahead at 
the very unclear picture presented by the coming year, top 


executives generally feel that management's number one 


task 1s keeping operational costs at a minimum. Unfortu- 
nately it would seem they have not yet succeeded in commu- 


nicating this down the line. At the same time it is highly 
significant that front-line people show a considerable loss 
of interest in cost matters as compared with last year.” 

Other discrepancies were uncovered by the Research Insti- 
tute of America’s two polls. Executives show more interest 
in “communications” than their supervisors, or than. they 
themselves did last year. ‘Pressure’ continues to be of 
greater concern to supervisors this year and last than to 
executives “indicating that overseers continue to encounter 
more difficulty meeting their superior’s demands and getting 
co-operation from subordinates than executives realize.” 

Both groups gave “turnover” a low ranking last year. 
Executives now place it higher, supervisors lower. ‘‘Deal- 
ing with superiors’ rated high by supervisors both years, 
low by executives. The fact that executives “don’t recognize 
subordinates’ need for help in this area probably contributes 
to the latters’ sense of pressure.” | 

Important areas of agreement also emerged from the cur- 


rent survey, the Research Institute of America reports. Both. 


groups believe that front-line people need more guidance on 
how to tackle problems and that overseers must develop 


greater “sensitivity to trouble symptoms’ among the groups 


they supervise. 


— 1953 — 


March 26-28—Anntial convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS INSTITUTE, Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 


March 28—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, 8.T.A., North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles, Raleigh. 


April 4—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, 8.T.A., Cleveland Hotel, Spartan- 
burg. 


April 8-10—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON MANUFACTURING, Hotel Statler, 
New York City. 


April 9-l1l—Annual convention, ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

April 10—TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, Clemson, 5S. C. 

April 11—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


April 13-15—Annual. meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LUBRICATION 
ENGINEERS, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


April 18—Carding and spinning meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING EXECU- 
TIVES OF GEORGIA, Harrison Hightower Building, A. French Textile 
School, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atianta. 


April 20-23-—-A.M.A. PACKAGING CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, 


April 22-23—Spring meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, New Orleans, La. 
April 23-24—Textile Electrical Conference, TEXTILE SUB-SECTION, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, A. French Tex- 
tile School, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


April 23-25—Annual convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Boca Raton (Fla.) Hotel and Club. 


April 25—-NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 8.T.A., 
Fieldale (Va.)}-¥Y.M.C.A. Building. 


May 7-9—Annual convention, PHI PSI TEXTILE FRATERNITY, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa 


May 11-16-—-NATIONAL COTTON WEEK. 


May 13-15—NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY CON- 
FERENCE, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem. 


May 14-16—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


May 18-20—A.M.A. CONFERENCE ON INSURANCE, Hotel Statler, New 
York. City. 


May 18-22—NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, Conven- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 23-—-SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C.,: Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


May 25-30—Annual conference, TEXTILE INSTITUTE, Liandudno, North 
Wales, England. 


May 29-—-TEXTILE DIVISION, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR QUALITY CON- 
TROL, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. (as part of A.S.Q.C. meeting). 


May 28-30—Annual convention, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEBULE 


June 12-13—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Mayview Manor, Blowing 
Rock, N. C. 


June 17-19—AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE ON 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT, Hotel Statler, New York City. 


June 18-20—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


June 29-July 3—Annua!l meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Aug. 3-7—INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, Hotel 
Astor, New York City. 


Aug. 21-22—Outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Golf and Country Club. 


Sept. 10-11—Fall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY, Lowell, Mass. 

Sept. 12—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 

Sept. 17-19—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 1-2—Annual convention, QUARTERMASTER ASSOCIATION, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


October—TEXTILE MACHINERY AND ACCESSORIES EXHIBITION, Belle 
Vue, Manchester, England. 


Oct. 14-24—INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AND ACCESSORIES, Belle Vue, Manchester, England. 


Oct. 15-16—Annusa! meeting, NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 29-30-—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


Dec. 5—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


— 1954 — 


Feb. 17-19--COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC, sponsored by National Cotton 
Council of America, The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


April 22-24—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
INSTITUTE, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


April 36-May 1—-AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atlan- 
tic City (N. J.). Auditorium. 


June 10-12—Annua)] convention, §8.T.A., Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
5. Cc. 

Oct. 4-9—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
C. 


National convention, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta, Ga. (Dates not yet selected.) 


— 1955 — 


Sept. 21-23—-National convention, A.A.T.C.C., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 
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IT’s USEFUL 


4 
FREE! 
EVERY PURCHASING AGENT 
| EVERY SUPERINTENDENT 
| : should have his own copy. It’s loaded with 
ideas in the form of actual samples of the latest 
thing in general utility wrapping, protective | 
‘ and decorative papers. 
A WIDE VARIETY 
PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
NEW, UNUSUAL 
BEAUTIFUL 
DECORATIVE PAPERS 
yo : ‘This new, file size folder contains printed and plain samples 


of the most modern wrapping, protective and decorative 

papers made today. Complete construction details and 

| 3 suggested uses are included. It’s yours for the asking. 

: | Request your copy on your company letterhead from our 
nearest branch office. 


PAPER COMPAN Y 


HIGH POINT © CHARLOTTE . GASTONIA ‘ ASHEVILLE 


125 South Hamilton St. 1900 South Boulevard : 300 West Main St. 745 Biltmore Ave. 
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=== WHAT OTHERS ARE SAVING 


Clemson Scores Again 


ESEARCH in the Clemson School 

of Textiles has developed anoth- 
er new device which will improve tex- 
tile machinery. It is said to “produce 
leno weaves without the use of doups. 
The arrangement is worked entirely 
from a dobby head which makes it pos- 
sible to intermix pick by pick, plain 
weave, ordinary leno, or even full-turn 
leno.” 

This description may be as clear as 
mud” to the average layman, but plain 
as the palm of the hand to a weaver. It 
is obvious, however, that it permits 
mixing different kinds of weaves. 

The Clemson School of Textiles has 
contributed in the past to developments 
in this line, and other innovations have 
been made in its other departments. 

In this respect the South Carolina 
Agricultural and Engineering College 
is adding to the Southern research on 
which we recently commented. — The 
State, Columbia, S.-C. 


Humphrey's Compromise 


ENATOR Hubert E. Humphrey, 
Democrat of Minnesota, is an 
adaptable fellow. As a member of the 
majority party, Mr. Humphrey has for 
years badgered and butted his col- 
leagues from the South on civil rights. 
No compromiser, he, on this vital leg- 
islation. Nothing but 100 per cent, un- 
conditional surrender to the forces of 
sweetness, light, liberality, and civil 
rights. And if as result of this policy 
of all-or-nothing, nothing prevailed, 
that was all right, too with the senator. 
It made a darned. good campaign issue. 
You know: 
team with reactionary Republicans to 
defeat liberals and true friends of the 
common man. 

As a matter of fact, the long stymied 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission did make a wonderful po- 
litical football, second only to the Taft- 
Hartley Law in its ability to bring from 
the political demagogues the greatest 
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Benighted Southerners 


torrent of words in recent political his- 
tory. And let it be recorded in favor 
of Senator Humphrey that no other 
senator exceeded him in wordage, for 
the simple reason that the senator from 
Minnesota is probably the fastest talk- 
ing man in the Senate if not the whole 
United States. 

The truth is, as any honest man in- 
terested in civil rights knows full well, 
there have been political charlatans 
more interested in maintaining the Fair 
Employment Practices Act as a cam- 


paign gimmick than. in bettering the 


lot of the Negro. Now it is interesting 
to see that, under a Republican admin- 
istration, Senator Humphrey is trying 
to woo the South by a compromise offer 
that falls short of the original bill of- 
fered by the so-called liberal wing. It 
would set up a commission to survey 
the duties and activities of federal 


agencies in fields of employment, 


cation, health, and housing. “‘It is bet- 
ter,’ says the new Senator Humphrey, 
“to go a foot than to fail to go a 
mile.”” An interesting figure of speech. 

Unfortunately, as a member of the 
minority side who has not especially 
endeared himself to his Southern col- 


_ leagues, the verbigerative Mr. Humph- 


rey is unlikely to move any measure he 
sponsors by even an inch. In fact Mr. 
Humphrey's belated attempt to effect a 
reasonable compromise would have 
been a statesmanlike thing two years 
ago, or even a year ago. Now it is noth- 
ing but.the gesture of one who occu- 
pied front-center for a long time, and 
who cannot yet appreciate that when 
new approaches are made to these 
problems, they will be made by a new 
leadership that has not been repudiated 
by the people. — (Conn. ) 


Courant. 


A Compliment To South 


OR many generations, it was wide- 

ly held in other areas that South- 

erners were somewhat lacking in busi- 
ness acumen and enterprise. 

This was only partly true, if at all, 

because economic conditions held tre- 

gional initiative and development in 


check. Still, it was the “shrewd Yan- 
kee trader,”’ the ‘astute Wall Street 
financier,”’ or the “efficient New Eng- 


land manufacturer’’ who were the sym- 
bol of business success. 

Times have changed drastically, as 
was emphasized by Francis W. White, 
president of American Woolen Co,, in 
an address before a Boston group. 

He predicted a bleak outlook for 
woolen and worsted manufacturing in 
New England and said engineering 
studies prove that raw trading centers 
comparable to Boston could easily be 
established in Georgia or South Caro- 
lina. 

One of his remarks is pertinent, sig- 
nificant and complimentary. “You will 
find Southern competition to be tough, 
fast and smart,’ he warned the Boston- 
ians. 

Those are pleasing words to South- 
ern ears. Southerners wearied decades 
ago of being described in terms of 

“magnolias, colonels and juleps.”’ For 
many years they have striven to stand 
on their own feet in all economic fields, 
and now they are succeeding. 

Even warnings like that of Mr. 
White, which are designed to spur 
Eastern competition with the South, - 
are an asset to Dixie. They indicate 
full recognition that this region has 
the resources, manpower, financial 
backing, and drive to produce on equal 
or superior terms with other sections. 

The South still has some distance to 
go before it reaches economic parity 
with regions more favored in the past, 
but it will continue to progress because 
it is ‘‘tough, fast and smart.” —Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville. 


A Bitter Pill 


RECENT statement by Henry 

Ford, II, will probably not re- 
ceive the attention among textile peo- 
ple which it should. 

Mr. Ford’s chief interest in the 
economics of the country is centered 
around the manufacture of automo- 
biles. Even though the gentleman no 
doubt has a broad perspective and is 
sincerely interested in the over-all wel- 
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§ NEW DYESTUFFS “FAMILY” 
fF GIVES IMPROVED LIGHT & WET FASTNESS 


0N WOOL, SILK, NYLON, BLENDS 


12 Cibalan Colors provide immediate diversified 
range. Dyeing procedure is short and: easy. 


The development by Ciba Research 
of the Cibalan line of dvyestufts has 
been the culmination of yeaps of re- 
search to meet a widespread need of 
dyers for a group of colors which by 
simple and shorter application meth- 
ods would produce very fast shades 
on wool without appreciable loss. ol 
the natural characteristics, resiliency 
and stréneth. While the research. ob- 
jective was primarily to develop a line 
of colors with exceptional light and 
wet fastness. for wool, Ciba Research 
has extended the practical use ol these 
“metal complex” dyestuffs to encom- 
pass nylon, silk and blends as well. 


The 


| €IBALAN 


Colors 


i 

i 

The following original types 3 
represent the beginning of this! 
interesting series ! 
CIBALAN YELLOW GRL ! 

CIBALAN YELLOW 2BRL. 
CIBALAN ORANGE RL 
CIBALAN BROWN 2GL 
CIBALAN BROWN BL 
CIBALAN BROWN TL 
CIBALAN KHAKI GL. 
CIBALAN SCARLET GL 
CIBALAN BORDEAUX 3BL 
! 

CIBALAN BLUE BL 

CIBALAN GREY BL 
i 
CIBALAN GREY 2GL 
i 


With the practical needs of the 
dyer further in mind. the Cibalan line 
of dyestuffs were withheld until a 
range of 12 colors could be made 
available. The entire range of Cibalan 
colors are listed below. 


THE CHEMISTRY 
OF CIBALAN COLORS 


The Cibalan dyestuffs can be said 
to have happily combined in their 
chemical constitution, behavior in dye- 
ing, and in certain of their properties, 
features which in a broad sense place 
the Cibalans between the Neolan and 
Chrome Fast dyestuffs. Like the Neo 
lan colors, the Cibalan dyestuffs are 


“metal complex.” This means that 77 


the dyestuff molecule a metal is formed 
which produces a soluble-metal dye 
complex with an afhnity for animal 
hbers. These complexes are extremely 
stable and are noted, above all, for 
their high resistance to sunlight ex- 
posure, 

The union of metal to dye within 
the molecule makes it possible for 
fibers dyed with Cibalan dyes to be 
spun readily. This is a very apparent 
advantage over Chrome dyed wool 
where the building of the complex 
takes place within the fiber itself. 
With Cibalan dyes no fiber embrittle- 
ment occurs which means the fiber 
may be drawn and spun after dyeing 
into a more even yarn that is trouble- 
free in winding, knitting and weaving. 

Some of the advantages offered 
by Cibalan dyestuffs are... 


|. Light and wet fastness equal to 
Chrome colors but dyed by a 
shorter simpler procedure, 


i 


Wool, Silk, Nylon fabrics made from 
Cibalan siock. tops, yarn and 
piece goods mean increased consumer 
satisfaction. Cibalan dyestuffs offer 
new opportunities for the production 
of shades of outstanding fastness on 
loose wool, slubbing, weaving, knit- 
ting and carpet yarns, and piece goods. 


2. The. simple neutral dyeing pro- 
duces wool raw stock, with unusual 
loftiness and fiber. strength. See if 
your carding room overseer does 
not agree. 


3. Tippy wools and wools of various 
origins are dyed uniformly. 


4. Cibalan dved woolens are prac- 
tically unaffected by chlorination 
shrink prool processes. | 


5. In blended fibers and fabrics the 
wool, nylon and silk components 
can now be dyed as fast to light 
as the cellulosic fibers with Chlo- 
rantine Fast types. 


6. In the above blends Cibalan shades 
are unaffected by copper salt after- 
treatment of the dyed cellulosic 
fibers. 


For further details on Cibalan dyestuffs, address CrpA COMPANY, INC., 627 Green- 


wich Street, New York 14, N. Y.,-or contact the Ciba offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Charlotte, Providence, San Francisco or Philadelphia. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


fare of the nation, we must admit that 
his perspective is somewhat colored by 
his own individual experience and in- 
terests, 

Mr. Ford's advocacy of free world- 
wide trade. which means the removal 
of all tariffs and other trade barriers, 
is no doubt prompted by a conviction 
that such a development would be of 
worldwide benefit. 

If Mr. Ford's experience and inter- 
est were confined to the welfare of tex- 


tiles, we feel quite sure that his attitude 
would be somewhat different. The au- 
tomotive industry, as well as some of 
the other major industries in this coun- 
try, have little to fear from foreign 
competition. In fact, the export busi- 
ness of the American automotive group 
is enormous and there is a good chance 
that a program such as Mr. Ford advo- 
cates would lead to an increase in ex- 
ports of automobiles. On the other 
hand, the automotive group might find 
that their domestic sales would drop if 
such a free trade program were insti- 


For Twister Ring Lubrication 


Yes, NON-FLUID OIL is tops for Twister Lubrication, in 
facet more mills use genuine NON-FLUID OFL for this and | 
every other phase of the textile lubrication than any other 


product. 


However applied—by centralized system, finger, brush, or 
oil can—-NON-FLUID OIL lubricates constantly and depend-— 
ably, insuring longest life for rings and travelers. It stays 
on rings and off rails, giving cleaner yarn and fewer broken 
ends—which means increased production of perfect twist. 


-NON-FLUID OIL is particularly suitable for centralized 
method of application to rings, because it dees not disinte-_ 
grate under pressure—so that rings and travelers are sup- 
plied throughout the entire doff with a film of highest 


quality, cleanly lubricant. 


Send for your sample of NON-FLUID OIL today together — 
with Bulletin T-16 and see for yourself why it is “tops in- 


textiles.” 


3 NEW JERSEY 


ICANT COMPA 
LUBR 1SON AVE NEW 


NEWARK 


NEW YORK 


WAREHOUSES 


Ationta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


Cherlotte,N.C,  Greeoville,S.C. 

Chorlotte, N.C. Columbus,Geo. St, Lowis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID Oi1 is not the name of a general class of lubricants, 
is oduct of ovr monufocture, 


Birminghom, Alo. Greensboro, N. q 


tuted, for we feel quite certain there 
would be fewer automobiles sold to 
people who. now earn their living in 
textile manufacturing. 

With unrestricted. importation of 
textiles to this country, the thousands 
of people who now earn their living 
from the manufacture of fabrics would 
have less purchasing power; in fact, the 
entire textile industry would suffer 
drastically. 

The textile mills in the United States 
cannot successfully compete with the 
major textile producing foreign coun- 
tries. Our costs are appreciably higher 
and there is little that can be done 
about it. We may possess some techni- 
cal advantage over some of the. coun- 
tries which lead to greater productivity 
per unit, but these advantages are offset 
many times by the much cheaper costs 
in such countries as Japan. 

In considering this problem we can- 
not overlook the fact.that a lot of other 
countries which previously were not in 
the textile manufacturing business on a 
substantial scale are now trying to de- 
velop their own textile industries. 
These countries have a greater abund- 
ance of labor and have potentialities of 
becoming extremely low-cost manufac- 
turing nations. 

With proper credit and other capital 
financial arrangements, they can pur- 
chase modern equipment which is avail- 
able for sale to those countries by our 
own machinery manufacturers as well 
as machinery manufacturers in other 
countries such as England, Germany 
and even Japan, | 

This matter of free trade sounds 
good, but if it were to become a reality 
it would be a bitter pill for thousands 
of people in the United States who are 
dependent upon our textile industry 
for jobs. It is a matter that concerns 
not alone the stockholders. and man- 
agers of our textile industries, but also, 
and to an even greater extent, the thou- 
sands who work in the mills. — The 
T extorian, Cone Mills Corp. 


Tupelo And Chicago 


EVERAL weeks ago a man from 
North Dakota said he had been 
chased out of Tupelo, Miss., by hooded 
terrorists who called him a Yankee. 
Several pious newspapers, not all of 
them in the North, deplored this item 
of intolerance. Some of them indicted 
all the people of Tupelo, and by infer- 
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with 0O-W 
LUBEKOTE 


Not sizing, O-W Lubekote is a plastic wax-like 
substance which is transferred to the warp after the 
warp is sized and dried. 


Yarn coated with O-W Lubekote is proven, by actual 
mill production tests, to have far greater resistance to 
abrasion by the harness, reed, and shuttle than that 
obtained by any other method. 


And because O-W Lubekote provides shuttle and box 
leather self-lubrication, picking and shuttle flight ts 
greatly improved. 


Use over any sizing on cotton and synthetic 
spuns—synthetic filament yarns, and without 
sizing on the higher twist filament yarns. 


On cotton and synthetic 
O-W Lubekote re- 

uces end breakage, fly 
and shedding. Gouts, 
Slubs pass through har- 
ness with far less hang- 


ing and breaking. 


Particularly effective on 
seed, nub and slub nov- 
elty yarns. 


On synthetic filament 
yarns O-W Lubekote re- 
duces broken filaments, 
split ends and prevents 
oats — with no dirt 


pickup. 


Greatly Magnified Cross Section .. . 
Yarn Looks Like This 
1 After sizing and drying 2 °O-W Lubekote covers 
the resultant film is nor- the rough film with a uni- 
form smooth, hard coating. 


mally rough. 


Yes .... you can CUT IDLE LOOM TIME 
and IMPROVE FABRIC QUALITY by hav- 
ing a new invention installed on your slashers 
.... the O-W Applicator* . . built ex- 
pressly for the purpose of applying O-W 

ubekote to yarn after the warp is sized and 


dried. 


*Patent Pending 


Write today for detailed information. Pind out how you can use O-W Lubekote 


and the O-W Lubekote A 
and improve the quality o 


licator* in your mill to increase your weaving efficiency 
your fabrics. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING COMPANY 


Producers of Lubewax PVS, Gel-Ex and O-W Lubekote 
P. O. Box 5186 
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WORLD FAMOUS TRADE. NAMES OF THE THE 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
and SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


Flat Steel Heddies 
Loom Harness Frames ° Loom 
R sacs (Pitch Band and All Metal, Regular and 
‘Stainless Steel Wire) Loom Harness Acces- 
sories * Automatic.and Hand Threaded South- 
rm Shuttles (Tempered Dogwood, Persim- 
. non, and Fibre Covered)* Warp Preparation — 
Equipmen * Electrode Rods (Fibre and Plas- 
tic Insulation) - Drop Wires * Creel Stop 
‘Motions Pigtail Thread Guides Tension 
Washers * Light Metal Stampings * Hard 
‘Chrome Plating * Hard Chrome Plated Parts 
Cake 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


ence all Southerners, for barbarous 
treatment of a fellow American. 

The Tupelo story turned out, so far 
as we can establish, to have been a 
hoax. The North Dakotan couldn't 
back up his story and circumstances in- 
dicate he made it up. Apologies to Tu- 
pelo have been scarce if not completely 
absent. 

Today we shall not fall into a similar 
error by criticizing the 31/, -million 
people of Chicago for a fracas that cost 
the life of a man. It was a street brawl 
outside a barroom and it might have 
happened anywhere. It does, however, 
serve as a theme for certain observa- 
tions. 

The facts as reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press are these: Two men called 
three strangers from South Carolina 
“hillbillies.” Bullets began to fly. A 
young stock clerk who went to Chicago 
from Spartanburg is dead. Four men, 
including a Chicago detective, were 
wounded. 

The term “hillbilly” has been adopt- 
ed as an epithet directed especially at 
Southern people. Let us look at the 
men who used it on the South Caro- 


liniians. 


One is a soldier absent without 
leave. The other is a jailbird. He served 
a term in Joliet Penitentiary for armed 
robbery and will be questioned by po- 
lice about several Chicago murders. 
The altercation started with a challenge 
against the South Carolinians’ right to 
come to Chicago for work. 

This killing is no hoax as the Tu- 
pelo story was. Will the critics who 
were quick to jump on the Mississippi 
town now hop on Chicago? Or will 
they brush off this violence on the the- 
ory that what happens to Southerners 
in the North is of little consequence ?-— 


Charleston (8. C.) News and Courier. 


Pravda Attacks South 


HE official Communist newspaper 

in Russia, Pravda, sent two cor- 
respondents through the Southern 
states of the United States. The South's 
a pretty bad place, they find. We 
Southerners, say the Russian corre- 
spondents, think we're the only real 
Americans. We call Northerners Damn 
Yankees—which some of us do, mostly 
in jest, just as the Damn Yankees call 


us the Bible Belt. The full details of 


just how bad Russian readers ‘are told 
we afe aren't available, except we're 
awfully bad. 

The purpose of such articles is ob- 
vious. The Communist line is to divide 
and conquer, to create racial prejudice, 
to agitate minorities. 

4 Come to think of it, the Russians 
aren't alone in this line of writing. The 
left-wing, so-called liberal magazines 
in America think we're pretty bad, too, 
and somehow overlook the slums and 
segregation of Harlem, Chicago, De- 


- troit to single us out for distinction. 


It looks like we who live and die 
and love it down here don't realize 
what a bad place it is. Maybe we need 
press agents.—Dallas (Tex. ) Morning 


News. 


Wider Cotton Markets 


ESET by competition abroad and 
new synthetic fibers at home, 
America’s cotton growers and proces- 
sors are having to fight to keep their 
markets. Meeting in Dallas, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America is 
trying to lower trade barriers and to 
find new uses for cotton lint and seed. 
Recently it had a part in the doing 
away of discriminatory laws against 
margarine. 

Cotton cloth, for most purposes, still 
has advantages over most of the com- 
petitors in its price range. It absorbs 
moisture better. It holds colors better. 
It has a soft feel that many prefer over 
the synthetics. Yet research should be 
able to find new uses for cotton and to 
improve its qualities for specific pur- 
poses. Putting science to work on this 
problem gives hope that cotton not 
only will retain its position but may 
regain some of the ground it has lost. 
—Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 


Communism does not drive out re- 
ligion. It just occupies a place that 
has been vacated.—Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Times. 


No one should try to do two things 
at once, and this includes women who 
put on weight and slacks at the same 
time.—Ellaville (Ga.) Sun. 


If Patrick’ Henry thought taxation 
without representation was bad, he 
ought to see it with representation.— 
Carlsbad (N. M.) Current-Argus. 
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DURAWELD 


... has been used successfully for years by lead- 
, ing mills everywhere and is no longer con- 
sidered experimental. 


Its added and consistent weight provides a 
shuttle 10% heavier than the usual dog- 
wood or fibre covered shuttle, thus re- 
ducing “Throwing out” and the 
consequent breakage due to this 
action. 


Duraweld . . . is Southern’s 
trade name for shuttles made 


with dogwood centers having one or two sides of Stehide 


or Compreg. The two mate- 
rials become an inseparable 
unit through an unusual action 
of molecular adhesion. 


Stehide . . . is Southern’s trade 
name for high density phenolic im- 
pregnated cloth laminate. 


Compreg . . . is Southern’s trade name 
for high density impregnated wood 
laminate. The Duraweld construction is 
applicable to all i Neate of shuttles and 
provides— 


Greatly strengthened side walls . . . Elimination 
of wood defects. . . Will not heat up . . . Use 
of less loom power due to greater weight . .. 
Resists splitting . . . Moisture proof in side walls. 
All of these plus many more advantages make 
the cost of Duraweld less over a period of time. 


Consult your nearest Southern Shuttle Field Engineer for the information you require. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES 


A DIVISION OF STEEL HEDDLE MFG, CO. 
PARIS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


it’s Southern for Service and Delivery 
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WE SUPPLY BOTH 
PAPER 


WOOD 
TUBES 
Ww 


SG-1 TUBES 
FOR SACO-LOWELL 
_GWALTNEY 
SPINNING FRAMES 


ai 


PAPER TUBES 


WOOD TUBES 


We are gratified by the steadily increasing number of satisfied 
customers who have tried our SG-1 Paper Tubes. These mills 
advise us that, from their experience, these are the best and—in 
every way—the most satisfactory they have ever used. A trial will 
convince you too. : 


Ask us for Samples. 


BOBBINS, CONES & TUBES, all types; WATSON-WIL- 
LIAMS SHUTTLES: WOOD FIBRE & METAL SPOOLS: - 
DYE TUBES: WALTON HUMIDIFIERS; CHARLOTTE COL- | 
LOID MILL: MONA CONDITIONING MACHINES and | 
CHEMICALS: WATSON WORKHORSE BEAMS; TAYLOR 
SHUTTLE FUR and ANTI-FRICTION TOP ROLLS FOR 
SPINNING & ROVING 


USED MACHINERY MILL PROPERTIES 


WATSON DESMOND 


E WATSON P. ©. Box 1954 — Phone 3-6154 — Charlotte, N.C. P. V» DESMOND 


Edgar E. Ball Richard V. McPhail John Wyatt Hugh K. Smith Arthur J. Bahon Sutton M. Ebert 

J. N. Dodgen Box 1174 P. 0. Box 701 P. O. Box 472 Marion R. Woods 8340 Roberts Road 

Phone 3-6154 Phone 8631 Phone 3-3012 Phone 2-3815 Box 779-—Phone 2-134! Elkin Park 17, 
Cherilotte, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. West Point, Ge. Greenville, $. C. Pennsylvania 
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Grey Mare 


than 
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Thanks to Meadows “Conversions,” thousands of long- 
service spinning and twisting frames...many of them 
old enough to have been “turned out to pasture” .. . | 
are running faster and smoother, and turning out 
more yarn than they did in the yearling days. | 
A typical Meadows “Conversion” consists of the 
installation of individual drive pulleys, ball bearing 


tape tension pulleys, aluminum alloy separators, silent 


at all times, a more uniform speed and twist, fewer 
chain drive—and high strength polished and ground ends down, and increased yarn production . . . at far 
steel shafting 


g, mounted on heavy-duty, self-aligning less than the capital investment cost of new frames. 


ball bearings. Can be quickly and easily installed. Write or call us 
The result is lower power consumption, even tension for estimate and particulars, 


MEADOWS CONVERSIONS 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: 
JAMES P. COLEMAN MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY SAM HOGG COLEMAN-ROWE, INC, 
P.O, Box 1351 — 93-A Broadway Atlanta, Georgia P.O. Box 782 
Greenville, South Carolina Providence, Rhode Island 


Salisbury, North Carolina 
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*Manufactured by 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC. 
WHITMAN, MASS. 


TOP ROLLS you can... 


1. Eliminate oiling of top rolls. 


2. Reduce picking and cleaning to levels never 


before possible with solid rolls. 


3: Banish oil-stained yarn. 


4. Reduce maintenance costs. 


The new Whitin-Cleandraft non-lubricated top rolls 
have now been made standard on middle and back lines 
only on new Whitin Spinning Frames for cotton and 
short staple synthetics. They are also recommended and 
available for changeovers and replacements. 


MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. + ATLANTA, GA. » SPARTANBURG, S.C. + DEXTER, ME. 
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‘Barreledé 
Sunlight’ 


A Graphic Illustration of Your Maintenance Painting Costs 


Keep this picture clearly in your mind. On practically thinner . . . cuts material costs. Yes, and of even 
all maintenance painting jobs, the paint represents only greater importance, they know that Barreled Sunlight 
20 per cent of the cost; labor, 80 per cent. And the paint covers better, goes on faster and lasts longer .. . re- 
you specify has a tremendous bearing on what you quires less labor per job and less frequent jobs. 


] labor. 
SAVE OF 1082 OF Nm If you find this hard to believe, let one of our repre- 


sentatives explain a fair, simple on-the-wall test which 
will prove how much you can save on painting by buy- 
ing the best in paint .. . Barreled Sunlight paint. Write 
and he’ll promptly call. 


That is why so many prominent industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional buildings have specified 
Barreled Sunlight paint for so long. Some as long as 
fifty years. They’re willing to pay a few more pennies 
per gallon for Barreled Sunlight to get that extra 
quality which means extra savings 


in both paint and labor. They know BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
that Barreled Sunlight takes more 5-C Dudley St. Providence, R. |. 


Barreled Sunlight 
SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG NOW... ®) 
For full information on ali Barreled Sunlight 
Maintenonce Finishes . . . os well os Borreled 
Sunlight’s new and advanced “Engineered | 
Color” Pion . 


. » write todoy on your compony 
letterhead for this new Barreled Sunlight Coteo- in whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 


log. No charge. No obligation. 
og. No charge. No obligation there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints . . . for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 
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CUT COST 


HOW 
HERE $ you can do it: Use 


Texaco Regal Starfak in your high-speed, grease- 
lubricated ball and roller bearings. You'll reduce: 
1) your maintenance costs; 2) your power costs; 
and 3) your lubrication costs. 

Premium-quality Texaco Regal Starfak is way 
ahead of ordinary grease. It has greater oxidation 


resistance. It won’t form gum, nor will it separate. 


Texaco Regal Starfak stays in the bearings, giving 
top protection under the toughest working con- 
ditions. Naturally, bearings last longer . . . main- 
tenance costs come down. 


In addition, Texaco Regal Starfak minimizes 
“drag” in starting and running. Power consumption 
is bound to be less. And Texaco Regal Starfak’s 
longer lasting protection means fewer applications 
... less lubrication expense. | | 

There are Texaco Lubricants for all textilé.ma- 
chines. Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer show you 
how they can cut your costs. Just-call the nearest of 
the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN . . . TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE, on television Tuesday nights. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Saturday afternoons. 
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f NRAPHIC evidence that those who work with cotton 

I in the textile industry can avail themselves, day by 
day, of much spade-work which furthers the natural advan- 
tages of the fiber and allows for less costly and more precise 
processing, was presented Feb. 18-20 during the 1953 Cot- 
ton Research Clinic at Savannah, Ga. During the three-day 
seminar, sponsored by the National Cotton Council of Am- 
erica, the current status of research previously reported was 
outlined and brand-new developments in processing ma- 
chinery were described. In this and following columns are 
presented abstracts of 15 clinic papers. 


HOW COTTON FIBER PROPERTIES AFFECT YARN 
BEHAVIOR | 


by Helmut Wakeham, Textile Research Institute 


Fiber facts important to yarn behavior include the following: 


Cotton fibers are short and vary in length, hence twist ts necessary 
to achieve transfer of stress from fiber to fiber in a long yarn, and 
the probability of finding fiber ends must be considered in explain- 
ing the local yarn strength. Individual fiber strength and elonga- 
tion to break depend greatly upon the gauge length used in the test. 
Cotton fibers of any one length group vary greatly in strength and 
breaking elongation. Cotton fibers are crimped or kinky—they vary 
in the extension necessary to pull out the crimp; coarse or thick- 
walled fibers generally show more crimp extension than fine or thin- 
walled fibers, the crimp in fine fibers being more easily pulled out. 

Bundle facts important to bundle strength interpretation include 
the following: Bundle strength depends upon gauge length (To a 
first approximation bundle properties are directly related to fiber 
properties; as the length of fiber between bundle clamps is increased 
both fiber and bundle strength decreasé). Bundle strength also de- 
pends upon the variability of fiber elongation; fiber samples in which 
all fibers have nearly the same breaking elongation show relatively 
high bundle strength, and bundle strength is reduced if the fibers 
vary appreciably in breaking elongation, as cotton fibers do. Bundle 
strength is further reduced by variable fiber crimp and by the im- 
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: The 1953 Cotton Research Clinic 


One of the sessions of the 1953 Cotton Research Clinic. 


possibility of having exactly the same length of fiber between the 
clamps for each fiber. 

Yarn facts about optimum twist yarns include the following: 
Yarns ate uneven with respect to local count; at least part of this 
unevegfiess is due to random fiber distribution. The local twist in 
the yarn follows the old spinner’s rule of twist per inch multiplier 
times the square root of yarn count. Local yarn strength is only 
approximately related to local yarn count; the relation between 
count strength is almost non-existent in.a poor yarn. Yarn strength 
by any method of measurement is much lower than the composite 
strength of the fibers at the point of break; part of this loss in 
strength is due to the fact that only 60 to 70 per cent of the fibers 
at the point of break are broken (most of the remaining fibers fail- 
ing to break because they have ends very near the point of break), 
and most of the remaining strength loss is related to factors in 
staple yarn geometry. 


FIBER STRENGTH AND EXTENSIBILITY AS MEAS- 
URED BY THE STELOMETER | | 


by K. L. Hertel, University of Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


The tensile strength of cotton fibers has long been recognized 
as an important property of fibers. Tensile strength affects the proc- 
essing performance of the fibers and is related to the strength of 
the yarn and final fabric. More recently, strength along with exten- 
sibility as given by the stress-strain curve has received considerable 
attention. A number of important parameters can be obtained from 
this stress-strain curve. Various methods have been employed for 
determining the tensile strength or the strength-extensibility prop- 
erty of cotton fibers. The Stelometer is the result of an attempt to 
develop an instrument that would be better controlled than the 
Pressley tester and that would give the breaking extension as well 
as the breaking strength. 

It is a pendulum-type instrument with light-weight indicators that 
follow the position of the weight and stop at the point of break. 
Both rotate about the same fixed axis. The force indicator gives 
the angle that the pendulum makes with the vertical. The extension 
indicator magnifies that portion of the pendulum’s motion that rep- 
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resents the jaw separation and is read with respect to the force 
indicator. In order that the indicators stop at break, the pendulum 
is mounted in a special way. It is mounted in a frame which rotates 
about an axis coincident with the indicator axis. Contrary to most 
pendulum instruments the pendulum axis itself moves through an 
arc while the pendulum bob remains about at the center of rotation 
of the frame. Pressley jaws are presently used to hold the sample. 
One of the Pressley jaws is held in a fork which is an extension 
of the pendulum above its axis of support. The other jaw is held 
in an extension of the rotating frame. As the pendulum and its 
supporting frame are rotated from the vertical toward the horizontal, 
the force tending to separate the two jaws is increased. The two 
indicators rotatable about the axis of rotation of the pendulum 
- frame are actuated by the pendulum. If the fiber sample were inex- 
tensible, the indicators would rotate together at the same rate of 
speed as the frame. At break the pendulum suddenly would drop 
and disengage the small cams on the indicators. Friction stops the 
light indicators. For an actual extensible sample, the pendulum 
bob moves with respect to the frame and a component of this move- 
ment is magnified to give a measure of extension. Another com- 
ponent gives the proper correction for the force indicator. The 
force indicator must maintain a constant angle with that of the 
pendulum for all positions of the frame. So long as the pendulum 
moves slowly from its initial position it continues to push both 
indicators indicating the amount of force in the sample and the 
extension of the sample. If the jaws separate too rapidly, causing 
the pendulum to drop too fast, it loses contact with the indicators 
and they stop. This is the condition that happens at break. 

The data presented thus far indicate the relations that exist within 
a cotton. Different cottons would be pretty well characterized by the 
tenacity at some specified gauge length, and the elongation. By ob- 
serving the tenactiy and the stretch at two different nominal gauge 
lengths, it appears that one can arrive at values of these three char- 
acteristics. Two different breaks would be required to obtain these 
data. Consideration has already been given to means by which this 
could be done rapidly and satisfactorily in the ordinary laboratory. 


EFFECT OF GAUGE LENGTH IN FIBER STRENGTH 
TESTS ON CORRELATION WITH YARN STRENGTHS 


by Hugh M. Brown, Clemson College School of 
Textiles 


In a project with U.S.D.A. the Clemson School of Textiles, using 
the Clemson flat bundle tester, measured the fiber strengths of 105 
cottons at zero, two, four, six, and eight mm. gauge lengths and 
correlated the results with yarn strengths of the same cottons. For 
75 of the cottons the yarns were run and skein tests made in 
U.S.D.A. laboratories. Single and yarn strengths were measured by 
the Clemson School of Textiles. The correlation between single 
end yarn strength and flat bundle fiber strength was higher for all 
of the longer gauge lengths than for so-called zero gauge length, 
being highest for two and four mm. For these gauge lengths the 
coefhicients of correlation ranged from five to 27 per cent higher 
than for zero length for the several types and numbers of yarn. 


at 


Four men who “chopped cotton” 


to insure the clinic’s 1953 re- 
search crop flank A. B. Emmert (center) of Dan River Mills. Lejt 
to right: George Buck of the National Cotton Council; Earl Heard 
of West Point Mfg. Co.; Mr. Emmert; Dent Mangum of the 
N.C.C.; and Walter Regnery of Joanna Mills. 
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The correlations for the skein strength favored the longer gauge 
lengths even more than in the single end breaks, the coefficients 
ranging from three to 49 per cent higher for two to four mm. 
gauge lengths than for zero length. The other 30 cottons were 
processed by the school in three twist multiple into 14s singles, 
14/3 plied yarn and 14/3/3 cord. Flat bundle tests and single 
end tests were made as for the first 75 cottons. For all the different 
yarn types the coefficients of correlation for two and four mm. 
ranged slightly higher than for zero length. 

From the tests it seems that the “equivalent gripping distance’ 
on individual fibers in yarn breaks must be approximately three 
mm. and that measuring the fiber strength at the short lengths used 
in the Pressley test will incorrectly rank certain cottons in relation 
to their merit in yarns. 


THE NEW CONCEPT IN OPENING AND PICKING 


by Robert M: Jones and Robert S. Curley, Saco-Lowell 
Shops 


From the beginning of mechanical handling of cotton fibers, the 
opening or separation of the cotton hairs and the removal of unde- 
sirable foreign matter has been a difficult problem. The cotton 
as cut from the seed by the gin saws is in a loose, fluffy condition 
ready for further processing. However, in order to transport this 
material economically it is compressed into hard bales and in recent 
years we have the high-density bale which not only compacts the 
cotton but all the impurities with it into a mass of about the specific 
gravity of a brick. From such a condition, the opener must restore 
the fibers to their original light, fluffy mass without injury to the 
delicate individual hairs less than 1/1000 in diameter and simul- 
taneously remove the seed, hulls and neps and, now with machine- 
picked cotton, grass, sticks and other residue. 

Most of this machine-picked cotton is dried in heating units 
before ginning. This has resulted in cotton containing a higher 
percentage of foreign material. In addition, included in the late 
crops are a large quantity of small pieces of seed coating with the 
full length fibers attached. These are small particles which are 
extremely difficult to remove during opening, picking and carding 
because of the long fibers adhering to the foreign material and the 
combination sometimes makes the particles lighter than the fiber 
itself. This light particle presents such a large area to the air 
stream that it will not fall out with the dirt but will be drawn along 
with the good fibers. At the same time, there seems to be some 
reduction in the amount of full-grown seeds which are taken out 
by the gins. There is also an increase in the amount of immature 
seeds with considerable growth of fiber attached; the latter being 
flat and soft do not permit the gin saws to cut the fiber from the 
seed. It is increasingly necessary to take these particles out before 
they are crushed between rolls; otherwise they will break up into 
innumerable seed coatings with attached fibers which spread through 
the finished work and make accurate drafting difficult if not 
impossible, 

For some time, we have been advocating the use of more and 
more feeders to cut down the amount of cotton being fed through 
any one feeder. Likewise, we have recommended smaller quantities 
in the opening line and elimination of the over-feeding of pickers. 
It is impossible to get neps or foreign matter out of the center of 
a mass and it is our belief that it is best to try to reduce the parti- 
cle size of the cotton as soon as possible after the bale is opened. 
In our research connected with this problem, we have endeavored 
to find a means of removing the foreign material without increasing 
the number of beaters in the opening line and in the pickers: We 
have found that it is desirable to decrease the speed of the beaters 
as much as possible and wherever possible to decrease the speed of 
the fans. With a reduction in beater speeds, we will have a more 
gentle action in opening the flocks of cotton fiber without twisting 
and knotting them up. It is very apparent that if we can completely 
disintegrate the bunches of cotton fiber, we will present a larger 
surface area to the air stream which will permit the cotton to float 
in the air stream with lower speeds and with substantially fewer 
eddy currents. : 

In our latest design of opening and picking machinery, the grid 
bars are completely removed. In place of these grids, we have sev- 
eral small-diameter, wire-covered rolls which revolve in the direc- 
tion of air flow around the beater and with the points in the 
oppasite direction to the flow. With this arrangement, the carding 
beater speeds may be lowered to 500. or 600 r.p.m. which give 
peripheral speeds from 2,000 to 2,700 feet per minute. To utilize 
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ACETATE - NYLON 
ORLON'- RAYON 


Riegel has a world of wonderful new synthetic fabrics . . . 
acetates, rayons and miracle blends. There are rich nubs, 
flannels and shantung weaves... gabardines that are truly washable by hand or machine, ,, 


new checks, two-tones and solid shades galore... fabrics for slacks, for shirtings 


Cottons 


and value that many leaders in men’s wear and boys’ wear and 
Rayons 


and for all sportswear. There is such an abundance of variety 


now style their lines around Riegel synthetic fabrics. 


SPINNING WEAVING FINISHING 


RIEGEL TEXTILE CORP., 260 Madison Ave., New York 16 * ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHICAGO * DALLAS + DETROIT * JACKSON (Miss.) * LOS ANGELES » PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS 
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Among participants at the clinic were (seated, left to right), M. 
Earl Heard, Walter M. Scott, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, U.S.D.A.; G. E. Hilbert, 
director of the B.A.1.C.; and Walter Regnery, vice-president of 
Joanna Cotton Mills. Standing, left to right: Dean Hugh Brown 
of Clemson; George Buck, technical director for the National 
Cotton Council: Leonard Smith of the council: and Milton Harris 
of Harris Research Laboratories. 


these revolving grids and slow speeds the cotton must be sufficiently 
opened to permit the fiber to remain in the air stream which sur- 
rounds the beater. This is accomplished by placing another wire 
cevered roll, which we call a ‘fringe roll,” immediately below the 
feed roll. The fringe roll acts as an important. adjunct to the beater 
where the fibers are held by the evener rolls and pedals, or by two 
feed rolls, as it helps the beater to pick the cotton cleanly. The 
fringe roll catches the cotton which escapes from the bite of the 
pedals and evener roll and holds these tufts for further reduction 
to minimize the possibility of these bunches passing forward to the 
bottom screen or to the bottom portion of the lap; either of which 
would contribute to the splitting of the lap or increase variation in 
lap evenness. With a fringe roll, the fringe of fibers coming from 
the feed rolls are brought up and forward into the path of the 
beater. As the fibers are prevented from accumulating, and as they 
are detached immediately from the fringe by the beater and carried 
to the screen section, the lap will be more resistant to splitting. 
The revolving rolls covered with saw-toothed wire named Gyro- 
grids are so placed that heavy material struck by the beater will 
fall below the center of the roll and will drop out through the 
weak air stream. Any fiber will tend to cling to the wire round roll 
and is carried back into the path of the beater. Wéith these rolls 
in conjunction with the fringe rolls, the cotton is completely freed 
of large bunches of fiber. Any fibers growing from immature seeds 
tend to be thrown out without breaking the seed and thus remove 
incipient seed coatings from the cotton. Because there are no large 
bunches remaining in the cotton, the speed of the fan can be brought 


down to the point where the cotton fibers will float in the air 


stream and up on the screen. By varying the fan speed the amount 
of cleaning can be controlled within close limits, lower fan speeds 
producing more fly and dirt, a method that is readily adaptable ‘to 
different characters and grades of cotton. Because of the absence 
of bunches, the cotton tends to spread more evenly over the screens 
and therefore gives a better sheeting than was possible with the 
older methods. The resulting lap is therefore in a more nearly uni- 
form condition from the top to the bottom of the lap with the 
cotton thoroughly bloomed. Because the immature seeds are removed 
before calendering, there are not so many oil spots and seed coatings 
in the resulting lap. Because the sheet is uniform and homogeneous 
from top to bottom, there is no tendency of the lap to split when it 
is rolled up on the calender. This method of picking, used in con- 
junction with the pneumatic rack control, results in a firmer and 
stronger lap than it has been possible to obtain previously. 

A similar machine known as the Gyrostatic opener is used in 
the opening line. To receive an adequate blend and relatively uni- 
form feed, four or more No. 7 feeders deliver the cotton on a feed 
table. From the feed table, the stock is delivered by a No. 11 con- 
denser to a control feed chute which in turn deposits the cotton 
uniformly on the apron of the simple opener similar to the picker 
previously described. The opener has a 16-inch diameter beater, 
feed rolls, fringe roll and two or more gyro grids: Instead of 
collecting the cotton on cages it 1s delivered into a specially con- 
“structed exhaust outlet with air draft balancing controls. For the 


first time in an opening machine provision has been made to adjust 
the centrifugal forces of the beater by the centripetal forces of the 
inrushing air stream. The exhaust outlet is connected with a pipe 
line to the condenser feed of a lattice opener, which in turn feeds 
a distributor. Both the opener and picker are protected by patents 
granted and pending. 

Thus, the entire opening and picking system consists only of 
F7 feeders, new Gyrostatic opener, lattice opener and the necessary 
feeding devices and condensers delivering the cotton to two or three 
F-2 pickers. Each picker has two 16-inch beaters with fringe rolls 
and revolving grids. The beater and fan speeds will vary with the 
type of cotton used and with the amount of cleaning required. 
Beater speeds of 500 to 750 r.p.m. have been found satisfactory. 


Fan speeds for Indian cotton with short fiber of heavy denier may , 


require fan speeds up to 1,200 r.p.m. while for American and 
Egyptian cottons these speeds may be reduced to as low as 600 r.p.m. 

Many different cottons have been run experimentally in our lab- 
oratory and a pilot installation is now being tested in a New. Eng- 
land mill. At present, no equipment of this type is available for 
general sale, but we believe that the system described resulting in 
the complete disintegration of the bunches of fiber almost at the 
very start, combined ‘with the relatively few beatings and these, at 
low beater speeds, will produce better opening, cleaner and more 
uniform laps and less degradation of cotton than any opening and 
picking system yet devised. 


THE SHIRLEY OPENER 


by Geoffrey Dakin, British Cotton Industry Research 
Association (The Shirley Institute) 


What is required to clean cotton most effectively and efficiently 
is, in brief: a highly effective method of opening. using the fewest 
machines, with control over the liberated trash. That is what we 
believe we have got in the Shirley opener. 

The essential conditions to be satisfied in the design of an efh- 
cient opening and cleaning machine are: (1) satisfactory feeding 
of the material to the opening device; (2) an opening device which 
achieves the maximum degree of fiber separation—ideally to the 
single-fiber state—without damage to staple; (3) means for clean- 
ing, i.e., the rejection of trash and retention of lint; (4) collection 
of the opened and cleaned material in a form suitable for use at the 
next process. 

A very high degree of openness is achieved on the Shirley opener. 
This gives the trash a chance of being rejected, which it cannot 
have if imprisoned within tufts or unopened cotton. We must do 
more, however, than give the trash a chance to escape; we must 
make sure as far as we can, that it is, in fact, rejected and the lint 
passed on. To obtain separation of the trash from the lint, we make 
use of their difference in buoyancy in an air stream. Although this 
difference in buoyancy for some of the trash particles is not very 
large, separation is assisted by two factors. First, the air stream 
into which the lint and trash are projected by the beater and is 
curved high-speed air stream. There is thus a high centrifugal ac- 
celeration acting on the particles which has the effect of segregating 
the trash and lint by spreading out their respective paths. Secondly, 
a “‘separation edge’ and boundary sheet are used which skim oft a 
controlled amount of the loaded air stream. All the material passing 
outside the separation edge is rejected and all passing inside is de- 
livered. Control over the amount of droppings is obtained by vary- 
ing the setting of the separation edge to the beater. The droppings 
are also affected by the length of the ‘free space,’ which needs to 
be carefully chosen, usually once and for all for the machine. The 
separation is, of course, not perfect. Some lint is dropped and some 
trash delivered. 

For the method of cleaning adopted on the Shirley opener, which 
depends on the differential buoyancy of trash and lint in an air 
stream, a very high degree of opening is obviously vital to. the suc- 
cess of the method. The effect of increasing the beater speed is to 
increase the air speed near the beater, thus increasing the centrifugal 
acceleration on the particles. This causes the particle tracks to 
spread out so that a clearer definition between delivered and rejected 
material becomes possible, hereby raising the cleaning efficiency. 
Finally, the shape of the separation edge is not critical, provided a 
fairly sharp edge is used. 

We prefer to strip our beater pneumatically. Again, efficient 
stripping depends on the correct use and control of air currents, 
combined with a suitable “rake” of tooth on the beater. An air 
speed greater than that dragged around by the beater is desirable to 
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Battery of 
| Cocker Slashers 


or strain or jerk on the yarn, push-button control throughout, and finger-tip tension control. 


Cocker Slashers are made with 7, 9, and 11 Cylinders and are unexcelled for cotton, 


LEA bd spuns, filaments, and other type yarns. Write or wire for full information. 


Southern Mill 
7 These Coeker Slashers have several exclusive features which 
. | make them far superior to other machines. These are: 
1 Differential Friction Compensating Control, which allows continuous high speeds without 
heating of Friction. This, combined with heavy construction which minimizes vibration, 
| enables them to out-produce other type slashers. 
2) The New Cocker Friction, which produces hard beams and gives 20% to 25% more 
per loom beam. 
Cocker Slashers have all of the other features required for fast and accurately controlled production 
. among which are graduated drives which permit changes in speed without overrun of beams 
| 


Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
VO THE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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insure effective stripping; this is achieved by an adequate total air 
output of the machine, combined with a divergent boundary sheet 
which runs below the beater from the separation edge to the bottom 
cage. A suitable ‘rake’ of the beater teeth enables the fibers to 
slide off the teeth freely under the action of centrifugal force. The 
close-fitting beater cover used on conventional pickers is not suitable 
to the conditions on our opener. It leads to build-up of a high air 
pressure near the region of the feed system, due to the much greater 
volume of air dragged around by the beater and the effective seal 
produced by the stock being fed to the machine. This high pressure 
which has undesirable effects is avoided by the use of a suitable 
design of beater cover, such as is shown on the first slide. In fact, 
we usually refer to this as a ‘low-pressure’ Cover. Pneumatic — 
ping of the beater using this cover is highly efficient. 

We considered the usefulness of the machine to the industry to 
be vastly improved by making it as a unit which could be fitted into 
an existing opening line. This is the form the Shirley opener now 
takes. Usually, for straight cotton spinning, a hopper feeder, con- 
ventional beater and lap end follow the opener. This insures that 
lap formation is entirely satisfactory, annd it also enables us to take 
advantage of the very open state of the material to remove as much 
dust as possible. To do this, we run the delivery cages at high speed 
so that only a thin film of opened cotton is drawn onto them and 
dust has ample opportunity of being sucked through the perforations 
of the cages. Delivery to the next process is in the form of loose 
cotton. 


A NEW ROVING TWIST FORMULA 


by James R. Corley, Southern Regional Research 
_« Laboratory 


_ The textile industry has long recognized the need for a method 
of calculating twist to yield more precisely the same drafting resist- 
ance for rovings irrespective of hank or cotton fiber properties. The 
available twist formulas based on hank roving and staple length 
fail to meet this requirement, particularly when processing cottons 
of different fiber fineness values. The reported: investigation of 
Fiori and Brown, Textile Research Journal (21) pp750-7 (1951) 
showed a significant influence of fiber fineness on the turns of twist 
required to obtain satisfactory roving. This work indicated that fiber 
fineness if taken into account together with length and hank: roving 
would provide a more valid basis for determining the twist which 
should be inserted into rovings. 

Relationships were established and the independent effects of 
fiber fineness, length and the hank (size) of the roving on twist 
were determined from three groups of rovings processed from carded 
cottons having as a variable only the property to be evaluated as 
follows: (1) For the fiber fineness twist relationship, four cottons 
of different degrees of fiber fineness were cut to a common length. 
(2) For the length-twist relationship a variety of long staple cotton 
was cut to four different upper half mean lengths. (3) For the hank 
of the roving twist relationship, an uncut widely-grown variety of 
cotton of average fiber fineness and length was used. The fiber 
properties of this cotton also provided the means for adjusting the 
fineness—and length-twist relationships developed from cut cottons 
to an uncut cotton basis. 

The calculated slopes of the lines resulting from plotting hank 
rovings of each group against the turns of twist found to give the 
most satisfactory roving showed that the turns per inch varies 
(1) directly as the square root of fiber-fineness, (2) inversely as the 
length and (3) directly as the (hank roving). 2/3 

When these relationship values were incorporated into an equa- 
tion and the fineness and length-twist relationship values, based on 
cut cotton, were adjusted to an uncut basis a general equation re- 
sulted for determining the turns of twist required to obtain the 
same drafting qualities for rovings made from all cottons as follows: 


— 

—" 


(X) 


where Y = turns of twist per inch 
X = hank roving 
F = Micronaire fineness (curvilinear scale) 
L = classers’ staple length 
This formula has been used for more than 18 months to determine 
the turns of twist to insert in rovings processed at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory from cottons having widely different 
fiber properties. During this time rovings ranging from .50 to 


10.00 hank have shown a more uniform level of drafting resistance, 
irrespective of fiber properties than could be obtained using twist 
calculated by other available formulas. 


CORRELATION OF GAUGE LENGTH WITH FIBER AND 
YARN STRENGTH 


by George W. Pfeiffenberger, Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 


There has been considerable discussion of the validity of cotton 
fiber strength tests made at zero gauge length. Most investigators 
in this field have used Pressley jaws mounted on an IP-4 inclined 
plane tester. In the work reported here, the emphasis is primarily 
on the application of basic research to pilot plant and mill operation. 

Cottons of five levels of fiber strength, from 72:000 to 90,000 
pounds, were selected. Strength was the only variable. Each cotton 
was first spun separately, and then in a number. of blends. From 
extensive tests, it was found that better correlation between fiber 
strength and yarn strength is obtained at zero gauge length than 
at gauge lengths of 2.5 mm. or 5.0 mm. This was true for both 
skein and sinble end yarn strengths. Using the formula developed 
in this work, blends to achieve any desired yarn strength can be 
made, and a constant strength from lot to lot maintained. 


LINT CLEANING BY AIR 
by A. L. Vandergriff, Lummus Cotton Gin Co. 


The essential feature of the Super Jet cleaner is the intersection 
of two streams of air; one high-velocity stream carriés the mixed 
lint and trash, the other changes the direction of the resultant com- 
bined stream, carrying the lint with it. The particles of greater mass 
than the lint continue in the direction of the high-velocity stream. 
The Super Jet cleaner should be located as early in the cleaning 
line as possible, since its efficiency is greatly reduced after the for- 
¢ign matter is broken into smaller pieces and entangled with fibers. 
For quality work, the capacity of the Super Jet cleaner is a maxi- 
mum of 800 pounds per hour. 

In our research work considerable effort is being devoted to a 
study of this type of cleaning. We have recently made studies. of 
the cleaner operating at velocities of about 15,000 feet per minute. 
This presented such problems as turbulence and excess energy re- 
quired to change the direction of the lint fibers but we hope by our 
high-speed photography studies to overcome some of these difficul- 
ties. The improved efficiency of the second cleaner in the tandem 
arrangement has naturally aroused our interest in tandem arrange- 
ments using more than two cleaners. We have run tests on set-ups 


using as many as four openers and cleaners and the results were 


somewhat encouraging. However, in some of these tests on cotton 
which had been elaborately cleaned at the gin the fourth opener 
seemed to go beyond the upward break in the nep count curve. We 
are playing with an idea of assuming that the stock is properly 
opened after the second opener, in which case the cotton would be 
delivered directly from the Super Jet cleaner to the next without 
the opener and condenser between them. This idea will take some 
“doing” to work out but we find it an interesting challenge. 

As a final work on the general cotton cleaning problem let us say 
that we are realizing more and more that the type of foreign matter 


These were the discussion leaders at the 1953 Cotton Research 
Clinic. Left to right, Leonard Smith, @irector of the National 
Cotton Council utilization research division; Bernard R. Koenig, 
assistant co-ordinator of research at Philadelphia Textile Institute; 
Joe L. Delany, general superintendent of Joanna Cotton Mills; 
Earl Heard, vice-president and director of research for West Point 
Mfg. Co.; J. Rollins Jolly, general. manager of the American 
Thread Co. Southern division; and Alfred H. Randall, vice-presi- 


dent of Alabama Mills Ine. ( 
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left in the cotton by a cleaner may be more important than the per- 
centage left. If the remaining foreign matter is pulverized into fine 
particles and entangled in the lint fibers a great percentage of it will 
end up in the card web. Furthermore, machines which accomplish 
this pulverizing are also the machines which show the greatest fiber 
damage. It is only logical that if the action by a cleaning machine 
is severe enough to break up foreign matter into fine particles there 
will be fiber damage accordingly. We do not wish to convey the 
idea that we have machines which handle cotton mechanically with- 
out a certain amount of fiber breakage. We see much advertising of 
mechanical cleaners in which it is claimed that no fiber damage 
occurs and we are skeptical of such claims. Our experience has 
shown that when a fiber array is made on the stock before and after 
such a machine it shows a greater percentage of short fibers and 
smaller percentage of long fibers on the stock following the machine, 
which means that the percentage of fibers contributing to yarn 


strength are reduced by the machine. Of course the degree of fiber 


damage varies with the type of mechanical cleaning, thus it is 
important to consider first, what is the minimum mechanical han- 
dling necessary and second, what type will do the minimum fiber 
damage. We feel that lint cleaninng by air is the best approach. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE ENGINEERING GEE OF 
TEXTILES 


by Walter J. Hamburger, Fabric Research Labor- 
atories 


The role of certain inherent fiber properties and geometric form 
factors of fibers, yarns and fabrics are considered as they may be 
modified to effect desirable changes in certain functional perform- 
ance characteristics of cotton textiles. Three end-use requirements 
are selected as example: (a) drape; (b) crease resistance; and (c) 
ultimate strength. 

The inherent properties shown to be of importance to (a) and 
(b) are the elastic characteristics at low strains, such as bending 
modulus, energy index of elasticity and deformation index of elas- 
ticity. Since these indices of elasticity are dependent upon the mag- 
nitude of the strain leved, the influence of geometric variables such 
as number of fibers, fiber moment of inertia and yarn radius are 
considered. In the case of (c) the elastic properties at Aigh strain 
levels and their variability, as well as to form effects, is shown to be 
highly significant. 


OPENING AND CLEANING COTTON BY MEANS OF 
ELECTROSTATIC ELECTRICITY 


by Hugh M. Brown, Clemson College School of 
Textiles 


This is a progressive report on a project with the U.S.D.A. in 
which the possibility of cleaning or processing cotton by means 
of electrostatic electricity was to be thoroughly explored. First, 
several fundamental properties of cotton and trash were to be 
measured in hope such information would aid in designing experi- 
mental machines to be built and tested in the later phases of the 
project. 

By means of capacitance bridge and special condenser, the dielec- 
tric constant and dissipation factor were measured at 200 KC for 
seven cottons and several types of trash. The dielectric constants 
for the cottons ranged from three to five which agreed fairly well 
with values found by Balls. Cotton and trash gave quite different 
values for dielectric constant’ and dissipation factor for air-cotton 
mixture of equal mass. 

Tribo-electric effects were measured for four cottons and several 
kinds of trash by rubbing the specimens with a large number of 
materials such as glass, Lucite, Bakelite, Polystyrene, roll covering 
materials, etc. A means was designed to automatically rub all 
specimens with the same pressure and velocity to give comparable 
results. 
observed. 

Voltages produced by rubbing with the same materials were meas- 
ured by the Hayeh Chromey method where specimens mounted on 
a wheel pass under the rubbing material on one side and under the 
grid of a detector tube on the other side arranged to produce pulses 
on an oscilloscope. By comparison with pulses from a known 
voltage, it 
be produced on both cottons and trash. 
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Considerable difference between trash and cotton were 


was shown that potentials ranging to 5,000 yolts could’ 


Many experiments were made on opening and cleaning cotton by 
working it between charged grids by means of combs on long han- 
dies. Though rather large forces could be produced on the cotton 
by a field of 16,000 volts per inch, little ‘cleaning resulted since 
polarization seemed to make the trash cling to the cotton like iron 
fillings to nails when lifted with a magnet. 

A machine having charged concentric grids, one rotating inside 
the other, failed to clean cotton even when various forms of teeth 
and bars mounted on the cylinders to pull or beat the cotton in the 
field between the cylinders. A picker-type machine employing a 
strong field between the feed rolls and an insulated beater removed 
1.5 per cent trash, which was about the same as with no field. The 
project seems by no means hopeless and many more experimental 
arrangements are to be tried, 


THE OPENING AND BLENDING OF COTTON AND 
OTHER FIBERS 


by William A. Hunter, T.M.M. (Research) Ltd. 


The approach’to the problem of opening and blending commenced 


soon after the end of World War II when the volume and variety 


of man-made fibers showed signs of rapid extension and it quickly 
became most evident that, in order to achieve adequate pre-treatment 
and blending of these newer fibers, a new technique was required. 
No longer would the slightly modified existing line of opening and 
picking machines be capable of providing that intimate mixing of 
the fibers becoming available—an improvisation which was obvi- 
ously becoming out-of-date—and machinery specifically designed for 


othe job was a necessity. 


It was therefore on the wave of regenerated and synthetic fibers 
that we embarked in quest of a means of securing a blend which 
would be as intimate as practicably possible, at the earliest possible 
stage of processing. The most obvious field in which to commence 
our exploration was in the processing of spun dyed rayon, where 
the mixing of certain primary colors together, or with ordinary 
white matt or bright viscose, or with acetate fibers, to obtain a 
wide variety of colors and shades of color, demanded the most care- 
ful attention if the blend was to be “‘on shade.’’ With the processing 
of colored fibers, or fibers in blend to give cross-dyeing effects, the 
inadequacy of conventional methods is quickly perceived and the 
importance of this defect has attracted the attention of a number 
of technologists and textile machinery manufacturers who have 
applied themselves, in their several ways, to the solution of the 
problem. 

What applies in the case of blending spun-dyed rayon or any of 
the synthetic fibers, applies equally to the blending of. cottons, 
except that in the latter case defects in blending are not very 
apparent until a much later stage of processing is reached, when 
end breakage rates increase, or there is a drop in yarn strength or 
the count range begins to show excessive variation. 

If we are to employ short-cut processes with success, attention 
to the accurate performance of each stage of processing is essential, 
for the margin of safety has been narrowed considerably by the 
elimination of duplication which undoubtedly has the effect of 
making many errors. Therefore; we must first of all look at the 
condition of the lap put up behind the card. 

Are we satisfied that the fibers in every lap of a given mixing 
are so intimately mingled that a sample taken from any part of 
any lap would register the same effective length of staple, the 
same percentage of short fiber, or the same immaturity count? My 
experience is in the negative. This intimate mingling—this blend- 
ing, be it of cotton, rayons or synthetics, depends upon one factor, 
the breakdown of the masses of compressed fibers into the most 
minute tufts possible, bringing the material to what may be termed 
an almost fluid state by which means, fiber to fiber to fiber inti- 
macy among the constituents of the blend required can be achieved. 
This idea of reducing the stock to a “fluid” state, without damage 
to the material, even when fed in bulk, meant a departure from the 
conventional method of opening cotton. 

We have never been satisfied with the material as delivered 
from the conventional bale opener or hopper feeder, regardless of 
what type of evener means was used, whether rotary stripper, spiked 
lattice or comb. If set close enough to bring the masses down even 
to reasonable size, these eveners interfere with the production of 
the machine. The principle of combining the mass by means of a 
spiked lattice had much to commend it, and this principle has. been 
embodied in a machine in which the stock is fed into the creeper 
lattice, through a feed system, and intensively combed without 
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Men who buy cotton for Southern mills were on hand at Savan- 
nah. Left to right, M. J. Florence of Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, 
Ga.; B. O. Creekmore of Riegel Textile, Ware Shoals, 5. C.; R. B. 
Horsley of Pepperell Mfg. Co.; D. W. Anderson of Alice Mfg. 
Co.; A. W. Fisher of Cannon Mills; and H. E. Russell of Glenwood 
Mills. 


damage to the staple. The uniformly opened material is ejected 
into the mouthpiece and conveyed to the next machine of the 
sequence blender. 

The attachment of this high deigroc of uniform opening at an 
early stage of processing suggested the possibilities for metering 
this homogeneous material; as one would for example, meter grain 
or similar materials within close limits of accuracy, thereby ensur- 
ing absolute control of a desired blend. Metering usually implies 
measurement of volume of liquids, gases, etc., where the density 
per unit volume is constant, and iencbaie with fibrous material 
reduced to uniform density by the disintegration of pressed masses 
to tufts of virtually uniform small size, it has been found possible 
to so control the delivery of such material within a very narrow 
margin of error, around 0.6 per cent and to accommodate the vari- 
ations arising from the specific gravity of the several types of fibers 
which it may be desired to blend. 

The blending machine may, for example, contain four units 
each receiving the well-opened stock from its corresponding lattice 
(in the English sense) opener, the delivery from each unit being 
controlled by vari-speed drive, according to requirements. It will 
be appreciated that cotton in this finely opened state will not only 
blend more intimately but can be more readily freed of its trash 
content, and will require fewer beating points than are usually 
found on the more conventional equipment. These new machines 
will have a marked effect upon the layout of the opening room of 
the future and will help to minimize the over-beating, now so 
lamentably prevalent in an effort to achieve maximum trash extrac- 
tion and incidentally, will reduce nepping, curling an stringing. 


MILL EXPERIENCE WITH SPEEDED-UP CARDING 


by William A. Newell, North Caroling State College 
School of Textiles 


Of 32 mills which have tried the North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles’ recommendations for nep reduction, 21 (or 65.5 
per cent) have obtained favorable results, eight (or 25 per cent) 
have obtained unfavorable results, and three mills were still experi- 
menting at the time of the most recent survey. Ten of the mills 
which have reported favorable results are in North Carolina, seven 
in South Carolina, two in Georgia, and one each in Alabama and 
South Carolina. Cottons processed ranged from one-inch strict 
good ordinary to 114-inch M Leaf American, 1 7/16-inch Egyptian 
fully good to extra. Yarns spun ranged from 10s to 60/2. Twelve 
of the mills reported production increases averaging 56.41 per cent. 
Eleven of the plants reported a decrease in neps, the percentage 
averaging 21.41. Eight mills reported yarn quality improvements, 

Remarks from mill supervisors who had favorable results with 
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the N. C. State recommendations are as follows: Entire mill on 
recommended speed and settings. Cancelled planning for 
$45,000 worth of new carding equipment. Neps reduced 21 
per cent... . Lickerin speed raised from 400 to 735 r.p.m., getting 
cleaner yarn and better break. Almost 400 cards operating on 
new speeds and settings. . . . Have installed 15-inch sliver cans. 

.. We are convinced that the recommendations contained in your 
report have real merit and are working toward putting them into 
effect in all our cotton-processing departments. We think this 
is a most constructive report and plan to do further experimenting 
using this report as a guilde. 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS IN OPENING AND PICKING 
RESEARCH 


by Peter M. Strang, Whitin Machine Works 


Opening and picking equipment may be considered to do five 
things: (1) it progressively reduces the size of the pieces of cotton 
in process, (2) it removes waste and trash, (3) it blooms the 
stock, (4) it blends different bales of cotton to give a more uniform 
product and (5) it prepares cotton in lap form for carding. A 
scientific analysis of the first three phases is a dirty, tedious task 
while the fourth and fifth phases may be judged in a practical: man- 
ner by observing the way the spinning room i operates and by weigh- 
ing the laps. 

At times skepticism is expressed as to whether the machines in 
an opening line are arranged in the most advantageous order, but 
the sequence of these units has been established by trial and error 
over a long period of time in many mills. It is not practical to con- 
sider changing the order of such cumbersome machines as the verti- 
cal opener and the downstroke cleaner in a plant.' While the effec- 
tiveness of these units may be compared to a certain extent by 
the percentage of waste each removes from the total weight of 
cotton fed, comparisons of this kind require qualification. For ex- 
ample, if two machines in sequence in an opening line remove 
the same percentage weight of trash, when judging the comparative 
effectiveness of the units, consideration must be made of the fact 
that the second machine had to process stock which contained a 
smaller reservoir of waste than was present at the first unit. Conse- 
quently the two machines may not be equally efficient although the 
percentage weight of material removed is the same. 

A survey indicates that opening and picking is largely .a series 
of repetitive operations. A sheet of cotton composed of small 
pieces is fed to a beater which tears the mass. of cotton presented to 
it into smaller pieces and removes some of the dirt. A current of 
air then transports the cotton to a condenser where it is again formed 
into a sheet. This treatment is repeated at each beater. It appears 
reasonable that at each beater pieces of leaf and trash are broken into 
smaller pieces, some of which continue with the cotton to the next 
beater. The air which conveys the stock will tend to distribute 
throughout the’cotton any dirt remaining in the stream. The re- 
moval of dirt and the tearing of the cotton into smaller pieces 
occur simultaneously in present equipment. 

As a means of classifying and comparing the leaf and trash in 
the droppings from the different beaters, apparatus was assembled 
which would furnish a vertical stream of air of known velocity in 
a three-inch orifice. The apparatus was constructed so that a range 
of velocities could be obtained. Sjnce the air stream was vertical, 
when leaf and trash from droppings were introduced into the 
stream, the pieces having an air drag greater than that caused by 
the stream would fall through the stream and be collected. The 
pieces of leaf and trash having an air drag equal or less than that 
caused by the stream would be blown away. 

In order to compare the types of leaf and trash removed by the 
different beaters, samples were carefully separated and weighed. 
Each sample of waste was then introduced into an air stream of 
lowest velocity. The fine trash would be blown away and the waste 
which fell through the stream was collected and weighed. The 
amount remaining after passing through the stream of low velocity 
was then introduced into a stream of higher velocity and the pro- 
cedure was repeated. In this way the leaf and trash from each beater 
could be classified and compared in percentages by weight. Curves 
show the classification of waste from a three-blade beater, a Kirsch- 
ner beater and a lickerin. 

The curves indicate that the amount of fine trash increases pro- 
gressively. with the number of beaters involved in the processing of 
stock. Each successive beater appears to pulverize some trash which 
is carried forward with the cotton. The apparatus used to classify 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
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Providence, R.|. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. * Chicago, Ill. 
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the trash in beater droppings was also used in determining the 
minimum velocity of the air stream required to transport cotton. 
It is axiomatic that the velocity of an air stream which will convey 
cotton aggregates must be greater than that of a minimum flow 
which will float the aggregates. 

The conclusion may be drawn that an air stream is not selective 
with reference to the transportation of cotton and much of the leaf 
and trash normally in that cotton. In other words, air velocities 
which are necessary to convey cotton are of sufficient magnitude to 
carry also much of the leaf and trash whose removal is one of the 
objectives of opening and picking equipment. 


THE EFFECTS OF STORAGE AND GIN DRYING 


TEMPERATURE ON THE SPINNING QUALITY OF 


‘GREEN’ NEW-CROP COTTON 
by Jack Compton, Institute of Textile Technology 


The work to be reported is concerned with the effect of (a) stor- 
age of freshly-opened (green) cotton (DPL-15, 1951 crop), ginned 
with gin drying temperatures both lower and higher than normally 
employed, as baled lint, and (b) storage of freshly-opened seed 
cotton prior to ginning, but subsequently ginned after gin drying at 
a temperature lower than normal, on spinnability and other proper- 
ties of commercial importance. Cotton picked from the same field 
at the height of the season and ginned after low temperature gin 
drying, served as the control. 

As a result of this investigation, the following conclusions can 
be drawn from data obtained: (1) Storage alone has no apparent 
effect on fiber length array, uniformity ration, and strength of 
“green” new crop cotton. (2) A slight decrease in staple length 
array, a sliph< icrcase in irregularity of fiber length, and no effect 
on fiber strength, drag, or stiffness occurred as a result of the use 
of excessive heat during gin drying of ‘green’ new crop cotton. 
(3) Neither the storage of “green’’ new crop cotton or the gin 
drying temperature has a significant effect in the percentage of mill 
waste, (4) A trend toward a decrease in neps in the card web with 
storage was found, but no effect was noted as being due to the 
use of an excessive gin drying temperature. (5) Storage of ‘‘green’’ 
new crop cotton for two to three months after picking as baled 
ginned lint results in a definite decrease in ends down during spin- 
ning when low and high temperature gin drying conditions were 
employed, whereas no significant difference was found in spinna- 
bility of low and high temperature gin dried cotton. (6) Storage of 
seed cotton prior to ginning at a low gin drying temperature, and 
subsequently spun without further storage in the bale, showed a 
decrease in ends down in comparison with unstored cotton. (7) A 
trend toward a decrease in yarn skein break factor with storage of 
low temperature gin dried cotton seems to exist which is not evident 


with yarns prepared from high temperature gin dried cotton. (8) A 
comparison of the single end and skein strengths of 30s warp yarn 
(22.3 TPI) prepared from high temperature gin dried ‘‘green’’ 
new crop cotton with that gin dried at a low temperature indicates 
that the former.is greater than the latter. On the other hand, the 
corresponding 42s filling yarn (23.0 TPI) data indicated that the 
low temperature gin dried cotton gave a stronger yarn. (9) The 
per cent non-uniformity (per cent NU) of both warp and filling 
yarn. spun from high temperature gin dried “green” cotton was 
greater than for low temperature gin dried cotton. (10) Numerous 
physical and chemical tests made on the variously processed cottons, 
failed to show the cause for the decrease in ends down during spin- 
ning resulting from either bale or seed cotton storage. 

In summary, it may be stated that the poor initial spinnability of 
new crop cotton can be overcome by storage for a period of two 
to three months after picking, either as seed or bale cotton. The 
cause for the spinnability behavior of new crop cotton is thus 
ascribed to changes occurring in- the fiber during storage which 
have yet to be measured. No significant decrease in spinnability of 
new crop cotton results from gin drying at the recommended oper- 
ating temperature, or slightly above. However, fiber tests indicate 
that the use of excessive gin drying temperatures may be detrimen- 
tal to both fiber length and strength. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON CLEANING RESEARCH AT 


by Ralph A. Rusca, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory 


The S.R.R.L. cotton opener was publicly announced for the first 
time at the 1951 Cotton Research Clinic. The studies to date have 
been of a somewhat fundamental nature, and have included work on 
the effect of sharp-pointed projections on the physical properties of 
cotton fibers, and on the effect of the geometrical configuration of 
grid bars and screens on fiber properties and cleaning efficiencies. 

At West Boylston Mfg. Co. use of the opener resulted in less spin- 
nable fiber in waste, a decrease of from 14.3 to 20.7 per cent re- 
ported on different cottons. In West Boylston yarn, a decrease in 
ends down was reported and opening and picking data revealed ten 
per cent less spinnable fiber in waste. 

In carding, less fly was reported and a decrease in neps noted. 
Joanna Cotton Mills reported that by using the cleaner a savings of 
$24,400 per year on cotton alone results from the reduction in waste. 

Production rate of 3,000 pounds per hour has been attained. In 
cleaning, it was averaged taking 22 per cent of the waste with less 
than five per cent lint in the waste. We hope to attain 50 per cent 
trash removal in a single machine. The percentage now is between 
20 and 30. 


Lite Among English Workers 


By WILLIAM HAYS SIMPSON — Part Two 


HE British cotton industry received about $110,000,000 
& worth of raw materials and machinery under the Mar- 
shall Plan in 1949 to aid in keeping Lancashire mills at 
work. But the mills were not in full production, the weav- 
ing and spjnning rooms operating at about 75 per cent of 
capacity. To a large extent this was due to the shortage 
of labor. Many workers who had gone to other industties 
during the war period did not return because of better pay 
elsewhere and the leaving-school age had been increased to 
15 thus eliminating many boys and girls from employment. 
Older persons were not attracted to textile work because of 
past depressions in the industry and because of the dirt in 
the mills. 
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Many concerns therefore began modernization aimed to 
improve the efficiency and appearance of their mills. New 
machinery, air conditioning, rearrangement of machinery, 
landscaping of mill grounds tended to give the industry a 
lift in the eyes of many potential workers. 

In an effort to educate the residents of the area regarding 
the use made of dress material style shows were held on 
numerous occasions in town halls, usually on Saturdays, so 
the working people could attend. Displays of all types of 
cotton material showing its many uses were common in 
Lancashire towns and the importance of these articles in 
world trade was emphasized upon all the people. Illus- 
trated pamphlets prepared and published by the Recruit- 
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ment and Training Department of the Cotton Board ably 
depicted the careers open to boys and girls in the cotton 
industry and presented attractive work scenes in various de- 
partments of cotton mills. 

A program of study was formulated for the youthful 
workers between 15 and 18 years old which would not only 
give them instruction in textile work but also in other stud- 
ies. Thus juvenile workers were introduced in some mills 
to continuation schools which they attended for two one- 
half days a week, usually on Monday morning and Wednes- 
day afternoons. All students are taught social studies, arith- 
metic, English; the girls are instructed in cooking and 
sewing, the boys in carpentry. While the government pays 
the teachers, their salaries are often supplemented by the 
mill management. Young employees are paid their regular 


-wages while attending these classes. 


- Other educational and some social advantages are offered 
young employees and in certain mills those under 16 pay 


half-price for their dinners. 


To attract and keep employees who are mothers, nur- 
series have been established by a number of mills. The 
nurseries are built in accordance to specifications of the 
Ministry of Health and are subject to its supervision. 


For example let’s consider a nursery in a mill near Man- 
chester which was established in 1948. This nursery has a 
capacity of 41 children, 15 of whom may be between one 
and two years old and 26 between two and five years of 
age. The Ministry of Health regulates this number accord- 
ing to the size of the building and the staff. The staff in 
this instance totaled eight, of whom one, the staff-matron, 
must be a registered nurse. Also included was a deputy 
matron who can qualify as a student or assistant nurse, and 
a nursery nurse who is required to hold a child care certifi- 
cate. The other five members of the staff are required to 
be of good character and able to care for and supervise 
children not over five years of age. 


Children may be left at the nursery by their mothers 
when they go to work at the mill at 7:30 a.m. and may 
be picked up at 5:30 p.m. The first five days are free, 
thereafter a charge of one shilling a day is made or half 
a shilling for a half-day for each child. 

This charge hardly cares for cost of food, for the children 
receive three meals a day, breakfast, dinner and tea. For 
breakfast they are given a cereal or porridge, bread, butter, 
bacon and cocoa: for dinner meat. potatoes, an additional 


. vegetable, dessert and a beverage; for tea, milk custard, 


bread and jelly. 

This nursery is equipped with two toilets and two wash 
basins for habies and two toilets and six wash basins for 
the older children. There are baby beds and cots for sleep- 
ing periods and the mill supplies the diapers used at the 
nursery. A playground area equipped with rocking horses, 
slides, etc., is available to the children with, of course, 
supervised play. Each child is given cod liver oil, orange 
juice and milk daily, paid for by the government, but the 
doctor who calls daily is paid by the mill. 

In 1949 and 1950 some mills arranged work so mothers 
could work at odd and irregular hours during the day but 
the recent recession in cotton manufacturing eliminated such 


 arfangements. Some nurseries were closed, too, but others 


were still in operation in the Summer of 1952. 


Another source of labor for this understaffed industry 
was the European volunteer workers and after some debate 
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the cotton trade unions and employers agreed that these 
displaced persons could be brought into the industry, 

The Ministry of Labor was responsible for arranging 
transportation of the European volunteer workers from the 
Continent to the employment areas. All workers were given 
medical examinations, registered by the appropriate civilian 
authorities and issued ration books, identity cards and 
police certificates of registration. Essential clothing, drawn 
mainly from government surplus stocks, was provided each 
worker. The ministry also endeavored to care for the spiri- 
tual and educational development of these people.’ 

Between 1947 and 1950 the cotton industry received 
10,500 European workers of 15 nationalities. These in- 
cluded 7,000 people of many nationalities from displaced 
persons’ camps in Germany and ‘Austria, 2,000 unemployed 
Austrian girls recruited in 1947 for a limited period and 
2,000 members of the Polish Resettlement Corps who had 
served with the Polish army in England. If the Poles are 
excepted about 90 per cent of these workers were women 
and girls. Though many of Lancashire's textile operatives 
are of Irish origin, an attempt to recruit Irish labor was 
not successful, for of the 1,000 to 2,000 Irish girls who 
arrived in Lancashire during this period other employment 
proved more attractive to them. 


Approximately 80 firms have their own hotels which 
accommodated about 1,800 foreign workers. Some of these 
afford better living quarters than those enjoyed by Lanca- 


‘shire workers and at reasonable prices. For example, one 


mill charges 25 shillings for room and board a week which 
includes two meals a day for five days and three meals on 
Saturdays and Sundays. The remainder were housed in 
private homes or in government hotels. 


Some of the Europeans were skilled operatives and were 
immediately put in charge of machines or appointed instruc- 
tors to beginners.. Where possible beginners were taught by 
instructors of their own nationalities. A government train- 
ing center was established at Oldham, but as this center 
could handle only a limited number of Europeans, individ- 
ual mills instituted the government vocational training 
schemes. This program called for systematic training for 
about three months with the government paying trainee 
rates and allowances. A few mills simply placed the Euro- 
pean alongside skilled workers where they learned how to 
operate the machines. 


As conditions of hours and wages are far better than the 
displaced workers knew on the Continent they appear well 
satisfied in their new environment. In general, management 
has praised the work of these employees but at the same 
time expressed concern over social problems which arise 
relative to them. 


The Mill Village 


The early cotton mills in England, as in the United States, 
were built at places where water power was available. Then 
because of lack of adequate transportation it was necessary 
for many mills to construct homes for operatives in order 
to be assured of a sufficient number of workers to operate 
the mill. Some idea of the problems which confronted early 
mill owners may be gotten from a letter written by Samuel 
Greg to a friend in January, 1835.8 In this communication 
Mr. Greg explained how he bought an old mill, with a 
worn out water wheel and 50 nearby cottages, in 1832. It 
took two years to make the necessary repairs, install the 
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machinery and collect suitable employees. An effort was 
made to find respectable families ‘who would make them- 
selves a home and lose the migratory spirit which is one 
of the peculiar characteristics of the manufacturing popu- 
lation.”” To give them “innocent occupation” for their lei- 
sure hours, the management divided three fields into small 
garden plots for the operatives. The families also had 
flower gardens either in front of or behind their houses. 

Two years later, the population having grown consider- 
ably, Mr. Greg thought it was time to establish a Sunday 
school. Meetings were first held in a cellar and as the 
number grew the girls were provided with a new building 
and the cellar was left to the boys who later moved to a 
new room. By this time 160 girls and 120 boys were en- 
rolled in the Sunday school. The success of the Sunday 
school was attributed to the superintendent who was one 
of the mill’s dressers who “labored in the ranks as the 
lowest of fellows but on Sunday this worthy man assumes 
his long black clerical coat, puts on a broad beaver, grasps 
his walking-cane and is at once metamorphosed into a Meth- 
odist minister, a superintendent of the Sunday school, a 
spiritual friend and pastor among his neighbors and the 
most important and honored man in our whole community.” 

A playground was made near the mill where quoits, 
cricket and other games were played but the boys and girls 
generally played separately. 

Drawing classes were started in 1834 and met on Satur- 
day evenings from 6 to 7:30 during the Winter. 
one half the time was spent on drawing and the rest on 


geography or natural history. This time was spent on the - 


playground in the Summer. A singing class met at the end 
of the drawing class and lasted until 9 o'clock, This was 
a very active group and it was considered a privilege to be 
included in its membership. 

About 30 evening parties were held in the community 
during the Winter. These, Mr. Greg felt, ‘were effectual 
in civilizing the manners of the people.” Great care was 
taken to invite any family that was tolerably respectable, 
especially if they attended Sunday school. This test when 
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applied eliminated a good many persons, for of the 300 
employed in the mill and who lived in the village, only 
about 160 were considered eligible guests. The parties were 
held in the school room and after tea was served games 
such as piecing maps or pictures, chess, draughts and build- 
ing houses of cards were engaged in. Some group singing 
was enjoyed before the parties ended shortly after 9 o'clock. 
It was customary, however, for the boys and girls to sit at 
different tables at tea but they joined ranks in games. 


Mr. Greg was rather proud of the warm baths he intro- 
duced in his village. By adding a small room to the back 
of his mill he was able to install seven baths. Cold water 
was piped from a cistern above the engine house while 
the hot water was piped in from a large tub which received 
waste steam from the dressing room. Men and women 
bathed on alternate days. The baths cost a penny each but 
a subscription of a shilling a month entitled the subscriber 
to a maximum of five baths a week. 

The Order of the Silver Cross was later established for 
girls over 17 years of age. Membership in this organization 
was a distinct mark of superiority of character and was a 
step in humanizing the sterner part of the Por of the 
community. 

Through the establishment of this community of between 
70 and 80 families, Mr. Greg felt that he had obtained a 
fixed and settled population, from which he obtained his 
workers. The added activities made work in the mill more 
pleasant and life in the community more attractive. 

Today this mill village is gone and the nearby unsettled 
area of the early period is heavily populated. And also 
today all the cotton mill villages, as such, of England have 
disappeared. True, some mills own houses, one more than 
250 dwellings, but that is an exception. No cotton mill 
communities operate as do many of the villages in our 
Southern states—all are parts of larger communities in Lan- 
cashire. The close social, economic and religious relation- 
ship of a century ago, as described above, no longer exists. 
But there is a common feeling of kinship between the em- 
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secretary of Phi Psi, which is celebrating its 50th anniversary. 


THE 17-MILL TEST meeting held on the campus of Alabama Polytechnic Institute was one of several conducted at textile centers 
under joint sponsorship of the Institute of Textile Technology and the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. Appearing on the 


program at Auburn were (left to right) Cleveland L. Adams, head of the Auburn School of Textiles; Dr. T. L. W. Bailey of 1.T.T.., 
and John T. Wigington, director of technical service for A.C.M.I. 


An extra feature of the meeting at Auburn Feb. 12 was the initiation of three Alabama mill executives as honorary members of 
Phi Psi textile fraternity. In the picture at right are M. Earl Heard, national president of Phi Psi; Initiates Hamp Morris Ill ( presi- 
dent of Geneva Cotton Mills), Erwin Lehmann (vice-president of West Point Mfg. Co.) and A. D. Elliott ( vice-president of Hunts- 

,); and the president of the Auburn chapter of Phi Psi, Bruce Williams of LaGrange, Ga. 


Mr. Wigington is executive 
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ployers and employees, each having a high regard for the 
other's feelings. 

The rent charged for company-owned houses is neither 
appreciably higher or lower than rents charged tn similar 
houses in other like sections of the cities or towns. And 
as a rather rigid rent control law has been enforced in 
England for some years it is unlikely that charges will soon 
be increased on rental property. Furthermore, when an op- 
erative, living in a dwelling owned by a cotton mill, changes 
his job he cannot be asked to vacate the house. Of 295 
houses owned by one mill there were, in 1950, 106 dwel- 
lings occupied by families, no members of which worked 
in the mill. The management makes all repairs to the dwel- 
lings, many of which are between 50 and 150 years old, 
but in spite of their age they are in surprisingly good 
condition. 

The houses, in a typical workingman’s community, are 
built wall-to-wall, thus affording no side outlets. Some of 
the less desirable homes are also built back-to-back with 


“only a front entrance. Under such circumstances the fam- 


ilies have the disadvantage of less light and ventilation, but 
because of the larger closed areas they have the advantage 
of warmer homes. All houses border on the sidewalk with 
an occasional single cut stone step in front of the dwelling. 
This step is often well. worn from years of constant use 
but it is not only always very clean but. ‘is often highly 
polished. It is a daily practice of the Lancashire women 
to not only wash and polish this stone step but also to wash 
the sidewalk in front of their homes. This they do on their 
knees with wash rags, contending that “one can never get 
a place clean with a mop.” 

Their houses are built of brick with. slate or tile roofs 
and, generally speaking, the English cotton mill workers 
are good housekeepers. The front room, or sitting room, is 
used for the entertainment of friends. Since there are no 
basements many homes have flagstone floors on the ground 
floor; others have wooden floors. In either case the floors 
are usually well covered with rugs of various patterns. These 


rugs are often made by the housewife and usually show 


considerable originality and skill. Other rugs, purchased by 
operatives at auctions or at stores, reflect the taste of the 
purchaser who, unfortunately, in some instances, have been 
the victims of glib salesmen. . Others admired an unusual 
combination of colors when buying rugs. 

Religious pictures or prints are popular wall decorations. 
Pictures of flowers or ornamental flowers adorn the front 
room and a figurine, won at a fair or purchased at an auction 
usually occupies a prominent place at the front window. 

This room is heated by a stove or a fireplace. Ornamen- 
tal fireplaces are very common and are equipped with coal 
grates. Some of the stoves have fancy trimmings and many 
of them are very serviceable. One such type was so con- 
structed that the middle part, which contained the grate, 
heated the room while on one side water was also heated. 
At the same time pies or cakes could be baked in an oven 
on the other side of the grate. These three-purpose stoves 
enjoy considerable popularity in Lancashire and while difh- 
cult to clean are kept highly polished. | 

In the usual cotton mill worker's home the kitchen is 
the only other ground floor room and it opens on the back 
yard. This room is slightly smaller than the front room and 
is also used as a dining room. The kitchens are equipped 
with running cold water which is heated by small electric 
heaters or by stoves. A small pantry opens off the kitchen. 


_ flagstones while others are used to grow flowers and vege- 


The stairway is usually located between the living room 
and the kitchen and leads to a front and a back bedroom. 
In many such homes the upstairs is made into three bed- 
rooms. The upstairs is not heated. 

This type of home usually has .a small back yard, about 
15 by 20 feet enclosed by a five or six-foot brick wall. Two 
small brick structures are usually located there, one being 
equipped with a flush toilet and the other used to store fuel. 

Some of the back yards are completely paved with large 


tables. Homes with large lots often have very good vege- 
table gardens and many have converted their war-time metal 
bomb shelters into tool houses. (To be continued.) 


Kh 1. Ministry of Labor Gazette, Aug., 1949, pp. 261-262. 


8. Samuel Greg, Layman's Legacy, Appendix A, pp. 315-325. 


U. + European Textile Leaders Confer 


Representatives of the American cotton industry and 
Western European cotton textile leaders conferred last 
month at Zurich, Switzerland, on plans for a campaign to 
familiarize technical personnel of European cotton mills 
with improved cottcn qualities and better cotton utilization 
methods. 

U. S. cotton industry representatives at the meeting 1 were 
Read P. Dunn Jr., Washington, foreign trade director of 
the National Cotton Council, and Malcolm E. Campbell, 


> 
Raleigh, N. C., dean of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College. 

“Our representatives at the Zurich meeting were seeking A 


to accomplish a dual goal,” Harold A. Young, council presi- 
dent, explained. ‘First, they were attempting to interest top 
management of leading European mills in the possibilities 
of capitalizing on improved fiber properties and of more 
fully utilizing cotton to make cotton products better, more 
attractive and less expensive, and thus to widen the market 
for cotton. 

“They also are working with mill managements on a 
follow-through campaign at the technical and operating 
level to achieve the over-all objective of getting more cotton 
consumed. The plan calls for a team of as many as ten 
from the Department of Agriculture, technical schools, pri- 
vate laboratories, associations like the council, and possibly 
other groups including private mills, to visit key European 
research centers and mill communities.”’ 

Mr. Young said that the American experts discussed the : 
progress of cotton research in the United States from the 
standpoint of the development and utilization of fiber 
properties. 

“We are particularly interested in determining whether 
this research is sufficiently well directed toward the needs 
of European spinners,” he said. “We also would like to 
learn from our European customers of any additional prob- 7 
lems that should be given research attention. From the 
European point of view, the exchange of information might 
be helpful in finding new market outlets for cotton and in 
strengthening cotton’s position in. present outlets in do- 
mestic markets on the Continent.” 


The only reason a great many American families don’t 
own an elephant is that they have never been offered an 
elephant for a dollar down and a dollar a week.—Green- 
ville (Tenn.) Sun. 
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CARTER TRAVELERS 


Whatever the yarn — there is 
a CARTER TRAVELER specifi- 
cally engineered to give smooth 
running work, long  trouble- 
free performance with less 
wear on expensive rings. Every 
shape, size and weight has 
been developed with a back- 
ground of years of experience 
in the heart of the modern tex- 
tile industry. 


Call your CARTER salesman for the 
scientific solution of any 
traveler problem. 


_ CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


_A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


R. A. Haynes, Special Representative 114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonie, N.C. 
W. L. Rankin 501 S. Chester St. Gastonia, N. C. 
P._L. Piercy 128 Hudson St. Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. R. Richie 3014 Lewis Farm Road, Raleigh, N. C. 
1. W. Brown .P. O. Box No. 560, LaGrange, Ga. 
J. K. Davis P. ©. Box No. 129, Auburn, Ala. 
C. E. Herrick... 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. |. 


Hugh Williams & ag _._ 47 Colborne St.; Toronto 1 ,Canada 


DW FOR YOU 
enew PLASTIC 
ASE SKEWER! 


check these points: 


1. Designed for 8” to 11° CARD ROOM 

BOBBINS. 
Durable all-plastic construction gives 
CONSTANT TENSION IN CREEL. : 

3. Left-hand thread screw STAYS TIGHT | 
ON BARREL. 

4. CONTINUAL ECONOMY — broken: 
barrels easily replaced. 

5. PATENTED for constant, 


high- 
quality service. 


ALSO FOR YOU—the best CARD ROOM BOBBINS, QUILLS, SPINNING 
BOBBINS, WINDER ROLLS, CONES, TUBES and SKEWERS. Manufac- 
tured under license, TUBES for NEW ERA SPINDLES. 


‘MONTICELLO 


BOBBIN COMPANY 
ey | 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


The ONLY manufacturer of Card Room Bobbins in the South. , 


Belts by ATLANTA BELTING CO. 
will SAVE YOU MONEY. Enduring 
service is assured by our combination of top-quality raw materials 
and superior workmanship. 


STRAPPING? . .. Whatever you need, leather or fabric custom designed 


or standard, you can get it at ATLANTA BELTING CO.—made by strap 
experts on modern machinery using selected leather. 


ATLANTA BELTING CQ. 


508 Whitehall St., SW, Atlanta, Ga. 


REDUCE your check strap cost by using our ABC HAIRON check straps. 
By actual test one of our ABC HAIRON check straps has outlasted from 
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2 to 3 competitive straps. Straps are furnished tens ae curved or end- 
: less to suit your needs. 
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completely safe operation 

less lubrication down time 
improved fabric protection 
complete fabric versatility 
elimination of guess-work 
redesigned enclosed drive and gears 
ease of cleaning 

negligible lint and fly problem 
simplified changes of cloth speed 
anti-friction bearings 

no change gears 

easily changed to single acting 


Announcing 
A NEWLY DESIGNED NAPPING MACHINE 
which simplifies this importatst step in cloth 
finishing. Take the old trial and error 
methods out of your napping room by in- 
vestigating the 12 features listed at the left 
which add up to increased production and 


lower costs. 


Please let us have more information on the 


| new Davis & Furber Napper. | 
Name_ 

Position | 
| Company____ 

City State 


Get the Best — geta NEW SIMPLEX 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE Co. 


NORTH ANDOVER. MASSACHUSETTS 


* CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE MILL 


/ iy By ROBERT Z. WALKER 


Part 38 — The Traveler, A Mechanical Impossibility, Makes Good 


NY well-versed, purely mechanical engineer, studying 

the ring traveler for the first time, will emphatically 
declare that the ring and traveler method of spinning 1s 
mechanically impossible. In theory the use of two steel 
parts running together without lubrication at a speed of 
over a mile a minute, and partially supported by an abra- 
sive yarn passing through the traveler, is impossible. How- 
ever, there are too many millions of travelers running this 


very instant for this Etats theoretical argument to hold 


water. 

The point which is being stressed bebe is the fact that 
the traveler, while able to function to complete satisfaction, 
is a critical problem which deserves instensive thought and 
attention. As it operates by violating many theoretical prin- 
ciples, it is obvious that it requires all the help that can 
be given to it by matching the particular traveler to the 
conditions under which it is operating and in preventing 
any abuse of either the traveler or the ring. 

The development of ring spinning has proven to be one 
of the greatest advances in the art of spinning, and is the 
most important contribution ever made by Americans to 
the textile industry. The invention of the ring traveler is 
attributed to John Thorp, who was born in 1784 in Massa- 
schusetts. The exact date of Thorp’s invention is not too 
clearly established, as the record of his patent was acciden- 
tally uncovered in 1924-1925 during an entirely different 
investigation being conducted in the Patent Office. There 
were several patents attributed to Thorp during the period 
from 1812 to 1844. His most important patent was granted 
to him on Nov. 20, 1828, and became the basis for the 
development of the ring traveler method of spinning in 
use today. 

John Thorp’s invention was enlarged upon and developed 
by Nathan P. Hicks of Rhode Island. His development was 
important in that he carried out exhaustive research and 
determined that the weight of the traveler was .dependent 
upon the count of the yarn being spun. He further analyzed 
these fundamental conditions and discovered that, in addi- 
tion, the traveler had to conform not only in weight but 
also in width of flange and shape of circle. He continued 
his experimental work until he had devised a table of stand- 
ards based upon the above characteristics of the traveler 
and co-ordinated to the type of yarn to be spun. 

The work of Hicks was carried forward by Horatio L. 
Pierce of Massachusetts. Mr. Pierce studied the problems 
involved in ring spinning and in time acquired an intimate 
understanding of the basic principles which determine the 
action of the traveler in combination with the ring. The 
first problem which he studied was means of reducing the 
frictional contact between the traveler and the ring. In 
1869 he invented and brought out the round point traveler, 
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in contrast to the square point travelers which had been 
used exclusively before that time. The round point traveler 
has since predominated whenever very fine yarns are spun 
because of its lighter bearing on the ring. His second im- 
portant contribution was concerned with the shape of the 
traveler; and in 1879 he patented the elliptical traveler, | 
which has been used in many instances to overcome particu- 
larly difficult spinning problems. 

Before discussing the use of travelers themselves it might 
be well to describe briefly the manufacture of travelers. The 
practical spinner should appreciate the difficulties involved 
in making travelers, and in particular realize the engineering 
feats which are performed in producing the modern traveler. 
As an instance of this there are travelers made in which 
two entirely different steel structures are combined. 

It is not desirable to harden an entire traveler to too 
high a degree because a fundamental metallurgical principle 
is that hardening increases the brittleness of the metal. If 
an entire traveler is hardened to a high degree the general 
structure of the traveler will tend to make it so brittle that 
there will be a high percentage of travelers snapping when 
placed on the ring. At the same time it is desirable to 
produce travelers which have extremely hardened surfaces 
at the points at which they contact the ring. The problem 
is therefore to have extremely hardened horns while the 
bow or middle of the traveler is relatively soft and flexible. 
This has been done in some instances by removing a portion 


of the material in the bow area to create a heat-treating — 


condition which results in tempering the bow area while 
the remainder of the traveler is several degrees harder. As 
the horns have a harder structure, the friction and wear at 
the points of contact is reduced and the life and stability 
of the traveler are relatively increased. This means that 
the traveler can either be used longer or else that it can 
stand increased spindle speeds. 

The present-day manufacturer of travelers is faced with 
an enormous difficulty because of the many different sizes 
and styles of travelers demanded by the industry. This is 
not a desirable condition from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer and there is no doubt but that the situation could 
be alleviated without harmful results. One manufacturer 
produces over 18,000 different styles and sizes, ranging in 
weight from 25/1000ths of a grain to 625 grains per trav- 
eler. 

What has happened is that over the years individual 
travelers have been developed to meet the individual needs, 
imaginary or actual, of a single mill. Many times when a 
mill is in difficulty it has called in traveler experts who 
have altered basic traveler styles to reduce a specific con- 
dition. The result: a new style of traveler requiring new 
dies and one more problem for the manufacturer to handle; 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


there is no doubt but that if practical spinners would co- 
operate with the ring manufacturer to reduce traveler styles 
the result would be a reduction in the cost of the traveler. 
This point is only to illustrate why the present cost of the 
traveler may seem high to a casual observer. Practically 
speaking, traveler costs are so low in relation to the value 
of their performance that the difference between the cost 
of a standard traveler and a more specialized traveler would 
be negated by only an infinitesimal increase in perfromance. 

The first step in manufacturing travelers is to draw the 
wire. This wire is originally of iron composition but under- 
goes a transformation to steel in the manufacture. The 
drawing operation consists of rolling the wire into the 
basic shape of the traveler, that is, either flat, oval, or in 
some instances, a compromise to give an ellipse shape. Oval 
travelers are used mainly for twisting, but there are many 
spinning travelers which are elliptically rolled. The advan- 
tage of either oval or elliptical rolling is that a perfectly 
smooth exterior surface is produced with edges eliminated, 
so that the yarn does not travel over a sharp edge ‘which 
could cut the thread. The elliptical traveler is used pri- 
marily for the spinning of synthetic yarns, blends or wor- 
sted yarns. 

After rolling, the travelers are cut and shaped. They 
are then heat treated by heating them in a carburizing com- 
pound and then quenched in oils. In carburizing the trav- 
elers a surface hardening is produced. Needless to say, 
because of the narrow cross-section of the metal, the tem- 
peratures of heating must be controlled extremely accurately 
to prevent either burning or, at the other extreme, the loss 
of hardness. | 


After quenching the travelers they must next be polished. 
It is easy to visualize the difficulty of polishing multitudes 
of tiny steel fragments when it is remembered that their 
performance, and the quality of the yarn produced in the 
spinning mill, is so completely dependent upon the final 


High-speed photograph of a traveler in action. Note that the 
outer horn of the traveler is floating free from contact with the 
ring. 
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surface of the individual traveler. This polishing is donc 
by tumbling travelers in a mixture of pumice, quartz, saw- 
dust and leather for a number of hours until each individual 
traveler has attained its final polished surface. The final 
step in the manufacturing process is an inspection. This 
inspection is rather remarkable in that each individual trav- 
eler is inspected to’ eliminate any having imperfections. 

At the beginning of this article we pointed out that ring 
spinning was a mechanical impossibility, speaking from a 
purely theoretical standpoint. In the light of this fact it 
is interesting to note a few examples of how efficient the 
traveler is, and also to note the extraordinary job which 


it does. One of the traveler companies, studying the opera- 


tion of its travelers by stroboscopic methods, brought out 
some rather remarkable performance facts. One of the 
studies was for a two-inch diameter spinning ring used in 


conjunction with a spindle of 9,500 r.p.m. They found . 


that there was an actual traveler lag which could be deducted 
from the number of revolutions of the spindle, in this case 
determined to be 200 r.p.m. This gave a surface speed of 
the traveler on the ring of 4,869.48 feet per minute. The 
distance covered by the traveler in one week of two shifts, 
80 hours, was 4,426.8 miles. Calculating this for a spinning 


room of 50,000 spindles, for the same period, the traveler 


would cover 221,340,000 miles. 

Another example: with a three-inch diameter spinning 
ring and a spinning speed of 8,500 r.p.m. there was a 
traveler lag of 100 f.p.m., producing an ultimate traveler 
speed of 8,400 r.p.m. The surface speed of the traveler 
was 6,957.36 feet per minute. On the same basis as above, 
each traveler would cover 5,996.6 miles. For a 50,000 spin- 
dle spinning room all of the travelers would cover a com- 
bined total of 299,880,000 for the week. 

Having discussed travelers on a broad basis, to provide a 
background of history and manufacture, the technical difh- 
culties and measures taken to overcome such difficulties cain 
be more clearly appreciated. In discussing the fine technical 
points regarding travelers, one must consider selecting the 
traveler to assure spinning of fine quality yarn and also 
consider the life of the traveler. 

For many years the standard rule was that traveler speed 
should never exceed a mile a minute, or 5,200 r.p.m. In 
recent years this old rule has been broken and traveler speeds 
have sometimes exceeded 6,000 r.p.m. for coarser counts. 
In general, however, the best results are obtained by not 
exceeding the mile a minute limit on the conventional frame. 
The new Saco-Lowell Gwaltney spinning frame is claimed 
to establish spinning conditions which permit exceeding 
this old standard by a significant degree. In this instance 
the balloon of the yarn is so controlled that the tension 
on the yarn is reduced, with a resultant reduction in friction 
between ring and traveler, so that higher speeds will no: 
impose previous pressures. 

In general, on the conventional frame, traveler speed 
still remains a factor of major importance. Regardless of 
the frame, however, it is still necessary to select the traveler 
having the circle and weight best suited to the size of yarn 
being spun. 

Fundamentally, the traveler has two basic functions: (1 ) 
to assist in twisting the strand of yarn as it passes from the 
front roll to the bobbin and (2) to make possible winding 
the yarn onto the bobbin. These. operations must be per- 
formed without creating excessive tension or whipping of 
the balloon. The balloon itself is formed due to the cen- 
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For 40 years, Jenkins Metal Shops have served the textile industry 
with highest quality, dependable parts—and the advantages of Jenkins 
dye-cut and dye-formed, Dynamically Balanced Cylinders, card screens 
of new, improved grid-bar design and other Job Engineered products 
are well known throughout the trade. 


Down time costs money. Jenkins quality products will save you money 
in 1953. | 


J E Ne KI N S METAL SHOPS, Inc. 
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trifugal force of the yarn as it revolves, along with the 
traveler, around the ring. The amount of twist inserted into 
the yarn is governed by the ratio of the speed of the spindle 
to the speed of the front roll. However, the traveler will 
automatically adjust itself to any change in this relation. 
In other words, the amount of twist is not directly a factor 
entering into selection of the traveler, although there are 
indirect influences on the traveler caused by variations in 
twist. 


In selecting a traveler the first consideration is that the 
circle be such that friction from‘contact between the horns 
of the traveler and the ring should be as low as possible. 
The ideal traveler would be one which would float com- 
pletely free of the ring, that is, it would be held away from 
actual contact with the ring by the pull of the yarn being 
twisted. Practically, this is a near impossibility, but it is 
altogether possible to use a traveler which will contact 
the ring at only one position and will rotate in a stabilized 
manner without excessive variations in the point of contact. 
Preferably, the traveler should float around the ring with its 
inner horn resting lightly against the inner web of the ring. 


There are two main forces which govern the path of the 
traveler with relation to the ring. The tension of the yarn 
pulls the traveler up away from the ring. The other force 
is a centrifugal one which tends to throw the traveler away 
from the spindle. The ring must counteract both of these 
forces to keep the traveler in its proper position. In the 
conventional circle traveler the upward pull of the yarn 
forces the traveler to rise until the inside horn contacts the 
flange of the ring. With this type of circle the center of 
gravity extends well into the bow of the traveler and as a 
result it becomes topheavy so that centrifugal force tends 
to cause it to tilt over. At high speeds the traveler will 
tilt until the outside horn touches the web, In this condition 
the traveler will be resting on both the inside and outside 
webs of the ring and a groove will be worn into the out- 
side web. 


_ Improved traveler shapes have been developed to mini- 
mize and to eliminate this tipping. In addition the horns 
of the traveler have been formed so that the inside horn 


will not rest against the flange of the ring. The angles of. 


the horns vary considerably, from one manufacturer to the 
other, but all angles are intended to suit a particular traveler 
and conditions imposed by the spinning under specific con- 
ditions. Even more important, however, the circle has been 


Angle of yarn pull. 


changed from a true circle to an elliptical shape. The objec- — 


tive of this change has been to establish a center of gravity 
closely identical to the center of symmetry, which actually 
results in lowering the center of gravity so that the traveler 
will be balanced dynamically, or when in motion. This is 
accomplished by lowering the center of gravity, bringing it 


closer to the symmetry. What it does is to place more - 


metal below the point of pressure to counterbalance the 
weight above it. With this type of circle the traveler will 
tilt over and away from the center of the ring at an angle. 

This angle is maintained because the sharp curve of the 
elliptical shape prevents the traveler from rising until the 
horn is resting against the bottom part of the upper flange 


of the ring. As a result the traveler is held so that its 


position of contact with the ring will be against the inner 
web of the ring, not against the bottom of the upper flange, 
and the outer horn will be held away from the outer flange 
of the ring. 


As any spinner knows, a specific amount of tension must, 


be applied to the yarn if a firm bobbin is to be produced. 
If a traveler is used which, in effect, creates less tension on 
the yarn then a poor bobbin will result. In the case of 
elliptical travelers this means that heavier travelers must 
be used for the same amount of tension, or drag on the 
yarn. This condition is highly advantageous, however, be- 
cause there will not be any additional friction on the inside 
horn, because only the same amount of tension will be pro- 
duced by the heavier traveler, and in addition the outer 
horn will not be.rubbing on the web of the ring. All the 
tension will be created by friction on the inside of the horn. 
As the traveler will be of the same size it is possible to 
use heavier metal and therefore there is more stock to wear 
off before it flies off. The extra stock is also desirable as 
it is better able to absorb heat at high speeds without 
burning. 


The burning of travelers is of extreme importance and 
is one cause of shortened traveler life. By having frictional 
contact at only one horn of the traveler the heat is. generated 
at only one end and therefore the remainder of the traveler 
will be air cooled to improve the cooling and expelling of 
heat as the traveler runs around the ring. This same heat 
also is an important factor in ring life and a cooler traveler 
will aid in obtaining the maximum life from the ring. 
Ring wear is decreased, and traveler life prolonged, with 
this type of traveler, because it is possible to utilize the 
extra stock to make the traveler wider. The extra width 
tends to cause the traveler to ride with the full width of 
the wire against the ring as compared to a condition in 
which the traveler is running with only one edge of one 
horn against the ring. This reduces the unit pressure on 
the flange of the ring and the wide bearing ‘surface of the 
traveler provides smooth running, without quiver or jump- 
ing from one edge to the other, resulting in a more gentle 
wear on both the ring and the traveler. At the same time 
there is no increase in friction. 

This section has dealt with the development, manufac- 
ture, and theory of the traveler. The principles of traveler 
design have been pointed out, together with some factors 
affecting traveler wear and ring abuse caused by the use 
of improper travelers. The purpose of this has been to 
establish the standards by which travelers should be evalu- 
ated and selected. This selection will be covered in the 
next article. 
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Georgia Executives To Meet April 18 


A discussion of carding and spinning problems will fea- 
ture the Spring meeting of the Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia to be held April 18 at the Harrison Hightower 
Building, A. French Textile School, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta. A questionnaire listing 32 questions 


made up from those submitted by the mill operators for 


discussion has been sent to members for their answers and 
comments. T. M. Hampton of Callaway Mills Co., La- 
Grange, Ga., is chairman of the group. 


International Cotton Standards Conference 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture announces that the 
next International Cotton Standards Conference will be held 
in Washington May 13, 1953. The conference, called pur- 
suant to the Universal Cotton Standards Agreements, will 
be participated in by representatives of cotton trade asso- 
ciations of Belgium, England, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, and Spain, and by representatives 
of the U. $. Department of Agriculture. Representatives of 
shippers, mills, and producers’ co-operative associations, and 
of various farm organizations in the United States also are 
expected to attend. 

The conference has been called for the purpose of exam- 
ining and approving sets of copies of revised standards pro- 
mulgated last year by the U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
under the U. §. Cotton Standards Act. Under provisions 
of this act, as amended, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to effectuate agreements with cotton associations, 
cotton exchanges, and other cotton organizations in foreign 
countries for (1) the adoption, use, and observance of unt- 
versal standards of cotton classification; (2) the arbitration 
and settlement of disputes regarding such standards; and 
(3) the preparation, distribution, inspection, and protection 
of the practical forms of copies 0 of the standards under such 
agreements. 

The Universal Cotton Standards Agreements, negotiated 
in 1923 and revised in 1925 tin line with this authorization, 
make American grade standards for upland cotton the basis 
for all contracts entered into by certain foreign cotton asso- 
ciations for the purchases and sale of American cotton in 
which grades are specified. Supplemental Agreement A 
provides that meetings be held at three-year intervals for 
the purpose of examining and approving sets of copies of 
the “‘original standards as and when they were established.”’ 

The need for a revision of the standards for American 


“He lit on a novel way to keep the other fixers’ hands off his 


upland cotton was indicated at the Universal Standards con- 
ference held in Washington in May 1950. After extensive 
studies of cotton from recent crops by the department and 
after consideration of suggestions received at informal meet- 
ings with interested producer, trade, and industry groups, 
the department prepared revisions of the standards. These 
revisions were considered at a public meeting in Washington 
on June 19, 1952, and were approved at a meeting in 
Le Havre, France, on July 7, 1952, by representatives of 
the signatory associations to the international agreement. 
Following this approval, revised Official Cotton Standards 
for American Upland Cotton were promulgated Aug. 12, 
1952, to become effective Aug. 15, 1953. 


1954 Cotton Research Clinic At Pinehurst 


The 1954 Cotton Research Clinic, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, will be held Feb. 17-19 at Pinehurst, 
N. C., it was announced at the conclusion of the 1953 event 
conducted last month at Savannah, Ga. 
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W™M. CRABB & CO. 784! BLACK MOUNTAIN, N.C. 


To your specifications 
on short notice 
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G & K Hairitan® Leather Endless Check Straps 
conform to the angle of the Picker Stick 


The camera — faster than the human 
eye — proves that G&K Hairitan 
Leather Endless Check Straps conform 
to the angle of the Picker Stick. The 
strap moves between the tension 
fingers in an arc and travels with the 
stick to the end of the stroke. It 
cushions the stick with a balanced 
cradling action that prevents twisting. 

Made of a single piece of choice 
Hairitan leather, folded double and 
cemented with one lap, this. endless 


Two FOLD PAT, NO. 228 


Have you seen the new A.L.B.A. report 
on check straps? This impartial survey 
proves by stroboscopic photos that 
: the single leather endless strap is best. 
a Write us for your FREE copy. 


check strap has been engineered to 


perform its checking function on 
Draper Looms, perfectly for months 
on end, 

Your Distributor can supply you 
with these straps in all sizes, either 
hair-on or hair-off. Also— 25 other 
groups of items in the famous G&K 
Orange Line of Textile Leathers to 
help you boost production on your 
looms. 
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MEMO: If your problem is power transmission, 
see your G&K Belting Distributor for: 
HEART OAK top grade oak tannage 


RESEARCH” premium quality special tannage 
SPARTAN combination tannage: resists moisture, fumes 


WRITE FOR FREE BELTING MANUAL 101 


flex uniform! 


1. STOP KINKY FILLING (No shuttle bounce) 
2. REDUCE BANG-OFF (Perfect boxing) 


3. CUT SHUTTLE COST (No hot spurs) 
INCREASE PROFITS 


Pickmaster® Pickers do not 
bounce the shuttle, or cause the 
shuttle spur to heat up. Assure smooth 
shuttle flight and accurate boxing. 


Straight Check Straps with low 
permanent stretch and high resiliency 
assure smooth shuttle throw. Built to 
and outlive ordinary 
straight check straps. 


Boxmaster Binder and Box Plate 
Leathers of special HAIRITAN® 
Leather with smooth, catch-free edges 
and deep, velvety surface. Need no 


waxes or fillers—do not bleed and 


discolor the filling yarn. 


GRATON «& KNIGHT 


COMPANY 
Established 185: 


Worcester 4, Mass. 


DIXIE LEATHER 


CORPORATION 
Graton & Knight Company Affiliate 


Albany, Georgia 
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By P. L. D'ALESSANDRO, Laboratory Manager, Fabric Development Department 


Deering, Milliken & Co. Inc., New York City 


ANY people have in the past voiced a great deal of 

doubt about the value of textile laboratory testing. 
In some respects I cannot blame them because we are still 
dealing with too many tests that do not necessarily dupli- 
cate the true occurrences of wear. However, with the advent 
of the new fibers the manufacturer is approaching a new 
outlook toward laboratory testing which will make this type 
of work of inestimable value to the manufacturers, in spite 
of the shortcomings of some of our tests. This new outlook 
towards testing by the manufacturer has been necessary, 
in order to satisfactorily meet the many fabric evaluation 
problems arising from the use of these new fibers that are 
no longer regarded as adulterants, and are now recognized 
as conferring new and valuable fabric properties. The new 
fibers, therefore, are bringing about a radical change in 
the manufacturer’s concept of textile testing as it pertains 
to fabric development. At present, he has become as equally 
concerned about testing basic fabric properties, as he has 
always been concerned about testing his raw materials at 
the mill. 

At the mill or production level of testing the laboratory 
has always been a basic and integral part in the manufac- 
turer’s scheme of operation. Its importance to manufactur- 
ing needs little elaboration for laboratory testing has long 


since been recognized as one of the mainstays of sound 


business practice. 

That the scope of laboratory testing at production levels 
is very broad indeed is rather apparent when it is realized 
that it may and frequently does embrace every aspect of 
testing which may range from the basic raw materials to 
the finished product, depending on the manufacturer's field 
of operation. 

In a very broad sense five aspects of testing are recog- 
nizable at the manufacturing level: (1) raw materials test- 
ing; (2) quality control testing; (3) testing of new prod- 
ucts; (4). basic research; and (5) fabric development 
testing. 

This does not mean that five separate laboratories are 
required, but rather that for any laboratory set-up, regard- 
less of its size, its testing program will eventually conform 
to this pattern, more or less. In all these various testing 
phases, the underlying purpose is the manufacturing of a 
good end-product. However, it might be well to discuss 
briefly the general nature of the testing usually involved in 
this rather arbitrary classification. Although there may be 
some overlapping between these diverse testing phases, the 
first four categories are essentially mill functions concerned 
chiefly with effecting improvements in quality and econ- 
omies in manufacturing. For example, testing of raw ma- 
terials for grade, quality, and other specifications that may 
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be required is a basic function of any mill laboratory, and 
involves the measurement of fiber diameter and staple 
length, or yarn evenness, tensile strength and elongation, 
depending on the raw materials which might be fibers, or 
yarns. 

Quality control testing is another important aspect of 
mill testing, and again depending on the particular opera- 
tion, includes the testing of roving, sliver, yarns and fabric. 
Under this phase of testing we can consider the testing in 
two parts, i.e., (a) tests performed prior to cloth weaving 
and (b) tests performed on woven cloth. Tests conducted 
prior to cloth fabrication include such routine tests as 
weights of roving and sliver, and size, appearance or 
evenness of yarns to assure correct running of stock and 
machine settings. Tensile strength and elongation measure- 
ments of yarns are frequently necessary to determine 
whether yarns will slash and weave satisfactorily. At this 
juncture, it might be advisable to mention that laboratory 
test results will prove meaningless unless the test data have 
been co-ordinated with mill practice and experience. Proper 
interpretation of laboratory test data cannot be made with- 
out a backlog of accumulated experience in which test results 
and mill practices have been correlated. Therefore, mar- 
ginal or low laboratory test values are frequently verified 
by conducting experimental trials in the plant, to determine 
under actual processing conditions whether the border-line 
results obtained by the laboratory are actually outside the 
limits of efficient operation and good quality production. 

In addition to the usual quality control tests made after 
weaving, it is a common and a good practice for the lab- 
oratory to boil-off and dye a small head-end, in order to 
check for any cloth imperfections which sometime make 
their appearance only after dyeing, and which often cannot 
be detcted by ordinary greige goods inspection. Of course, 
the laboratory will also participate in the analysis of any 
imperfections uncovered so that the condition causing the 
imperfection can be determined and eliminated as soon as 
possible. 

The third aspect of testing involves the testing and evalu- 
ation of new products such as dyes, finishes, detergents, 
sizes and many other textile specialties. Here again the 
results of laboratory tests must be very closely correlated 
with actual mill trials, for very often that which works well 
in the laboratory does not necessarily work satisfactorily 
in the plant without some modification. And again, labora- 
tory findings often contribute valuable information on the 
modifications that might be necessary to obtain the desired 
result, 

The fourth phase of testing, that is probably the most 
costly, is basic research, the scientific overseer of all elements 
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of plant processing. Basic research concerns itself with im- 
provement and development of plant operational processes 
in all stages of manufacturing from the raw materials to 
the end product. It also may concern itself with the numer- 


ous plant production problems that are bound to arise during | 


the course of any manufacturing operation. In general, the 
concrete accomplishments of basic research are vary slow in 
_ materializing, but its results are compensating for very often 
its accomplishments are far-reaching and fundamental and 
sometimes patentable, and thus usually pays for its cost 
many times over and justifies its long term investment. 
The fifth phase of testing, and the one which will be 
discussed in greater detail, is testing as related to fabric 
development. It should be stressed that the order in which 
these testing phases have been presented has no particular 
significance with respect to relative importance. They are 
all equally important to the manufacturer. What then are 
functions of fabric development testing? Does it serve 
merely as a means of obtaining basic constructional data, to 
be used by the development department for duplicating or 
developing new fabrics? Not at all. I stated before that 
we are approaching a fresh outlook in fabric development 
testing occasioned by the advent of the new fibers. Their 
use in functional fabrics has so broadened the scope of 
fabric development testing that it must now include the 
evaluation testing of fabric properties for assurance of con- 
sumer satisfaction, as well as serve as a clearing house for 


statements and claims to be made regarding fabric per- 
formance. 


We all know that laboratory test results are not always 
reliable in predicting fabric serviceability in the form they 
might appear in consumer use. Therefore, laboratory test 
results in the early stages of evaluation testing must be 
used as a preliminary screening operation. Eventually, lab- 
oratory evaluation of new developments should be correlated 
with field trials where performance can be appraised under 
conditions of normal usage. Field tests are obviously costly, 
time consuming and not always possible. However, once 
the laboratory has accumulated sufficient data, and has an 
established back-log of experience, I’m convinced that lab- 
oratory test results can be used to advantage, and field tests 
can be by-passed at a considerable saving in cost, time and 
effort. 


I said before that the ultimate objective of manufacturing 


testing is the production of a good end-product. But what 
is a good end-product? To make a good product, the man- 
ufacturer must first ascertain the fundamental properties of 
fabrics which will best serve certain end uses, and then 
select the proper yarns or blends to achieve the desired end 
results, 


You well know that because of the characteristics of the 


new fibers such fabric factors as shrinkage, crease and shape 


retention in laundering, resistance to abrasion and soiling 
have become increasingly important factors for the labora- 
tory to evaluate. This evaluation function serves as an assur- 
ance that the fiber selection and proportion of blend used 
has accomplished the desired .result in fabric performance. 
For example, a given blend may accomplish a certain desir- 
able requirement, but it does not necessarily follow that 
the same blend in other fabric constructions will 350K 
equally as well. 

On the other hand, a given blend, let us say of 85 per 
cent rayon and 15 per cent acrylic used in similarly con- 
structed fabrics need not necessarily show the same fabric 
performance. Why? Because there are a multitude of pro- 
duction factors ranging from spinning to finishing that will 
have a definite effect on ultimate fabric characteristics and 
behavior. These factors must be kept under control at all 
times, if we are to enjoy the potential fabric properties 
possible with these new fibers. 

This leads to the other important function of the fabric 
development laboratory, namely, serving as a clearing house 
for fabric performance claims made by the manufacturer. 
Although we can all:appreciate the enthusiasm with which 
some of the newer fabrics have been received, we must avoid 
undermining the consumer's eagerness to accept these de- 
velopments by exaggerated statements. I mean, for example, 
a claim that appeared in an ad which read “This skirt stays 
box-pleated forever.” A laboratory would not, could not 
and should not sanction such claims that a skirt stays pleated 
forever —forever is a long time. Such claims accomplish 
no useful purpose and only serve to shatter consumer con- 
fidence in our industry. 

You can readily see that this phase of laboratory testing 
if properly established and used at the production level can 
avoid needless expense amounting to a small fortune, avoid 
many problems and headaches, and will best assure con- 
sumer satisfaction which can be translated into good busi- 
ness. 


Mr. D'Allessandro was one of three panel speakers during the Nov. 5 meeting 
of the American Association of Textile Technologists in New York City. 


Textile Exposition by Bullard Clark Co., 
lightness can be seen readily. 


is shown in action here. 


THE JAC OBS VERYBEST THRE AD CU TTER, dese ssihed in issue this magazine ton Fall at 
At left, cutter is in idle position, where its simple construction and 
Center picture shows the cutter going out for the filling thread with jaws open. When the transfer is 
made the box front will hit the cam and close the cutter jaws, cutting the filling thread on the right side and holding it securely on 
the left side. Picture at right shows the cutter returning and after the transfer, holding the filling thread of the bobbin transferred. 
Cutter blades in the Jacobs Verybest are so adjusted that the cutter will sever and hold all yarns from 15-denier nylon to filling used 
on No. 6 duck. With no adjustment, blades will cut all types of yarn, including spun rayons, blends and glass fibers. 
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; 
} There is often no open-and-shut answer to 
‘ * ve slashing problems. But one thing is basic .. . 
only unvarying quality such as you get in Victor 
; * - Mill Starch can insure smooth performance day 
after day. 
7 That’s why Victor is known as “The Weaver's 
y 
: Friend” throughout the industry. 
y 
3 For better penetration, stronger warps, less shed- 
. ding ... rely on Victor Mill and the conscientious 
y help of the Keever man who serves you. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Corn, wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 
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“You Pocket 
Extra Savings 
by Using— 


McLEOD 


LEATHER 


And Here’s Why= 


] LOWER INITIAL COST! Compare low cost, long-wearing 
leather belting—the savings are immediate! 


2 LESS MAINTENANCE! Thanks to Mcleod development and 
modern production methods. In most cases leather outlasts, out- 
pulls any substitute. 


3 HIGHER COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION! Mcleod’s Belts pull 
more, slip less—resulting in more production at lower cost. 


as There’s a Mcleod leather belt to 
* fit your requirements—and quo- 
arr: lity and service you can count 


on. Our 33 years of continual 
growth speaks for itself. 


Dependable 
Source 


LEATHER & BELTING COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Photo showing Sub-Station structure furnished and 
installed by Southern Electric Service Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, North Carolina. This was designed for 
2400 volts primary to 600 volts secondary for con- 
version to 4160 volts, 3 phase, Wye connection pri- 
mary to 600 volts secondary. 


For Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte @ Greensboro @ Spartanburg @ Greenville 


Water Rolls Of DOLCOWAX 


On Every Count it’s 
TOPS in FLOOR WAX! 
DOLCOWAX 


* * * repels water. Moisture will not mar its lustrous, satiny 
wox film; 

handles well, spreads and levels easily without streaking; 
needs no rubbing or polishing; 

dries quickly to a long-lasting attractive, protective sur- 
facing for your floors; 

* * * welcomes heavy traffic, because traffic IMPROVES its 
lustre; | 

is free from float or sediment—doesn't jell on prolonged 
storage; 

is equally at home on wood, linoleum, cork mastic and 
rubber. 


DOLGE guarantees that, regardless of price, no other wax 
will outwear DOLCOWAX! Let your DOLGE Service Man 
demonstrate—or write us for details. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Service Department Functions Outlined 
Alabama Operating 


By HARWELL HOWARD — Part Two 


ILL housekeeping and electrical maintenance practices, 

as observed by members of the Alabama Textile 

Operating Executives, were described in the previous issue 

of this magazine. Further reports from the Alabama super- 
visors follow. 

Of two general questions about maintenance operations, 
the first one, under it, was "What type air changing system 
do you have? Give all details for maintaining and cleaning 
on your system.” 

The favorite systems used were in this order: the wet 
duct type, window unit, dry duct, system of fans and 
louvres. Two mills reporting the use of the above systems 
also said they had the central station type. 

In describing how its system was maintained and cleaned, 
Mill A said that a representative from each department was 
responsible for having the air change unit blown out weekly. 
“The humidifying system is checked daily with a set sched- 
ule for cleaning heads in each department taking down so 
many heads and replacing them with clean heads, carrying 
the dirty heads back to the humidifier shop for re-working 
and adjusting. In this way we get two cleaning and re- 
working heads in the entire operation at least three times 
a year.” 

At Mill B which only reported using a system in its 
weave room, “‘screens are cleaned three times each eight 
hour shift, the units are cleaned once a week.” Mill C 
does not have a complete air change system. It does have 
fans which are cleaned once a week. Mill D, using a dry 
duct system in its spinning department and a specific type 
of moistening window unit in its weaving department, said 
that the dry duct system required less frequent cleaning 
than did the other type. 

Mill E has a humiduct-type system which changes the 
air completely every three minutes. This mill uses one man 
in each plant just for cleaning. “All outlets in the ducts 
need cleaning twice daily, the re-circulation screens of the 
heaters need cleaning every two or three hours. Ducts need 
cleaning once a week; all motors and bearings need cleaning 
every six months. We have 79 humiducts and 28 master 
B controls to serve them. 

Mill E also noted that it had two standard air washers 
which had these two definite advantages: “They are easier 
to clean and they need cleaning only twice a week but they 
are fixed so you can do it with a hose pipe, and you only 
have one motor to care for on the whole system. You can 
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use these washers in rooms where you cannot use much 
water, and they have eliminator plates which do not allow 
any but moist air to pass through and will not wet down 
and cause machinery to rust. You do not have to clean the 
outlets as often on this job as you do on the humiducts. 
All controls are operated by air from a small compressor 
which is furnished with the job.’ Mill E said that its humi- 
duct-type system served as a heating system during the 
Winter. “All controls are electrical; water valves, steam 
valves, and dampers are also electrical... . We have in each 
mill a filter tank with a pump to supply water to the humid- 
ifier system. We feel that the filter tank pays for itself in 
a very short period of time because the water otherwise 
would be wasted without the filter tank to re-circulate the 
water back through the system.” 

Mill G gave the following details about cleaning and 
maintaining each of its four kinds of systems: ‘“Humiduct: 
Clean re-circulation screens and exhaust louvre screens every 
two hours. Wipe outlets twice daily. Control cabinet screens 
cleaned daily. Check operation of system daily. Clean con- 
trol cabinet weekly. Clean intake and intermediate drain . 
pans weekly after blowing. Clean water strainers, main 
lines, and orifice housing weekly. Drain and clean out re- 
circulation filter tank monthly. Lubricate fan and evap- 
orator motor bearings every three months. Clean intake 
screens weekly. Dry duct with atomizers: Clean re-circula- 
tion screens and exhaust louvres every two hours. Check 
operation of system daily. Clean grills according to lint 
condition. Drain air lines twice weekly in Summer. Clean 
ducts inside yearly. Clean atomizers completely yearly. 
Central Station: Check operation daily. Clean re-circulation 
screen (one-inch screen) daily. Blow off louvres and motors 
inside apparatus room daily. Wash and clean blowers daily. 
Wash and clean baffle plates daily. Check all atomizers 
daily to see that they are functioning properly. Control 
screens are cleaned daily. Washers are drained, washed 
and cleaned weekly. Controls are cleaned inside weekly. 
Clean grills every two weeks. Clean inside ducts yearly. 
Clean atomizers completely yearly. Ductless air change. 
Check operation of system daily. Drain air lines twice 
daily. Blow out window units every other day. Clean 
exhaust louvres every other day. Clean inside controls 
weekly.” 

At Mill H the dry type is used in the spinning room. 
Department personnel clean the intake screens every 14 
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days. Doors at the end of the ducts are cleaned once every 
three months. The top of the ducts are cleaned about once 
weekly. There is a continuous cleaning cycle in this mill’s 
weave room where the central station-type is in use. Air 
is pulled through a mass of water spray after being drawn 
from the weave room or from outside it. Lint and other 
matter gets saturated with moisture and falls to the reser- 
voit of water on the bottom. A pump outside of the washer 
pulls the water from the reservoir through a revolving self- 
cleaning screen and then through the pump to spray nozzles 


in the washer. The same method is used to clean the ducts . 


in the weave room as for the ones in the spinning room. 
The washer at Mill H is cleaned daily so that lint will not 
clog the spray nozzles. 

Mill I has assigned a man to be responsible for operating 
all air-changing and humidifying controls in the plant and 
also for supervising the men who clean and repair the 
equipment. Two men on this mill's first shift have no 
other duties except to clean and maintain the humidifier 
equipment. Someone else on the second shift and another 
on the third takes care of the atomizing equipment and 
controls. 


Ball Bearing Lubrication 


Next the mill men were asked to ‘Explain in detail your 
method of greasing ball bearings, giving: (a) frequency of 
greasing; (b) type of equipment for greasing bearings; 
(c) type of equipment for transferring ball bearing grease 
from large barrels.’’ | 

Of the nine mills reporting on (a) three said that greas- 
ing was done every three months. Mill C said that it was 
done every three months except on high temperature bear- 
ings which were greased every two weeks. Mill F greases 
ball bearings every six months. 

At Mill G it is done every six months with either a 
battery-powered lubricator or a lever-type grease gun. Mill A 
said that the frequency with which it greased its ball bear- 
ings depended on the location of the motor and the operat- 
ing schedule. Mill I said that the frequency of greasing 
was determined by the type bearing and location. “Ordi- 
narily a properly greased and sealed bearing should go three 
and in some cases as much as six months before re-greasing 
is necessary,” this mill stated. 3 

In answer to (b) calling for the type of equipment used 
to grease bearings, Mill A stated, “One man is responsible 
for checking all motor bearings and lubrication. He ts 
equipped with a hand grease gun and an oil can. Our 
experience from this arrangement has been very satisfactory 
over a ten-year period involving over 10,000 motors.” 

Mill B uses a hand gun; Mill C, a battery-driven gun 
and air-operated pressure gun; Mill D, an electric grease 
gun; Mill F, a pressure grease gun; Mill G, “either a lever- 
type grease gun or a battery-powered lubricator;” and Mill I, 
a hand-type grease gun. 

Mill J reported that most of the ball bearing greasing 
there is accomplished with “‘an air pressure type gun in 
our finishing plant. In our mill, we are using a manually- 
operated gun that contains about 2% gallons of grease. 
This gun is used mostly in carding and spinning and is 


used on motor bearings once a year. Different types of © 


machinery, such as drying cans, tenter frames, pads, etc., 
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in finishing have different frequencies for greasing, as do 
grease bearings on different types of mill machines.” 
The kinds of equipment in use for transferring ball 
bearing grease from large barrels included: “a regular hand 
pump which fits into large barrel for handling grease” 
(Mill A); wooden paddles (Mill B); 25-pound pails 
(Mill C); hand transfer pumps (Mill D); hand paddle 
and air pump transfer (Mill F); Mill G transfers by hand 


_ since it has not discovered any equipment that is satisfactory 


for this purpose. Mill H reported, ““We order all our grease 
for ball bearings in 25-pound cans. It takes nearly all 
of this to grease our motors and we re-seal what is left 
to keep grit and other particles out. Whenever possible, 
we try to let the same crew grease the motors so that they 
will become familiar with the location and the amount to 
put in different horsepower motors. By ordering the 25- 
pound cans we save on wast¢ handling, and storage.” 
Mill I uses both a filler pump and a loader pump to pump 
grease from the drum into a hand grease gun. 

In the final phase of the program, the mill men threw 
the spotlight of their experience on two questions concern- 
ing supply operations in their plants. The first question 
was “Who is responsible for ordering replacement parts 
and’ what is the method of keeping proper parts on hand 
when needed and avoiding over-buying?” In the majority 
of the cases mills reported that the supply clerk or someone 
else in the supply toom was made responsible for ordering 
parts and keeping the proper parts in stock. , 

At Mill B, where the supply clerk is responsible, the 
maximum and minimum inventories are carried on cards. 
When the inventory gets down to the minimum level, sufh- 
cient parts to restore it to the maximum level are ordered 
by the supply clerk. At this mill the overseer in charge 
of the using department signs all purchase requisitions for 
special (un-stocked) items. Then the plant superintend- 
ent’s signature is necessary on the requisition before it goes 
to the supply clerk who places the order. 


Some items at Mill C are automatically replaced when 


inventory cards show they are down at a certain level. 
This automatic process is determined by the type of item 
involved and the frequency with which it is issued. On 
some items the using department asks the supply room to 
place a requisition. All requisitions are channeled through 
the superintendent’s office and the central purchasing office. 
The mechanical department places its own requisitions for 
all items used on machines which the department is di- 


rectly interested in. Such equipment includes motors, elec- 


trical equipment, sheet metal, coal, iron, paint, bearings, 
switches, welding supplies, valves and steam equipment, 
humidity equipment, nails, putty, glass, and lumber. 

A perpetual inventory system is in use in the supply 
room at Mill D. It is set up to show the minimum and 
maximum amounts of inventory for each general repair 
item. When the inventory is down to the minimum, the 
supply clerk immediately requests a predetermined number 
of parts and shows a predetermined source of supply. The 
requisition must be approved by the foreman of the depart- 
ment which needs the specific part or parts. The super- 
intendent then reviews the requisition. If he approves it, 
it goes finally to the person in the organization who is 
responsible for purchasing. 

Miil E keeps a day-to-day inventory in which each item 
is listed on a card by location, bin number, cost, and number 
of items in the bin. Every day the parts issued are added 
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up and this total is subtracted from the total number in 
stock. The new total is posted on the inventory file, to 
enable the mill to maintain a running inventory of the 
supplies on hand. At this mill, as a safe-guard against over- 
buying, “an ordering point is set up on the base of the 
card, and a small sliding celluloid film is used to indicate 
the number of parts on hand at all times in each particular 
bin. This ordering point is set up by experience from the 
superintendent and overseers in each department. Taking 
an example—suppose, for instance, we are ordering parts 
for a comb box; each part is thoroughly discussed and a 
decision is made as to how many parts should be kept 
on hand at all times. This ordering point is then established 


on the card, and each day as the parts are taken from this 


particular bin and the new balance approaches the ordering 
point, then it is left entirely to the supply room man to 
reorder when the parts get down to the point marked on 
the card.” 


At Mill G, the head supply man is responsible for order- 
ing replacements, although there are some cases where the 
overseers do the ordering. Red and white cards are used on 
each bin. A red card means that the item is on order and 
a white card means that the items have been received. A 
“part number’’ card shows the minimum and maximum 
number of parts. 


Mill H maintains a perpetual inventory of all stock. 
Supplies issued are recorded daily against this inventory. 
The head of the supply room is responsible for ordering 
replacements. Requisitions—based on notations made on 
a “wanted list’—go to the assistant superintendent. for 
approval. He can tell if any expected changes in present 
machinery might make it unwise to stock a requested item. 
And the overseer is of help to the supply department in 
placing requisitions because he is in a position to foresee | 
any big changes that might cause delay because of supplies 
arriving late. 


The supply room at Mill I originates most of the orders 
for replacement parts needed at this mill. As a rule, the 
quantities ordered are equal to the amounts used over a 
specific period of time. The parts are kept in the supply 
room and are issued when a requisition is received from 
the department needing them. The card room and spinning 
room have supply rooms of their own, but all parts that 
they order must be requisitioned through the main supply 
room where a record is kept of all parts ordered, quantities, 
prices, etc. ‘The supply room also keeps a perpetual inven- 
tory of all parts which it stocks. This inventory shows 
amounts on hand, when ordered, when received, vendors, 
costs, etc. In the mill’s electric shop a card inventory has 
been set up for repair and replacement parts kept there; 
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to the original two-inch diameter. 


took twice the time and cost twice as much for materials. 
purchased since the company began using metallizing in 1944. 
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CELANESE CORP. 
OF AMERICA 
Hopewell , Va. 


ROCKER SHAFT 
& ROCKER ARM 


SHAFT REPAIRED IN HALF THE TIME AT HALF THE COST—*“Haven’t had to buy a new rocker shaft since we purchased our 
metallizing installation in 1944, says H. Tobler, plant engineer at the Hopewell, Va., plant of Celanese Corp. of America. The shaft 
is two inches in diameter and 15 feet long and is used to control the up-and-down motion of the heddle in a knitting machine. The 
rocker shaft, which is made of cold-rolled steel, moves back and forth in five cast-iron bearings, each approximately three inches long, 
and is controlled by a rocker arm held fast to the shaft with a dowel pin. 
cause inefficient operation unless repaired or replaced. They can be reversed once. 

Each of the worn areas are turned down one-eighth of an inch on the diameter, rough threaded with a Rex AAA carbide tool 
and metallized with a 25 carbon steel, using one-eighth-inch wire in a Metco 2E gun. The metallized areas are then turned down 


They normally wear on all five bearing areas and can 


Mr. Tobler stated that before the company began using metallizing it would braze the worn areas on the rocker shaft, but this 
He also stated that a new shaft costs about $80, but that none had been 
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the supply room maintains a similar card system, with parts 
used by the electricians being posted to the cards in the sup- 
ply room and orders charged to the using. department. 
Mill J's supply room manager, working under the super- 
vision of the purchasing agent, is responsible for requisi- 
tioning and maintaining replacement parts in stock. “A 
minimum and maximum quantity has been established and 
it is the responsibility of the supply room manager to see 
that orders are placed when the stock reaches the minimum, 
but no more than the maximum should be stocked. This 
is usually based on a 30-day minimum and a 90-day maxi- 
mum stock of replacement parts,” this mill reported. 


The final question ‘in the supply phase of the discussion 


asked mill men to describe “‘the best method of handling 


oil, greases, and empty drums.” The supply clerk at Mill B 
issued oils and greases—which are locked up in storage— 
the same way that he does other supplies. Full drums of 


the oils used in abundance are issued. An employee of the | 


using department returns the empty drum when he needs 
another full drum. Grease is issued in quantities up to 20 
pounds. The amount depends on how much is to be used. 
Special (curved back) hand trucks are used to handle full 
and empty drums. Empty drums are returned once a month, 
for refund of deposit. 


The reply from Mill C to this question was, “Store them 
in tiered racks a safe distance from buildings. Pick them 
up by chain hoist on traveling overhead crane. Lower drums 
onto dolly, trucks, or, other specially designed conveyance. 
We use truck and elevator. Oiling line shafts is a problem 
requiring special equipment if efficiency is to be attained. 
We have a shop-made pressure tank that holds 30 gallons 
of oil and fits into the ladder that is pushed along to each 
line shaft bearing. The oiler must get up to the bearing in 
order not to run it over. Empty drums are returned to oil 
racks and placed in separate compartments. The oil supplier 
picks up empties from the rack and replaces with full drums 
upon requisition from the supply clerk.” Oils and greases 


at Mill D are stored in a separate building. The mill has 


a departmental lubrication system and containers of oils and 
greases are issued to departments, on. requisition, one at 
a time. 

Containers of oils and greases delivered to Mill G are 
unloaded on a platform and a fork truck takes them to 
another platform. On this platform grease containers are 
stacked on end; oil containers are placed on their sides so 
that water will not enter the-barrels. Containers of oil and 
grease needed in the mill are carried in by the fork trucks. 
Empty drums or barrels are brought out and put on the 
ground for pick-up by the oil companies. This mill’s main- 
tenance department handles ’oils and greases. A covered 
platform and racks for handling oils and greases is being 
built at Mill G. Delivering trucks will unload oils and 
greases directly into the racks and then pick up the empties 
stored under the new oil rack platform. Oil will be un- 
loaded from the racks by means of an electric hoist. 

Mill H stores all grease and oil in a 20 x 60-foot build- 
ing. Each department has a 40-gallon pump for the differ- 
ent types, or grades, of oil they use. Most of the stock is 
kept in the oil house until the department needs it. Oil 
that is needed in the departments is brought to them in a 
cart. The cart is pushed to the department’s pump tank 


which is then filled. Empty drums are either returned for 
deposit or are sold. 

Mill I reported, “The system in use here is to send a full 
drum of each type of lubricant used by a department out 
to that department as needed. Special types of lubricants 
are kept in an oil house from which they can be requisitioned 
through the supply room as needed. Also spare drums of 
most generally used types of lubricants are kept on hand 
in the oil house. Drums are unloaded by the lubricant sup- 
pliers at a central point and sent from there to the individual 
departments. Empty drums are sent back to the supply room 
and returned by the supply room to the suppliers. | 

Mill J keeps its oils and greases outdoors on steel racks. 
They are issued to the mill departments on request. This 
mill handles empty drums in several ways. Some of these 
are: (a) If the original contents are delivered in the sup- 
plier’s own truck and he requests that drums be returned, 
they are returned by his truck when new shipments are 
received. In this case there is usually no deposit on drums. 
(b) If the drums do carry a deposit and the suppliers request 
a particular routing, the drums are returned by this routing. 


(c) If the drums do carry a deposit.and the supplier does 


not request any particular routing, the reverse routing is 
used insofar as possible. (d) If drums are returnable with 
no deposit, the above procedure is followed. (e) Non- 
returnable drums are accumulated in truck load quantities 
and are sold to cooperage companies, with separations being 
made on steel, fibre and wooden.” 

Dwight Epperson, superintendent of West Boylston 
(Ala.). Mfg. Co., was named to the executive committee 
of the Alabama Textile Operating Executives, to succeed 
J. H. Canady. Mr. Canady had been with Montgomery 
Cotton Mills, which recently closed. 


New Conveyor Solves Elevator Problems 


A new six-story-high vertical-chain conveyor at the Fire- 
stone Textiles Division of the Firestone Tire &.Rubber Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., solves inter-floor handling problems com- 
mon to many multi-story plants. The ferris-wheel-like con- 
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rruck full of yarn packages is positioned on the Firestone “ferris 
wheel.” 


; 
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veyor, engineered and manufactured by the Gifford-Wood 
Co., of Hudson, N. Y., transports box trucks between 
floors of the plant to reduce manual handling and free 
elevators for other duties. This particular installation han- 
dies large cylindrically-shaped beams of rayon as well as 
box trucks. | | 

Box trucks, which might contain any commodity depend- 
ing upon what a given plant produces, are pushed out into 
the shaftway on retractable ‘‘fingers,” or shelves. ““Trays” 
pick up the trucks, carry them up and over the drive sprock- 
ets and down the other side where they are deposited on 
discharge-floor fingers. Trays are suspended between end- 
less chains, one along each side of the shaftway. Fingers 
are retracted except at loading and discharge floors. Auto- 
matic safety devices and interlocks prevent conveyor opera- 
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Plan view of the Gifford-Wood installation at Firestone Textiles. ~ 
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tion unless loading and discharge stations are ready and 
clear. 

This type of conveyor can be tailored to meet specific 
plant conditions and product requirements. When large 
quantities of a given item—such as sectional beams—must 
be handled between floors it often is economical to provide 
a vertical conveyor designed specifically to handle that 
commodity. 

The conveyor is automatic and requires no manpower 
except to push trucks into the shaftway at the loading floor 
and take them away at the discharge floor. Elevators are 
left free for other duties and the conveyor, since it carries 
no people, is free of most insurance and safety regulations 
which apply to elevators. 


29,000 See Air Conditioning Show 


A huge panorama, the 11th International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition just now has effectively portrayed 
the record-breaking progress of an industry that has attained 
its present immense stature in scarcely more than 20 years, 
developing an art that has been known for nearly 20 cen- 
turies. The exposition set mew records of progress in its 
disclosure of new designs for human comfort and in proc- 
essing air for industrial uses. Exceeding any previous expo- 
sition of its kind, it is one of the greatest industrial exposi- 
tions in every field, filling the International Amphitheatre 
at Chicago, its huge arena, the wings and second floor. 
Bristling with modernized equipment largely based on new 
techniques, it strongly reflected the influence of organized 
engineering as practiced by members of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, sponsor of the 
exposition. The A.S.H.V.E, held its 59th annual meeting 
in Chicago Jan. 26-30, the five-day run of the show. 

The scene in the great amphitheatre pictured the expanse 
of the industry, which first gained recognition through these 
biennial expositions 30 years ago. Spread out from end 
to end of the first floor of the vast auditorium were some 
250 exhibits, displayed in the colorful, dramatic manner 
of the modernized industrial display. Boilers, furnaces, 


_ pumps, blowers, registers, thermostats, regulators and many 


other kinds of equipment were there. And on the second 
floor more than 150 other booths were massed in similar 
assortments, filling the space in north and south halls and 
the connecting passageway. The total number of exhibits, 
431, was greater than at any previous heating and ventilating 
exposition. 

An audience of 29,000 persons circulated through the 
aisles, examined the displays and convetsed with the per- 
sonnel at the booths during the week. At the engineering 
society convention at the Conrad Hilton Hotel there was 
a stated attendance of nearly 3,000 from the 51 chapters 
of the A.S.H.V.E. distributed over 40 states and the mem- 
bership at large. The general attendance at the amphithea- 
tre, drawn from the entire United States and many foreign 
countries of the free world was composed of scientists, archi- 
tects, engineers from many different lines of industry, de- 
velopets, contractors and builders, manufacturers of many 
different products, distributors and dealers of heating and 
air conditioning equipment, and others similarly interested. 

Material on exhibition embraced every form of equip- 
ment that is on the market for the treatment of air.. Such 
equipment may be designed to attain one of four basic 
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purposes, singly or in some combination of two or more. 
Every exhibit rested on this four-square foundation. The 
four basic methods of treating air were shown to serve the 
purpose of maintaining temperature, controlling moisture 
content, or purification, or distribution. Single-purpose ap- 
pliances, therefore, heat or cool, moisten or dehydrate (hu- 
midify or dehumidify), filter or treat, otherwise circulate or 
blend. Multiple-purpose apparatus combines any or all of 
these functions perhaps in an elaborate system or perhaps 
a compact and remarkably comprehensive small size unit. 
Appliances in these various classifications may serve a spot 
or a restricted space, or they may be incorporated in cen- 
tral stations serving multiple-room structures or groups of 
buildings. 

Most of the appliances exhibited for industrial applica- 
tions were components for assembly into designed systems, 
Of such were chillers for water and other liquids, pumps 
and compressors, heat exchangers, cooling towers and evap- 
orative coolers, fans and blowers; also oil and gas burners, 
electric motors, steam boilers (of the unified-assembly, 
quick-starting, fast-steaming types). 

There was also a large number of displays of connective 
and control apparatus. This is applicable to the entire field 
of heating, ventilating and air conditioning, including the 
industrial applications. In this segment of the exposition 
was shown piping, tubing and valves, switches, starters and 
controllers of various kinds; thermostats, thermometers, hu- 
midistats, and gauges; as well as control systems ranging 
from the relatively simple equipment required to regulate 
the heating and cooling equipment in private homes to the 
comprehensive brain and nerve centers that have been con- 
trived to master-mind the air conditioning systems of multi- 
spaced structures, warehouses, factories and refrigerating 
plants. 


Lubrication Engineers Meeting April 13-15 


The eighth annual meeting of the American Society of 
Lubrication Engineers will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., April 13-15. The feature on Monday, 
April 13, is a management session with R. M. Jones of 
Saco-Lowell delivering a paper on ‘Textile Machinery Lu- 
brication from Management Point of View.” 


New Driver Training And Safety Movie 


A new training and safety film for industrial truck oper- 
ators has been produced by the Clark Equipment Co. The 
new 30 minute sound movie, titled “Safety Saves,” was 
filmed at on-the-job factory and warehouse locations. It 
dramatically illustrates the ‘‘do's and dont’s” of safe driving, 
and shows the cause of most truck accidents and how to 
avoid them. For truck owners who want to reduce accidents 
and cut damage-to-goods, the new movie will be a valuable 
training tool, It is the only training film of its kind in 
existence. | | 

The “‘villain” of ‘Safety Saves” is Willie the Cowboy, a 
lad who drives his fork truck like a hot-rod. Willie ts the 
kind of driver who doesn't look where he’s going, ignores 
overhead clearance, and parks his truck in the middle of 
busy aisles. In other words, Willie is a menace—to fellow 
employees, to the goods he’s handling, and to himself. The 
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narrator of the film patiently tries to teach Willie the error 
of his ways, and he nearly succeeds. But unfortunately, be- 
fore Willie finally learns his lesson, he makes one mistake 
too many. Poor Willie is carried away from the last scene 
on a stretcher. The wonder of it is how he lasted. as long 
as he did. 

Along with these horrible examples of how not to handle 
a fork truck, the movie shows the safe, correct method. 
Besides fork truck operation, ‘‘Safety Saves’ contains instruc- 
tions for operators of towing tractors and hand trucks. 

Industrial truck users were enthusiastic in their acceptance 
of Clark’s “Safety Saves’’ cartoon booklet, published in 
1951. The “Safety Saves’ movie was produced in response 
to hundreds of requests from truck users who expressed 
the need for a driver training film. “Safety Saves’’ was 
made available on a loan basis March 1. For a reservation 
form, write the Clark en Co., Industrial Truck Di- 
vision, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Materials Handling Circus On Tour 


At Miami, Fla., in a circus atmosphere, the world's first 
big-time trav cling materials handling show hit the road on 


Tuesday, Feb, 24. Before the run is over two giant trailers ° 


will have toted the 68 by 40 Big Top and its parapher- 
nalia twice across the continent, up into Canada, down 
into Mexico—25,000 miles and two years away from si 
ing night. 

Assembled by Yale g & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, the 
spectacular venture is a pioneer move by heavy industrial 
equipment makers in take-it-to-the-customer merchandising. 
In this industry customers are still lining up, however, for 
the labor situation and rising costs have dictated that of 
every production dollar spent in the United States, 33 and 
one-third cents now goes for materials handling. 

Stars of the unique show are the latest types of materials 
handling equipment in acts which demonstrate dramatically 
the strength and Te of the trucks, and hoists and 
attachments. 

In discussing the show, Elmer F. Twyman, vice-president 
of Yale & Towne and general manager of the materials 
handling company said, “There is a compelling need of 
bringing modern materials handling experience to thousands 
of businesses and hundreds of communities that are not yet 
fully aware of the labor-aiding, cost-saving functions such 
equipment contributes. Throughout the United States many 
businesses of every kind are caught in the squeeze of a 
depleted labor reservoir and the high costs of operations. 
Through our traveling materials handling equipment show 
we hope to bring the lesson home, right to the back yard 
of businesses, big and little, everywhere in the country.” 

Although the show is planned to demonstrate to business- 


men how they can use Yale equipment, the acts have an 


entertainment appeal for all. For example, when Newcombe 
C. Baker Jr., show manager, wants to talk up “exceptional 
maneuverability,’’ he chucks a thin dime on the ground and 
literally spins a 3,000-pound capacity standard gasoline- 
powered fork-lift truck on it. In demonstrating how 
smoothly the fluid drive unit operates, he sets a glass full 


of water on one of the monster's steel arms, pushes a con- 


trol button and presto! the glass is six feet up in the air 
—with every drop still in the glass. 

When Yale's electric truck makes. its entrance, it-comes 
zipping in at top speed, without warning the driver leaps 
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from the control seat out onto the ground. Before he gets 
his balance, the truck is stock still. Demonstrates a safety 
feature of all Yale electric trucks—when the operator leaves 
the truck, the seat rises automatically thus cutting off all 
power and applying the brakes instantly. There are other 
demonstrations for other pieces of equipment. 

Seven men are needed to put on the show—seven men 
and two giant, specially-constructed trailer rigs pulled by 
an International tractor and a Dodge. In addition to the 
materials handling equipment, music and movie equipment, 
100 lightweight arm chairs for spectators, generators, battery 
chargers, promotional material and the bulky pavilion tent 
must all be loaded before the show can go on to the next 
town. 

After leaving its site next to Dinner Key Auditorium, 
Miami, the show played in Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 26, 
Savannah, Ga., Feb. 27, and New Orleans, La., March 4. 

Before it reaches the fifth National Materials Handling 
Show to be held in Philadelphia in May, it will play in 
Shreveport, Beaumont, Houston, San Antonio, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Memphis, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Mobile, Raleigh, Norfolk, Richmond, 
Washington and Baltimore. 

In each city the local Yale & Towne distributor will co- 
operate in putting on the show and serve as host to the 
audience. In his own area he may demonstrate additional 
pieces of equipment which he. knows to be of particular 
interest to his customers. He will also add any specialized 
lifting, carrying or stacking applications which he may de- 
sire. In every locality the desire is to demonstrate to local 
businessmen -how they can solve their materials handling 
problems. 


Materials Handling Show Slated May 18-22 


A group of 42 speakers, representing many of the out- 
standing industries in the country, will head workshop semt- 
nars at the Materials Handling Conference which will be 
held concurrently with the fifth National Materials Handling 
Exposition at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, May 18-22, 
The exposition, which will be the largest capital goods in- 
dustrial show to be held anywhere in the country during 
1953 and the largest ever held in Philadelphia, will have 
3,000 experts on hand to answer visitors’ questions, accord- 


ing to Clapp & Poliak Inc., New York, founders of the 
show. 


The American Materials Handling Society, an organiza- 
tion composed of users of handling equipment, is conduct- 
ing the conference. The sessions, which will cover five 
basic aspects of materials handling, will permit each visitor 
to spend nine hours in a workshop discussion of a single 
aspect of his work, or three hours on each of three subjects. 
This intensive approach has never before been attempted 
on a national scale, society officials pointed out. In view 
of the fact that most of those attending the conference will 
be authorities on the subject in their own right, the sessions 
are expected to provide many important new ‘ideas on han- 
dling problems, it was stated. 

Conference sessions will take place from 9 a.m. to noon 
on three of the five days of the show. The morning hours 
have been set aside so that there will be no conflict with 
show attendance. The five topics, each of which will be 
the subject of a seminar on each of the three days, include 
“Handling in Process,’ “Warehousing and Shipping,” 
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“Packaging for Improved Handling,’ “Bulk Handling,” 
and ‘Requirements for Organization, Study and Analysis.” 

More than 25,000 visitors from 40 countries are expected 
to attend the show. Arrangements to house visitors have 
been made in Philadelphia, Atlantic City and New York. 
Those desiring advance registration cards, information about 
the conference and hotel reservations may obtain them from 
Clapp & Poliak Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Textile Electrical Conference April 23-24 


Of special interest to those in the maintenance depart- 
ment, a textile electrical conference, sponsored by the textile 
section of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
will be conducted April 23-24 at the A. French Textile 
School of Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 

The Thursday morning session will be devoted to the 
discussion of the practical merits of the present under- 
grounded 550-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, three-wire power 
versus the proposed grounded neutral three-phase, 550-volt, 
60-cycle system under consideration by several engineering 
concerns. There will be two speakers devoted to this 
program. 

Thursday afternoon sessions, with three speakers, will 
be devoted to lightning and lightning protection for various 
arrangements of textile mill buildings. | 

The Friday morning session will be devoted to discus- 
sions of motor torque requirements, motor over-current pro- 
tection and control connections with a concluding session 
on various phases of electrical maintenance in textile plants. 


For Economical Maintenance 


COLE 


ELEVATED 
TANKS 


e Design plays an impor- 
tant part in tank mainte- 
nance, Experienced engi- 

neers design Cole tanks | ! 
for easy access and mini- | i] 
mum maintenance costs, as 
well as for permanence, 
safety, and dependability. 
Send us your inquiries for 
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height to bottom, and 
location. 


Write for the latest Cole 
catalog—“TANK TALK” 
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Promoting Level Dyeing Operations 


By F. O. STONE—Part Two 


S NOTED in Part I of this series, the direct dyestuffs 

are substantive in nature and possess an affinity for 

cellulosic fibers (cotton, linen, viscose rayon, etc.), this 

dyeing exhaust is accelerated by use of electrolytes such as 

sodium chloridé (common salt) and sodium sulfate (Glau- 
ber’s salt). 

The direct colors were the first group of coal tar dyes 
developed into a full range of colors for dyeing cotton 
though possessing only a moderate degree of fastness to 
light, washing, perspiration, etc. Then other types of colors 
possessing a higher fastmess rating were discovered and 
manufactured; these being the sulfurs, vats and naphthols. 
The dyestuff makers discontinued further development of 
the direct range of dyestuff until the 1920s and 1930s. 
Improved classes of direct dyes were then developed (dyeing 

as direct color then diazotizing and developing with devel- 
opers such as beta naphthol, etc.) This group gave im- 
proved wash fastness with moderate light fastness. The 
trend has been to develop faster to light colors and simple 
types of after-treatable direct dyes that gave both improved 
fastness to washing and light. Some of these dyes were 
classed under fast-to-light types (Benzo Fast later called 
Fastusols, Solantine, Chlorantine, Solephenyl, Superlitefast). 
The after-treatable group of direct colors included the for- 
maldehyde and copper compounds such as Cuprofix types 
(Sandoz 6). 

This continued improvement of the direct dyes has made 
for more chemically complex dyeing compounds which are 
larger dye particles than were originally known as direct 
dyes.. The improved fast-to-light types are sometimes made 
with metallic groups in their chemical structure as well as 
other changes in composition, These chemical changes in 
these directs make for larger dye particles which tends for 
less solubility and slower exhaust rate onto cellulosic fibers. 
Higher dyeing temperature and use of different types of 
dyeing auxiliaries has been found necessary to obtain satis- 
factory penetration and levelness of dyed shades on natural 
and synthetic cellulosic fibers, yarn and fabrics. 

It has been found best to consider the value of these 
auxiliaries on their properties of: (1) dispersing and solu- 
bilizing these larger particle dyes; (2) rate of wetting out 
and penetration into fibers, yarns and fabrics and whether 
the dye solution is being carried into the fiber and fabric 
under similar conditions as is the auxiliary; (3) leveling 
action that auxiliary exerts on the direct dye bath at various 
temperatures, dye bath concentration and method of appli- 
cation; these should possess retarding action on dyes also. 

Evaluation of these auxiliaries from a practical applica- 
tion viewpoint to promote levelness and penetration on 
dyed goods would classify the auxiliaries under these head- 
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ings: pressure machines, dyeing of yarns, and package 
and beams. Use of rapid wetting-out agents with lowest 
foaming possible—this would include—sulfonated esters: 
Surfax WO (Houghton & Co.), Seyco 2600 (Seydel- 
Woolley), and Ahcowet RS (Arnold-Hoffman). Leveling 
agents: Levelene (American Aniline), Triton NE (Rohm 
& Haas), Peregal O (General Dyestuff Corp.), Polyvat 
(Royce Chemical Co.). Aryl alkyl sulfonates: Ultrawet GOL 
(Atlantic Refining), Santomerse (Monsanto Chemical Co.), 
Alkanol WX (Du Pont), Nakal NF (General Dyestuff 
Corp.). These agents may be used advantageously on pad- 
ding these types of improved direct dyes. 

On dye becks and jiggs the slower wetting-out agents in 
combination with leveling agents have been found rather 
practical. Sulfonated alcohol and long chain compounds: 
Petrowet WN (Du Pont), Orvus ES (Proctor & Gamble), 


Igepon T. (General Dyestuff), Protex gel (Ciba), Calso- | 


lene Oil H (Arnold-Hoffman), Tergitol No. 7 (Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Co.). There are other types such as 
sulfonated amides, phosphated complex sulfonates and other 
classes of products that give good working and leveling 
value in dyeing. 

An important property of all auxiliaries used nowadays 

with these improved classes of direct dyes is their degree 
of re-wetting action and how it may affect the end-use of 
the dyed material on subsequent finishing operation. The 
importance of this re-wetting property is that if the dyed 
material is to be employed for end-uses such as knitgoods, 
underwear, and outerwear that do not require subsequent 
resin treatment or waterproofing, then the re-wetting prop- 
erty does not enter into consideration. 
_ On any material requiring subsequent waterproofing and 
resin treatment then the re-wetting value of auxiliary used 
must be very low as it will affect these finished goods by 
reducing the spray rating and life of resin treatment. 

This property of re-wetting is of great value on goods 
to be given sanforizing-and shrinkage control treatment. 
The chemist and dyer may consider they have the ideal 
auxiliary formula to obtain level-dyed and well-penetrated 
material only to find the hidden property of re-wetting 
affects the finished fabric and must be changed. 


Acetate Dyes 


Acetate dyes as used in the dyeing of acetate and nylon 
are known as direct dyeing colors and may be classified 
under direct dyeing and the diazo and developed groups. 
The direct dyeing acetate dyes are insoluble pigment type 
of dyes distinctly different from the direct. dyes which 
actually dissolve and from that solution exhaust themselves 
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It’s here! An engineered Cylinder Dryer 
at a competitive price. Made by Butter- 
worth, famous for fine drying equipment 
for 133 years. 


You'll get more drying capacity for your 
money because your installation is engi- 
neered to do your drying job. Butterworth 
engineers take into consideration weight 
of cloth, degree of moisture content, and 
dryness desired. Cylinders may be ar- 
ranged vertically or horizontally depend- 
ing on space limitations in your mill. 


Choice of copper or stainless steel cylin- 
ders . . . fabricated or cast iron columns 
. . . gear or sprocket and chain drive. 
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Built 


Performance 
...down 


price 


Butterworth Cylinder Dryers are made in 
our new plant at Bethayres, where new 
precision machinery, including automatic 


welding equipment for both coded and 


uncoded cylinders, assures maximum fab- 
ricating economies. 


Before you do anything about increased 
drying capacity, put it up to Butterworth. 


H, W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 
187 Westminster St., Providence, Rhode Island 
Machines for Bleaching, Boiling-Out, Dyeing, 
Mercerizing, Finishing and Embossing 
Pot Spinning Machines for Synthetic Fibers 
Calender Rolls : : Tenter Chains 
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onto cellulosic fibers whereas the direct dyeing acetate dyes 
react and combine on and into the cellulose acetate and 
nylon fibers and fabrics. 

This physical character of the direct dyeing acetate dyes 
requires the use of auxiliaries possessing high dispersing 
action on these insoluble pigmented dyes. It is also desirable 
to have auxiliaries in the dye bath that will wet out and 
penetrate the acetate fiber which is of hydrophobic ‘(low 
water content) nature. In obtaining high dispersion value 
in the auxiliaries, they tend te foam heavily and defoaming 
agents must be used to prevent too high a foamy action 
in the dye bath. 

Another property that must be carefully checked on the 
auxiliaries used with acetate dyes is that of retarding or 
stripping action during the dyeing operation. 

Cellulose acetate is sensitive to saponification if the bath 
is too alkaline and affected by auxiliaries possessing solvent 
and plasticizing action; for this reason soap is not used 
as widely in dyeing acetate as formerly and penetrant and 


Increased Output From Dry Cans 


defoamers containing pine oil are not widely used. Soap 
is possibly the most efficient dispersing agent for direct dye- 
ing acetate dyes but has been replaced due to the danger 
of saponification ‘‘spotting’’ during the dyeing operation. 
Pine oil compounds have been replaced by auxiliaries free 
of plasticizing action on acetate and nylon during the dyeing 
of direct dyeing acetate dyes. 

These types of auxiliaries have been found useful for 
dispersing of acetate dyes and satisfactory for obtaining 
level dyed acetate and nylon fabrics. Sulfonated alkyl ary! 
compounds: Santomerse (Monsanto Chemical), Seyco 1708 
(Seydel-Woolley), Ultrawet 6OL (Atlantic Refining Co.), 
Orvus Granules (Proctor & Gamble), Nacconal (National 
Aniline). Sulfonated fatty alcohols and condensation com- 
pounds: Igepon T (General Dyestuff Corp.) , Dyponel (Du 
Pont). Poropon SA (Arkansas Co.), Orvus ES (Procter 
& Gamble), Decerosol OT (Cyanamid Corp.). Defoaming 
agents: Anti-Foam A Emulsion (Dow — Co.), and 
Depuma (American Aniline). 


— Special Contribution — 


N NORMAL times a piece of finishing equipment which 
becomes outdated is replaced by a more modern type, 

usually having increased output at less cost. In these days 
it often pays to investigate efficiency of existing plant equip- 
ment in order to see what can be done by means of recon- 
struction to achieve higher efficiency. This method may be 
difficult, or impossible in the spinning or weaving depart- 
ments, but it can work admirably in the finishing and 
auxiliary departments on steam-heated equipment. Let us 
see what can be done on several examples to increase output 
by applying comparatively simple means. 

Take dry cans for example, and look closer into their 
steam consumption and utilization. To evaporate one pound 
of water from textile material on a steam-heated cylinder 
requires at least 1.4 pounds of steam and often consider- 
ably more. To extract one pound of water from the ma- 
terial by squeeze rolls or in a hydro-extractor needs much 
less than the equivalent amount of power. But squeeze 
rolls and hydros will only remove water down to about 
30 to 35 per cent of the dry weight of the material. The 
final drying down to, say, five per cent of the dry weight 
is usually done by steam heat. 

However, the more water that can be removed mechani- 
cally before the material reaches the drying cylinders, the 
greater will be the output and the lower the steam con- 
sumption of the machine and the steam cost per pound of 
dried material. | 

It pays to maintain squeeze rolls and hydros at maximum 
efficiency. This can best be checked by making regular and 
frequent tests for efficiency by weighing sample pieces after 
‘mechanical drying and comparing the final dry weight. 
Should the amount of water left in the material after squeez- 
ing or hydro-extracting tend to increase, check the condi- 
tion of the mangles, the tension on the rolls, hydro speed, 
condition of hydro basket, and the running tithe. Because 
cold water runs less freely than warm water, the efficiency 
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of extraction in a hydro tends to increase if the material 
is warm. Too cold a final rinse means more water left in 
the material after hydro-extraction, and decreased dryer 
output. 


Steam-operated Suction Dryers 


The. steam consumption of an ejector or suction-type 
pre-drier is out of all proportion to the amount of water 
extracted. However it does increase the drying rate on the 
steam cans. The objective should be maximum extraction 
for the steam used. The suction of the machine should be 
limited to the width of the piece by blanking off the ends 
with a rubber sheet (automobile tire inner tube is ideal 
(see Fig. 1). By doing this, all the air is drawn through 
the fabric by the suction of the ejector and the best drying 
effect obtained. The ejector should never run when the 
machine is idle as this simply wastes steam. A steam ejector 
working on 100 p.s.i. steam takes about 350 to 400 pounds 


of steam per hour. Because operators tend to overlook waste 


SUCTION 
CONNECTION 


Fig. |—Method of improving efficiency of suction dryer. 
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of this kind, it is best to fit an automatic valve on the ejec- 
tor steam supply and interconnect this valve with the power 
supply of the machine drive motor. When the. machine 
stops, the steam to the ejector is automatically cut off. 

In the case of a motor valve interconnected with the 
driving motor of a can dryer, the heat value of the steam 
leaving the ejector is almost equal to that of the supply 
steam——but its temperature is lower and it has air mixed 
with it. It is quite good enough for water heating, how- 
ever, so why blow it out on the roof? Two hundred and 
fifty gallons of water per hour at 212° F. can be provided 
by simply allowing it to blow into the hot water storage 
tank. A temperature regulator on the main water heater 
will reduce the steam load when the ejector steam is helping. 

Output from textile cylinder drying machines can be 
restricted and cost of operation increased by slow heating 
up from cold, irregular and uneven drying, excessive steam 
consumption, waterlogging, or air binding. 

Maximum efficiency -in textile cylinder drying machines 
can be had only (a) if the steam spaces are kept full of 
steam at the correct pressure and temperature, and (b), if 
the heated surfaces are able to transmit, evenly and con- 
tinuously, the full heat value of the steam. The first con- 
sideration is the steam supply. If the steam cannot flow 
into the cylinders without much loss of pressure, and if it 
carries much pressure, output will be effected. 

To begin with, it is advisable to make sure that there ts 
no steam starvation through inadequate steam connections. 
The next step is to see that the steam supply is as free as 
possible from moisture. In Fig. 2 you will see the recom- 
mended method of insuring a continuous supply of dry 
steam to drying machines. Slow heating up from cold, irreg- 
ular and uneven drying, excessive steam consumption, and 
{requently wastage of dried product are caused by air bind- 
ing, waterlogging, and steam locking. 

The ill effects of these three enemies of output, of quick- 
heating up from cold, and of wastage of steam can be 
overcome by proper air venting and steam trapping. This 
system which has been extensively used in textile mills in 


STOP VALVE DOWNSTREAM 
FROM DRIP CONNECTION 


SARCO SG | 
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THERMOSTATIC TRAP 


Fig. 2—Method of insuring dry steam supply to cylinders by 
steam trapping supply line. 
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Fig. 3—The three stages of fitting a Sarco system unit. 


England, has been only recently introduced in the United : 
States. 
The large volume of air which is present in the cylinders 
when steam is turned on, and the air which continues to 
enter with the steam during the course of running, is dis- : 
charged rapidly by the thermostatic air venting unit of the ; 
system. These are the main advantages claimed by the | 
makers: (1) More rapid heating from cold. (2) More even 
cylinder surface temperature, insuring uniform drying. (3) 
Improved output by preventing air film insulation and water- 
logging of cylinders which reduce surface temperature. 
(4) Prevention of steam locking. (5) Maximum economy 
of steam consumption. (6) Less delay due to re-processing 
of under-dried material. (7) Visual check on the working 
of individual cylinders by observing condensate flow. (8) — | 
Simplicity of installation on existing machines. 
Fig. 3 shows the method of fitting: (a) the original 
drain pipe is disconnected at the flange, and the companion 
flange is unscrewed and connected to the main inlet of 
the drainage assembly of the Sarco system; (b) this is 
coupled to the joint flange, and the outlet from the sight 
glass is connected to the common condenaste line; (c) the 
top of the joint is drilled and tapped for the air venting 
assembly of the Sarco system. 
If the joint can be conveniently turned through 90°, 
installation is even simpler. The Sarco system unit can be 
furnished in one complete assembly. This method is quite 
simple on cylinders with bucket water lifters. On cylinders 
with siphon pipes, care should be taken to make sure that 
the siphon pipe is in the vertical position after the joint 
has been turned. The condensate should be returned to 
the feed tank for maximum economy. It is usual to leave 
the air vent outlets open to atmosphere, but these, also, may 
be connected to the condensate return line if need be. The 
makers recommend that if the condensate has to be lifted 
to an overhead line, a check valve should be installed after 
each system sight glass. 
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Dr. Harry W. Grim- 
mel (/eft) has. been 
elevated, from general 
manager to president 
of Metro Dyestuff 
Corp., West Warwick, 
R. I., a subsidiary of 
Metro-Atlantic Inc. A 
native of Germany, 
Dr. Grimmel came to 
the U. S. in 1926 and 
before joining Metro Dyestuff in 1948 was 
associated with Grasselli Dyestuff Corp. and 
General Aniline... . Charles M, Lindsay Jr. 
(at ‘left. below) has joined the Southern 


Metro-Atlantic and 
Georgia, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana from headquarters 
at Greenville, §. C. Mr. Lindsay's previous 
associations include Lane Cotton Mills Co.., 
Pacific Mills and Gold-Tex Mfg. Co. 


sales service staff of 
will cover Alabama. 


John J. Fantry (right, above) is another 
addition to the staff at Metro Dyestuff Corp. 
where he is serving as chemist in charge of 
the hrm's newly-formed textile pigments de- 
partment. Mr. Fantry was connected with 
sun Chemical Corp. before joining Metro. 
E. R. Adair joined 
the sales and service 
organization of Metro- 
Atlantic Inc. and will 
cover the Southern 
territory from head- 
quarters in the com- 
panys Greenville, 
S.C., branch. During 
the past two years Mr. 
Adair has been asso- 
ciated with Henry Papini, now vice-presi- 
dent of Metro-Atlantic, and its subsidiary, 
Metro Dyestuff Corp. Before joining Metro- 
Atlantic, Mr. Adair was. connected with 
Southern Bleachery & Print Works, and In- 
terchemical & Southern Dyestuft Corp. 


J. S. Ballinger has joined Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va., as superintendent of 
weaving at the Riverside Division. Also 
joining the. Riverside. supervisory. staft is 
T. S$. Featherston who will be shift over- 
seer of dyeing in No. 8 dye. Other 
promotions at Dan River include: & 5. 
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Jordan, Danville native with the company 
for 20 years, promoted to section superin- 
tendent in charge of carding and spinning 
in Schoolfield Division One; Earl D. Jones, 
with the company since 1946, named to the 
newly-created post of technical advisor on 
carding and spinning; George W. Ray, who 
joined Dan River last July, promoted to 
general overseer of finishing at the School- 


held Division; and Eddie Radford, with the . 


company since 1930, made department over- 
seer of No. 3 twist mill, 


Von D. Oehmig has been appointed sales 


‘representative for the factoring division of 


Crompton Richmond Co. Inc. and will con- 
centrate his efforts in the states of Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee. Mr. Oehmig was 
associated with Muscogee Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., before accepting his new position. 


David H. Roberts, formerly overseer of 
weaving for Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., is now superintendent of Lydia Cotton 
Mills at Clinton, S. C. As superintendent 
of Lydia he succeeds Si b. Templeton, who 
in December was made. vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing at Lydia as well as 


Clinton Cotton Mills. 
Dr. W. E. Coughlin, 


a prominent figure in 
textile consumer work 
for more than 20 
years, has been ap- 
pointed director of 
consumer services of 
the textile division of 
Celanese Corp. of Am- 
erica. He will work 
closely with the dry- 
cleaning and laundering industries, the cut- 
ting-up trades, and engage in other educa- 
tional activities, For the past nine years, Dr. 
Coughlin was a senior editor and director of 
the textile laboratory ot Good Housekeeping 
magazine. From 1930 to 1944 he was with 
Celanese as research associate in the dry- 
cleaning and laundering fields. .. . John P. 
Holmes, vice-president and special assistant 
to the general manager of the Celanese tex- 
tile division, has been named chairman of the 
warp knit fabric manufacturers group of the 
National Federation of Textiles. He suc- 
ceeds George V. P. Marks, formerly vice- 
president of Julius Kayser & Co. 


W. Eugene Hunter of Charlotte, N. C.. 


has joined Bryant Electric Repair Co. of 
Gastonia, N. C., as engineer for the 
company. 


David A. Kuniholm, in addition to his 
duties as manager of the industrial roll divi- 


sion of Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., also has been named manager of the 
firm's. newly-formed special products. divi- 
sion. The new division makes stainless steel 
tanks and machinery for the chemical in- 
dustry. 


Robert L. Huffines Jr. 
(left) has been elect- 
ed president of Tex- 
tron Inc. succeeding 
Royal Little, founder 
of the company, who 
becomes chairman of 
the board of directers 
and chairman ot the 
executive committee. 
Mr. Huthnes also was 
made a director and a member of the Tex- 
tron executive committee. Prior to accepting 
the Textron presidency Mr.: Huffines had 
been with Burlington Mills since 1941 and 
since 1947 had served as president of Bur- 
lington Mills Corp. of New York as well 
as director and executive vice-president of 
the parent company, from all of which. po- 
sitions he has resigned. A native of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., Mr. Huffines attended the 
University of North Carolina and is a grad- 
uate of the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 


Joe L. Barnett has joined Perfection Spin- 
ning Co., Belmont, N. C., as secretary-treas- 
urer and a director. Mr. Barnett formerly 
was associated with Trenton Cotton Mills 
Inc. of Gastonia, N. C. At Perfection Mr. 
Barnett replaces the late DeLambert Stowe. 


W. A. L. Sibley (at lett below) and ®. 
Sadler Love (right), president and secretary- 


treasurer, respectively, of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, were awarded 
honorary degrees of membership in. Phi Psi, 
national textile fraternity, March 5 at Clem- 
son (S. C.) College. The degrees were 
awarder by the Grand Council of Phi Psi 
through the Tota Chapter of the fraternity 
at Clemson College. | 


George O. Porter, who before joining the 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co. textile manu- 
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SAVINGS! 


If you have continuous strippers, we 


can do something about it. 


You don’t have to throw away your 
worn out needle bars and buy new 
ones. No, sir, we can rebuild them and 
you will have a tough time telling them 


from new ones. 


The proof of the pudding is our cus- 


tomer list of more than 60 mills in- 


eluding some of the largest and best 


organizations in the South. 
A trial set will convince you. 


Write us for details and prices. 


TEXTILE MILL 
SUPPLIERS 


P. 0. Box 906 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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facturing division was superintendent of 
weaving for Borden Mills at Kingsport, 
Tenn., is now superintendent of Hart Cotton 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C. He succeeds F. M. 
Fowler at Tarboro. 


Bruce D. Hodges Jr. 
has joined the sales 
staff of Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and will cover 
the Carolinas territory 
from headquarters in 
Gastonia, N.C. A 
1943 graduate of the 
School of Textiles at 
N. C. State College 
with a B.S. in textile manufacturing, Mr. 
Hodges for the past 744 years was associated 
with Burlington Mills Corp., serving in 
various. supervisory capacities at Bur-Mil 
plants in Gastonia, Greensboro and Fayette- 
ville, N.-C. 


J. L. Woodward, an overseer at the Foun- 
tain Inn, S$. C., plant of Woodside Mills, 
has been elected to the Fountain Inn town 


council, . ... Marshall A. Rauch. who 1s’ 


associated with several textile plants in the 
Gastonia, N. C., area, has announced his 
candidacy for the Gastonia city council in 
the May 5 election. 


William R. Austin has been elected a 
vice-president of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., and Larcus B. Allen has been promoted 
to assistant vice-president. Their duties re- 
main the same, Mr. Austin is assistant sec- 
retary and Mr. Allen ts assistant sales man- 
ager for yarns. 


Harry E. New has 
been appointed resi- 
dent technical sales 
representative for the 
Chemstrand Corp. and 
will make his office at 
Decatur, Ala.. where 
the firm's manufactur- 
ing plant, multi-unit 
research center and ad- 
ministrative headquar- 
ters are located. Mr. New has been asso- 
ciated with American Viscose Corp. for the 
past 14 years. He has been in charge of the 
cotton division of the textile research de- 
partment for four years, and was one of 
the original group who formed a textile 
research department for A.V.C. in 1939. A 
native of Greenville, S. C..-Mr. New was 
graduated from Clemson (S. C.) College 
with a bachelor of science degree in textile 
engineering. He is a member of Phi Psi 
honorary textile fraternity and the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 


Drs. George E. Ham, Clarence I; Johnson, 
Rutherford B. Thompson Jr., and Messrs 
Edward H. Sundbeck and Peter B. Hermes 
are recent additions to the research and de- 
velopment department of the Chemstrand 
Corp., Decatur, Ala. 


Stiles R. Fiheld of Memphis, Tenn., will 
join ‘Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C.. on 
April 1 as director of raw materials purchas- 
ing and will be responsible for the purchas- 
ing of spot cotton and for advising the 


management on general cotton policies... . 


J. S. Ragsdale will continue to buy wool, 


woolen and synthetic materials for the 


blanket mill and woolen and worsted yarns 
for Karastan. 


John H. McCormick has been named man- 
ager of the recently-opened Southern dis- 
trict sales office at Charlotte, N. C., of the 
textile fibers department of Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Co., producer of Dynel staple 
fiber. Mr. McCormick has been with the 


company since 1948, shortly after his gradu-. 


ation from the University of West Virginia. 


M.A. Kirkland (left), 
manager of Winns- 
boro (S. C.) Milis of 
the textile division of 
United States Rubber 
Co., recently was 
elected president of 
the Winnsboro Rotary 
Club.’. Other tex- 
tile executives elected 
to Rotary positions in- 
clude Earl Brown of Leaksville, N. C.. 
comptroller of Fieldcrest Mills, elected pres- 
ident of the Leaksville-Spray Rotary Club; 
and Emmett Williams, manager of the Lin- 
colnton, N. C., plant of the Duplan Corp., 
named secretary and treasurer of the Lin- 
colnton Rotary Club. 


H. Wickliffe Rose is 
resigning June 1 as 
general assistant to the 
president of American 
Viscose Corp. to join 
Linen.Thread Co. 
where it is understood 
that he will become 
president of that com- 
pany July 1 upon the 
retirement of David 
L. Malcolm, now president. Mr. Rose joined 
Avisco in 1924 as Southern sales manager 
and opened the first rayon sales office in 
the South a year later at Charlotte, N. C. 
Since 1946 he has been serving in his pres- 
ent capacity as general assistant to the 
president. | 


Ed Uzzell has joined Mooresville (N. C.) 
Mills where he will be. concerned with the 
control of finished fabrics. Before joining 
Mooresville Mills Mr. Uzzell was for ten 
years with North Carolina Finishing Co. 
and five years with Dan River Mills. 


Officers of Burlington Mills Corp. were 
elected Feb. 25 at the annual meeting of the 
board of directors. J. Spencer Love, who 
founded Burlington Mills some 30 years 
ago at the city of Burlington, N. C.. was 
re-elected chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the exécutive committee. J. C. 
Cowan Jr., who has served as_ president 
since 1947, was re-elected. . In connec- 
tion with the planned consolidation of Bur- 
lington Mills Corp. of New York, the 
Burlington selling organization, with the 
parent company, as recently announced, the 
vice-presidents of the New York corporation 
were integrated into the parent company. 
Herbert Kaiser was elected vice-chairman of 
the executive committee. The following 
other board members comprise the executive 
committee: Kenneth Collins, J. C. Cowan 
Jr., Walter E. Greer Jr., and John L. Hutch- 
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eson and S. Lewis Hutcheson Jr... . Two 
executive vice-presidents were re-elected. 
They are: Herbert M. Kaiser and Walter 
E. Greer Jr. Three new vice-presidents, who 
have not previously served in -that capacity 
in either company, were elected. They are: 
Joseph A. Golden, John L. Hutcheson Jr., 
and S. Lewis Hutcheson. Mr. Golden has 
headed Burlington's men's wear sales divi- 
sion since the inception of that division 
several years ago. John and Lewis Hutche- 
son joined Burlington with the acquisition 
in November 1952 of the Peerless Woolen 
interests, for which they are chief execu- 
tives. . . . Other vice-presidents elected 
are: Kenneth Collins, Morris Gardner, J. E. 
Garvin. Robert A. Gilliam, Charles L. Garli, 
David A. Gryder, John Harden, Walter S. 
Horne, F. A. Jenckes, W. G. Lord, A. L. 
McArthur Jr., Charles F. Myers Jr., W 
Bailey Sellars, Jackson E. Spears, and Joseph 


H. Wright. . . . Elected as assistant vice- 
presidents were: E. H. Wilkins and Ervin 
A. Schutz. . . . Stephen L. Upson was elected 


secretary and counsel. Elected as assistant 
secretaries were: Douglas M. Orr, Gilbert 
E. Powell, W. F. Robinson and A. C. Tu- 
rino. . . . C. Eugene Rowe was elected 
treasurer. Elected as assistant treasurers 
were: Carlton Barnes, Charles A. Kelly, 
W.S. Markham, W. F. Robinson and Ervin 
A. Schutz. . .. Henry E. Rauch was elected 
controller, Elected as assistant controllers 
were: Cecil F. Aramson, M. E. Manuel Jr., 
J. B. Pugh, R. N. Stokes and J. D. Womack. 


Mary B. Reid has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager for the Belmont (N. C.) 
Division of Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. Miss Reid 
joined Aberfoyle in December 1950 and 
prior to that held executive positions. with 
the Charlotte, N. C., offices of Goodyear 
Tite & Rubber Co. and Southern Erection 
& Engineering Service. . . . Elliott J: Neal, 
vice-president of Aberfoyle, will continue to 
have over-all supervision of sales in- the 
South. 


has been elected a di- 
rector of Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co.., 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. 
Woodward joined the 
company in 1918 and 
when the Southern of- 
fice in Greenville, 
S. C.. was. established 
in 1924 he was select- 
ed to head that office. He has served in the 
capacity of Southern representative since 
that time, and it was in recognition of his 
outstanding service in that position that the 
stockholders elected him a director of the 
company, | 


Marshall Dilling Jr., who for nine years 
was associated with American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co. (now American & Efird Mills), 
has joined Howard Knit Products Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., as secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, Howard Knit Products recently moved 
its plant from. Bessemer City, N. C., to 
Crastonia. 

James A. Hendley has been appointed 
Manager of the textile division of Talon 
Inc. and will assume his new duties May 1, 
Mr. Hendley has been associated with Rus- 


sell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., since 
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Walter F. Woodward 


Sometimes 
its a 
“FAMILY AFFAIR” 


Though they all come from the same house ...one may be a 
lawyer, another a doctor, a business executive, and a scientist. 
When each is a success individually, the whole family has a 
reputation for success. 


The world-wide reputation of the house of Anheuser-Busch is 
like that... built by all of its divisions and departments, though 
each is a specialist in its own right. 

The Corn Products Department of Anheuser-Busch is such a 
specialist .. . with special people and special products devoted 
entirely to the needs of the Textile Industry. Its technical staff 
has had notable success in solving problems for textile manu- 


facturers; its advice and facilities are yours for the asking, 
without obligation. 


Making friends... through performance and service... has 
been the business of Anheuser-Busch for more than a century. 


CORN 
STARCHES 


Phone or write: 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


ST. LOUIS, MO. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


721 PESTALOZZI 1112 JOHNSTON BLDG. 33rd & 12th Ave. 
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SWEEP STICKS 


The exclusive 3-point fibre-flex 
suspension design of Super-Stroke 
Sweep Sticks gives outstanding 
wear... and the unique reversi- 
ble feature doubles its life again! 
Made of finest, ski-quality hickory 
with pressure bonded fibre sides 
and inserts that are locked to the 
wood forever. For top perform- 
ance, insist on Super-Stroke 
Sweep Sticks. Order today from 


NORRIS BROS. 


GREENVILLE, 


Representatives: 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. and Associates, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Morris R. Copeland & Co., Griffin, Ga. 
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1918 and resigns from that firm April 1. 
Mr. Hendley will make his headquarters at 
Stanley, N. C., where a plant for the manu- 
facture of zipper tape is now under con- 
struction. 


Herbert C. Erwin, head of the adminis- 
trative and personnel departments at Mill- 
edgeville (Ga.) Mills, a division of M. T. 
Stevens Southern, has been made a director 
of the Exchange Bank of Milledgeville. 


Bedford Martin, formerly first shift over- 


seer of weaving at Clarkesville (Ga.) Mill, 
a unit of United Merchants & Mfrs., has 
been promoted and transferred to the Au- 
gusta, Ga., weaving division as general 
overseer of the weaving department. 


J. C. Fortune has been appointed sales 


manager of American Bemberg, a division of 


Beaunit Mills, succeeding H. G. Spitzer, re- 
signed. Mr. Fortune will continue in his 
position as advertising manager of American 
Bemberg. 


Harry E. Beane has been appointed ‘vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer of 
automatic controlling and recording instru- 
ments. Mr. Beane has been associated with 
the Bristol Co. since 1920. 


W. F. Crowder, for the past two years 
Southern sales representative of B. S. Roy 
& Son Co. of Charlotte, N. C., recently. be- 
came associated with Clover (S. C.) Spin- 
ning Mills Co. as assistant manager. 


Paul G. Gillespie of Reeves Bros., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has been named chairman of 
the textile division of the 1953 Red Cross 
Fund Campaign in Spartanburg. . . . James 
A. Chapman Jr., manager of Riverdale Mills 
at Enoree, S. C., will aid Mr. Gillespie «as 
co-chairman of the division. 


R. C. McCall, president and treasurer of 
Pinnacle Mills, Easley, S. C., recently re- 
signed from the board of trustees of Pickens 
County School District A due to “heavy 
pressure of business and personal affairs” 
and has been succeeded on the school board 
by H. E. Russell, manager of Glenwood 
Mills in Easley. 


Alfred G. New, superintendent of Judson 
Mills, Greenville, §. C., has been elected 
president of the Greenville Textile Club. 
C. J. Pride, manager of Dunean Mills, a 
unit of P. Stevens: & Co., 
vice-president of the club. 


was elected 


William D. Appel of the National Bureau 
of Standards recently was awarded a gold 
médal by Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks in recognition of his contribution to 
textile chemistry, technology and standards 
for many years. | 


E. R. Durrer has been elected president 
of Givaudan Corp. and its afhliate com- 
panies, Givaudan-Delawanna Inc., Givaudan 
Flavors Inc., Sindar Corp. and Givaudan- 
Foreign Inc. Mr. Durrer succeeds Dr. Eric 
C. Kunz, who had retired from the active 
management of the company in 1947 when 
Dr. Durrer assumed the executive manage- 


ment in his capacity as executive vice- 


president, The other officers elected 
are: F, -N. Bangs, vice-president and secre- 
tary; H. F. Duffy, treasurer; Dr. Max Luthy, 
vice-president in charge of production and 
research; and .R. E. Horsey, vice-president 
in charge of sales. R. E. Vicklund continues 
as manager of sales and development of 
Sindar Corp. 


John C. Irvin, (left), 
Southern sales man- 
ager for Crompton 
& Knowles Loom 
Works, has been elect- 
ed a member of the 
company’s board of di- 
rectors. Mr.dArvin 
joined Crompton & 
Knowles in 1921 and 
was office matager at 
Charlotte, N .C., prior to promotton to his 
present position in 1945. He will continue 
to make his headquarters in Charlotte. 

Two new vice-presidents elected by. the 
C. & K. stockholders are Oscat V. Payne 
(at teft, below) and Harold R. Wing 


(right). Mr. Payne, who is wots manager, 
also was elected to the company’s board of 
directors. became associated with the 
firm in 1925. Mr. Wing has been with 
C. & K. since 1917. He was made supply 
sales manager in 1925 and a director in 
1944. He also is a vice-president and dit- 
rector of Crompton & Knowles of. Canada 
(Ltd.) and a director of Hutchinson Avenue 
Co., both wholly-owned subsidiaries. 


J. A. Dickson has been 
appointed district 
sales manager for the 
Southeastern states for 
the steel strapping di- 
vision of the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, 
Conn. He will also act 
as assistant to H. C. 
Jones, Southern dis- 
trict manager, and will 
his headquarters. Mr. 


make Atlanta, Ga., 
Dickson joined the Stanley Works as a 
sales. representative for steel strapping in 
1946, following four years with the Army. 


Prior to the war he was employed by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. in Atlanta. 


Henry P. Goodwin has been named South- 
ern district sales manager of Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., with headquarters in Greensboro, 
N. C. Prior to his recent promotion Mr. 
Goodwin was a specialty salesman for the 
company working out of Greenville, S. C. 


Thomas M. Bancroft, president and a di- 
rector of Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills 
Inc., Baltimore, Md., has been elected a 
director of Alexander Smith Inc. 


John A, Reagan Jr, has been named. to 
the newly-created post of advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Sonoco Products 
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Co.. Hartsville, $8. C. For the past several 
vears Mr. Reagan has been public relations 
managet and editor of tke fhrm's house 
organ, Sonoco News. 


A. E. Willis has resigned as industrial 
relations manager of Chicopee Mfg. Co., 
Gainesville, Ga., to. join Calvine, Cotton 
Mills Inc., Charlotte, N. C., in an executive 
capacity.. Mr. Willis had been associated 


with Chicopee for 17 years. 


Robert E. Staples (at left, below) and 
William B. Amos (right) are recent addi- 


tions to the Southern sales staff of Stein, 
Hall & Co. Mr. Staples has been assigned 
to the firm’s Charlotte, N. -C., office and 
will cover Tennessee and western North 
Carolina. He is a graduate of Bradford 
Durfeé Technical Institute and holds a B.S. 
in textile engineering. He also attended the 
Institute of Textile Technology. Mr. Amos 
will work out of the Atlanta, Ga., office and 
has been assigned the Alabama and Georgia 
areas, Before accepting his present position 
Mr. Amos was for 16 years associated with 
the Eagle & Phoenix Division of Reeves 
Bros. Mr. Amos is treasurer of the South- 
eastern Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 


W. H. Burroughs has resigned as vice- 
president and secretary of Reeves Bros. Inc., 
New York City, to open his own manage- 
ment consultant business, Before opening 
his offices, however, Mr. Burroughs will 
enjoy an extended vacation in the South and 
later in Europe. 


Joe Reid Daniel has been named super- 
intendent of the new throwing plant of 
Textron Southern at Williamston, C., 
which is scheduled to begin operations soon. 
A native of Burnsville, N. C., Mr. Daniel 
has been with Textron since the first of 
the year. 


Sam Walsh, formerly with Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, .Mass., has 
joined Dixie Mercerizing Co. as textile ma- 
chinery specialist at the company’s Lupton 
City, Tenn., spinning plant. 


Dan M. Culp, long associated with the 


Southern Shuttles Division of Steel Heddle 


Mfg. Co. at Greenville, $. C., is now located 
in new headquarters in Greensboro, N. C., 
and will handle the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
line of loom harness equipment in addition 
to Southern Shuttle products. 


W. A. Rhyne has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co., Siler 
City, N. C., to become assistant superin- 
tendent of Firestone. Textiles, Gastonia, 


lt ‘was noted in the February issue of 


this journal that W. L. Dallas had been 


promoted from overseer of weaving to su- 
perintendent of Waverly Mills and Scotland 
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The cost conscious textile man, concerned with 
the purchase and operation of production equip- ) 
ment, will find it to his advantage to contact 3 
: Tower engineers. Tower engineers will consult 
¥ ~ with you on the design and installation of the 
finest in textile equipment — to meet your most 
exacting operational requirements. — 


NEW FLASH AGERS 


for vat prints are now being offered by Tower. 


We will be pleased to explain their many ud- 
vantaaes. 
IRA L. GRIFFIN & SON 3 
Charlotte 1, North Carolina 

Southern Representative | 


Tower 


Established 1835 
50 BORDEN STREET, PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 
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EVERY DAY 
IN EVERY WAY... 


The only way we know. of im- 


proving your daily spinning and 
twisting operations is to keep 
everlastingly on the lookout for 
better methods. 


One good place to start is your 
everyday traveler problems. The 
fine quality and sturdy service 
given by Dary Ring Travelers 
could mean improved production 
for you. Why not call a Dary 
representative now? 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N. C. 
CRAWFORD RHYMER, BOX 2261, GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
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Mills at Laurinburg, N. C. Mr. Dallas’ cor- 
rect title is superintendent, Waverly Plant, 
Waverly Mills. James B. Griffin has been 
for the past ten years and continues to be 
general superintendent of Waverly Mills, 
while R. L. Ormsby, superintendent of Scot- 
land Mills for the past 12 years, continues 
in that position. 


M. H. Seigler has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the Anderson, Belton and 
Newry, S. C., plants of Abney Mills. He 
formerly was assistant general manager. . . . 
Other personnel changes in Abney plants 
follow: Carl Seigler has been promoted 
and ‘transferred from superintendent of the 
Newry plant to assistant general manager 
of the Anderson, Newry and Belton plants; 
H. B. Campbell has been transferred from 
the Woodruff, S. C., plant to Newry as 


superintendent; and L. T. Embler has been. 


promoted from assistant superintendent to 
superintendent of the Anderson plant suc- 
ceeding P. E. Strickland, retired. 


Mrs. Clarence R. Miller, widow of the 
founder and chairman of Texas Textile 
Mills, McKinney, Tex., has been chosen to 
succeed her late husband as board chairman. 

Russell Middleton. was promoted to 
vice-president and administrative officer, a 
newly-created post. Mr. Middleton has been 
associated with the company for about 17 


years, and previously was comptroller for. 


the firm. All other officers have been re- 
elected. 


William J. Loeffler has retired from Am- 


erican Aniline Products Inc., of which he 
has been secretary, after serving the com- 
pany for 30 years. He will continue in an 
advisory capacity to the export department, 
which he has headed since 1940. 


William J. Cramer has been named as- 
sistant superintendent of the Celriver Plant 
of Celanese Corp. of America near Rock 
Hill, S. C. Mr. Cramer joined Celanese in 
1935 as a laboratory Supervisor and prior 
to his recent promotion was with the com- 
pany's Cumberland, Md., plant. 


John A. Brown Jr. has been named rep- 
resentative in Allis-Chalmers general ma- 
chimery division's Knoxville, Tenn., district 
othce. Mr. Brown, an electrical engineering 
graduate of Vanderbilt University, has been 
an application engineer in Allis-Chalmers 
substation section since 1950. He was pro- 
gram chairman for the Milwaukee Section 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 


Arthur. Woodbury, formerly assistant to 
the head of the staple development depart- 
ment, Celco research plant of the Celanese 
Corp. of América, has joined the. staff of 
the department of textile research at the 
School of Textiles at N.C. State College, 
Raleigh. 


Clarence E. Elsas, president of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.. was 
elected national president of the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Association at the quar- 
terly meeting held’ recently in Houston, Tex. 


Hugh Y. Ballard, who for the past year 
has been assistant superintendent of Na- 


tional Yarn Mills, Belmont, N. C., has been 
promoted to superintendent succeeding Jon- 
athan Rhyne. Mr. Ballard was for ten years 
superintendent of Park Yarn Mills of Kings 
Mountain, N. C., prior to joining National 
Yarn Mills. 


Thomas J. Scanlon, 
formerly head of the 
Philadelphia sales dye- 
stuff laboratory of 
Calco Chemical 
sion, American Cyan- 
amid Co., has joined 
the sales staff of Dex- 
ter Chemical Corp., 
New York. Mr. Scan- 
lon, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Section, American Association 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists, will handle 
the sale of textile chemicals for Dexter in 
the Philadelphia area, southern New Jersey 
and parts of Pennsylvania. Since his gradua- 
tion from Lowell Textile Institute, Mr. Scan- 
lon, in addition to his ten years with Calco, 
has had nine years with two American 
Woolen Co. plants, Wood Worsted and 
Ayer, plus one year with M. T. Stevens and 
Co., immediately after his graduation from 
Lowell. At Ayer Mills he was assistant chief 
chemist in charge of the dyehouse labora- 


tory. Mr. Scanlon is the inventor of the 


two-fingered crock meter. He has been a 
senior member of the A.A.T.C.C. for eight 
years, served as a member of the Intersec- 
tional Contest Commitee for five years and 
was chairman of the publicity committee for 
two. 


William F. Pettit, spinning room over- 
seer at Darlington (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has 
retired from the textile field after 50 years 
of service. 


Edgar H. Gordon has become associated 
with Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., as head 
piece dyer at the towel mill. Before joining 
Fieldcrest Mr. Gordon was with Cannon 


Mills Co., Kannapolis, N.‘C., as laboratory 
technician in the piece dyeing department. 


Thomas Carroll Jr., the son of Thomas 
Carroll of Charlotte, N. C., assistant to the 
executive vice-president of the National Cot- 
ton Council, has been tapped by the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, highest honorary so- 
ciety for men at the University of North 
Carolina. 


“He takes title of overseer literally, 
doesn’t he?” 
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Draper Corp. announces the election of 
Warren D. Oliver to its board of. directors. 
Mr. Oliver is a senior partner in the firm 
of Herrick, Smith, Donald, Farley, and 
Ketchum of Boston, Mass. 


James Funderburk has resigned as super- 
intendent of the No. 2 Plant of Cannon 


Mills Co. at Concord, N. C., a post he has - 


held the past three years, to become super- 
intendent of Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co. at 
Siler City, N. C..... . Dewey L. Davis, 
formerly superintendent of Cannon’s No. 10 
‘Plant, has succeeded Mr. Funderburk at the 
No. 2 Plant, and Mr. Davis in turn has 
been succeeded at the No. 10 Plant by Harry 
Fesperman. 


Edwin M. Holt is resigning March 31 as 
director of research and development: for 
Erwin Mills Inc., Durham, N. C., to accept 
an executive position with Cone Mills Corp.. 
Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Holt will serve as 
assistant to Clarence Cone, vice-president. 


OBITUARIES 


Joseph E. Boston, 48, of Charlotte, 
N. C., associated with American Moistening 
Co. since 1930, died March 1 at a hospital 
in Charlotte. Surviving are his wife, a son, 
a daughter and a brother. 


Fred C. Butler, 58, general superintend- 
ent of Bemis (Tenn.) Cotton Mill, a sub- 
sidiary of Bemis Bros. Bag Co., died Feb. 28. 
Mr. Butler became associated with Bemis 
in 1918 and had been general superintend- 
ent since 1944. 


Alfred L. Clubb, 70, retired textile 
plant superintendent of, Gastonia, N. C., 
died Feb. 22. Surviving are his wifé, four 
sons, two daughters, three sisters and a 
brother. 


Frank T. Gibson, 51, secretary of Bla- 
denboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills Inc., died 
March 2 of a heart attack, Mr. Gibson was 
a native of McColl, S. C., where interment 
was made. Survivors include his wife, two 
sisters and a brother. 


Franklin C. Hodkinson, 80, retired 
general manager of American Circular Loom 
Co. Inc., New York, died Feb. 22 at his 
home in East Orange, N. J. 


Harvey W. Mitchem, 67, retired textile 
plant overseer of Bessemer City, N.C., died 
Feb. 17. Surviving are his wife, three sons, 
a daughter and two sisters. 


Hugo H. Riedl, 64, president of Neuss, 
Hesslein Co. Inc., died Feb. 12 at his home 
in Manchester, England, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Reid! became president of the firm in 
1948 after serving as director of its British 
subsidiary since 1933. He had been asso- 
ciated with the firm since 1912, selling tex- 
tiles in many of the world’s markets. 


Duncan D. Sutphen, 91, former presi- 

dent and board chairman of A. D. Juilliard 
& Co. Inc., died reecntly. Mr. Sutphen 
joined the company in 1883 following his 
graduation from Rutgers University, became 
president in 1928 and board chairman in 
1939. His wife and a son survive. 
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No. 2300 Hamptonite 


100 Loose Doff Box 
200 Doff Box Frames 


400 Slatted Yarn Truck 


500 Metal Yarn Truck 
600 Slatted Conditioning 


700 Waste Can Truck 


Mr. Paul Eurey 


LINCOLNTON 


EXCEL Keeps Your Production Rolling 
24 TRUCKS For The Textile Industry . 


Made of \4 inch Hamptonite Fibre with 
slatted, solid wood, or metal bottom and 
heavy duty galvanized or Stainless Steel top 
rails. This truck is securely riveted through- 
out with solid rivets and casters are bolted 
onto trucks. This No. 2300 has no center 


band to catch under ring rails 


900 Platform Truck No. 1600 Bale Opening Truck 


900 Metal Conditioning No. 1700 Cone Truck 
: No. 1800 Beam Truck 
. 1000 Pibre Truck No. 1900 Sliver Can Truck 
. 1100 Steel Lap Truck | No, 2000 Swing Bed Doff Truck 
. 1200 Utility Fibre Truck No. 2100 Battery Filling Truck 
. 1300 Utility Metal Truck No. 2200 Rack Truck 
. 1400 Comber Lap Truck No. 2400 Stainless Steel Dye 
. 1500 Pin Board Truck House Truck 


Many Other Special Trucks 
Representatives 


Mr. N. W. Eurey ....... Lincolnton, N.C. Industrial Suppliers, Inc... . LaGrange, Ga. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


"Excel Trucks Excel" 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. Fall River, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


is poor lighting cutting Zou: 
PRODUCTION 


i¢ 


ugh light where it is needed causes mistakes, 
poorer quality work, lowered production, eyestrain, 
headaches, and poor morale. 


Let us show you how you can perk up your profits through 
better lighting, We will be glad to work with you or with 
your consulting engineer on this. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY, inc. 
High Point, C. 


BRYANT-DAUVIS ELECTRIC CO. 


Greenville, §. €. 
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COTTON OPENER 


The Ultimate in Fibre Separation 


LINT COTTON 
OPENER 


Opens and cleans cotton 3 
without losing any good stock : ‘ 


The Cen-Tennial Cotton Opener is a product of years of 
research by Southern Regional Research Laboratory, and 
thoroughly proven by mill experience, It gives: many 
advantages which result in. better opening room efficiency. 
inchiding tess waste and a cleaner picker lap. Decidedly 
worth your myestigatme. Write for full particulars. 


CEN-TENNTAL COTTON GIN COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 
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CLARKESVILLE, Ga. — Clarkesville Mill 
recently announced plans for a 20 per cent 
expansion in its throwing department. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 square feet of floor space 
will be added to the present plant to make 
room for the expansion of the department 
which twists synthetic yarns used in_ the 
weaving of synthetic fabrics. Officials state 
that from 15 to 20 additional employees 
probably will be added to the payroll fol- 
lowing completion of the expansion work. 


MARTINSBURG, W. Va.—A contract of 
sale for the sum of $325,000 between Dunn 
Woolen Co., Martinsburg, and Frank G .W. 
McKittrick Co., a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion, for all machinery, equipment, attach- 
ments, supplies and parts, with several spe- 
cific exceptions, owned by the Dunn Co., 
has been recorded at the office of the county 
clerk. Dunn Woolen Co., as previously 
noted. is retiring from the preduction field 
and has notified employees that they should 
look for other jobs. The company. was or- 
ganized in 1914 and at the peak of its oper- 
ations employed about 500 persons. 


New York, N. Y.—lIt is reported in 
trade circles that American Woolen Co., 
manufacturer of woolen and worsted fabrics, 
is negotiating for the purchase of Robbins 
Mills Inc., manufacturer of synthetic yarns 
and fabrics. The resulting company, should 
the merger be consumated, would be among 
the six largest textile companies in the 
nation. It is reported that American Woolen 
Co:, whose properties are concentrated in 
New England, has been considering the 
possibility of shifting most of its operations 
to the South. Robbins’ plants are located in 
Robbins, Red Springs, Aberdeen and Rae- 
ford, N. C.. and Clarksville, Va. Both com- 
panies maintain their executive offices in 
New York City: 


New York, N. Y. — An employment- 
stock option agreement between Consoll- 
dated Textile Co. Inc. and Lester Martin, 
its president, will be considered at a special 
stockholdérs’ meeting April 6. Shareholders 
will also act on a stock purchase and option 
agreement entered into between Consoli- 
dated Textile and the Loom-Tex Corp., a 
New York corporation, all of whose capital 
stock is owned by Mr. Martin. Both reso- 
lutions have been adopted by directors last 
December and are subject to approval of 
shareholders. Explaining the Loom-Tex mat- 
ter, the proxy notes that directors at the 
Dec, 22 meeting adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing Consolidated Textile to lease from 
Loom-Tex two cotton mills. These mills 
are located at Martinsville, Va., and Kings 
Mountain, N. C., and have been leased for 
a period of four years: The rental, it was 
stated, is measured solely by the number of 
pounds of goods produced and baled in the 
said mills while the lease is in effect. The 
mill at Kings Mountain has a total of 388 
looms and approximately 18,000 spindles 
with a. capacity of approximately 40,000 
pounds of print cloth per week. The Mar- 
tinsville mill has 500 looms and approxi- 
mately 21,000 spindles. It has a capacity 
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of approximately 45,000 pounds of: print 
cloth per week. The Loom-Tex Corp., it 
was noted, recently installed approximately 
$50,000 of additional machinery and equip- 
ment in the Martinsville mill. Acquisition 
of these mills on the terms offered, the proxy 
States, gives Consolidated Textile greatly in- 
creased manufacturing capacity without tying 
up any of its capital in fixed assets. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. — An exchange of 
stocks by Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., 
and the majority stockholders of Leaksville 
Woolen. Mills, Charlotte, has been 
nounced jointly by Thurmond Chatham. 
board chairman of Chatham Mfg. Co., and 
John M.. Morehead, board ‘chairman of 
Leaksville. The basis of the exchange was 
not revealed. The announcement disclosed 
that operations will continue without change 
by the Leaksville plants at Charlotte and 
Spray, N. 
Mr. Morehead.,. president for many years. 


McCormick, $.:C. —- McCormick Spin- 
ning Mill Inc., a unit of Deering, Milliken 
& Co., observed open house March 13 with 
relatives and friends of employees - invited 
to tour the installation, The plant employs 
about 600 persons. with, a total annual pay- 
roll of approximately $1,872,000. Two 


PILVAs 


burgs, employing about 1,200 persons. 


under the management of. 


other plants in the McCormick group, those 
at Johnston and Pendleton, S. C., are sched- 
uled to hold similar open house events 
soon, 


LAGRANGE, GA, — Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
recently announced that it has completed 
plans for the purchase of more than 90 per 
cent of the total issued and outstanding cap- 
ital stock of Dunson Mills. Dunson Mills 
was chartered in 1910 and began operations 
in 1911. Dunson. utilizes approximately 
40,058 spindles and 953. looms in the pro- 
duction of ducks, drills, twills and osna- 


UNION, $. C:.—Monarch Mills, a unit of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., recently received 
a Citation from the commanding general of 
the Third Army in recognition of Monarch’s 
“faithful and co-operative spirit in the re- 
lease of employees for performance of mili- 
tary duty’ as members of the Army Reserve. 


GREENVILLE, N. C. — Greenville Mills 
Inc., subsidiary of Artloom Carpet Co., has 
announced additions are being made to .the 
local plant to imcrease its capacity and pro- 
duction by 30 per cent, according to Stanley 
F.. Anderson, vice-president and general 
manager. New equipment has been pur- 


until this program’s over?” 


“Can't you shut down enough of the machinery to cut out this interference at least 
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MILL NEWS 


chased by the company and the first ship- 
ment is expected to be received about May 1. 
“We expect to have all new equipment in 
production by the first of July,’ Mr. Ander- 
son added. The new equipment will include 
two complete sets of cards, complete spin- 
ning frames and the addition of package dye 
units to the present dyehouse of. the plant. 
The 30 per cent production increase of 
Greenville Mills Inc. will carry with it a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
employees. 


MOorESVILLE, N. C.—Mooresville Mills’ 
modern new C-4 weave room, equipped 
with 200 of the latest 78-inch automatic 
looms, has been completed and machinery 
is now in place after an operation which 
began almost two years ago. The new 
looms, which can be converted to pick-and- 
pick, are capable of weaving finished goods 
up to 60-inches in width, either in apparel, 
decorative or utility fabrics. 


Rock Hiri, C.—The local plant of 
Samarkand Rug Co., inactive for the past 
several months, has been purchased by Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co. for use as 
a warehouse. : 


Newton, N. C. — Carolina Mills Inc. 
recently announced plans for construction of 
a $15,000, one-story brick addition to the 
bleachery at its No. 4 Mill here. The plant 
produces infants’ knit garments and novelty 
items and does finishing work for other 
plants in the area.- Production capacity of 
the finishing plant will be increased from 
49.000 pounds of cloth a week to 55,000 
pounds when the addition is completed and 
put into operation, probably in May. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C—The othces of V. O. 
Roberson Jr., general manager of the fabric 
production division of United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, and those of his staff in the 
division will be moved to Greenville, §. C.. 
in the near. future. Mr, Roberson said the 
new Offices ‘would be located in. Calhoun 
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LARGE PRODUCTION . 


Towers, North Main Street, Greenville. Mr. 
Roberson's division covers the operation of 
mills in Clarkesville, Elberton and Augusta, 
Ga.; Clearwater, Bath, Union and Buffalo, 
S. C.- and Statesville and Old Fort, N. C. 
Moving to Greenville with Mr. Roberson 
will be E. Leland Jordan, special assistant, 
and Connor E. Stewart, director of public 
relations and personnel, and other staff 
members yet to be named. Mr. Roberson 
emphasized that the division's operations 
would not in any way be affected other 
than relocation. 


STANLEY, N. C. — A Gastonia, N. C., 
building contractor, R. H. Pinnix, has been 
awarded the contract for construction of 
a new plant here for Talon Inc. The gen- 
eral contract. amounts to more than $300,- 
000. Eventually, Talon will invest more 
than a million dollars in the Stanley plant. 
The plant will be used to supply the com- 
pany's tape and cord requirements. About 
185 people will be employed. The sched- 
ule calls for Mr. Pinnix to finish one sec- 
tion of the new building by June 1, and 
complete the building by Sept. 30. New 
machinery will be installed and the plant 
should be in operation by Dec. 1. A few 
trained machinists will be sent to Stanley 
from Talon's home plant in Meadville, Pa. 
They will recruit local labor and train them 
for their jobs. The building will be one- 
story high, built of steel, brick and concrete 
masonry. It will have 62,000 square feet 
of floor space, 


WarRE SHOALS, S. C, — Riegel Textile 
Corp. plans the sale of a number of com- 
pany-owned houses, beginning March 26. 
The company states that. present occupants 


will be given first opportunity to buy their 


homes. 


DurRHAM, N. C.—Erwin Mills Inc... re- 
cently disclosed ‘progress resulting from 
modernization programs at its plants in 
Durham, Erwin and Cooleemee, N. C.. A 
total of 323 new X-2 looms have been 
erected in the weave room at the No. 3 
Mill in Cooleemee, completing part of a 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


$700,000 modernization program at that 


plant. New lighting also has been installed - 


in the weave room at the No. 3 Mill, and 
five Saco-Lowell high-speed frames are 
being operated there on an experimental 
basis. At the No. 1 Mill in Durham per- 
cale production is increasing as more equip- 
ment is changed over. New roving frames 
have been ordered for the No. 1 Mill and 
are expected in early Summer. Dyeing equip- 
ment for producing colored sheetings will 
be installed at No. 1 as soon as necessary 
changes can be made in the bleachery to 
accommodate the new equipment. Eight 
new cards are to be installed in the No. 4 
and No. 6 Mills in Durham. At Mill No. 5 
in Erwin 361 of the new X-2 looms in the 


weave room are now on the floor and 325 


of them are in operation. A new air-chang- 
ing system for the No. 5 weave room also 
has been installed and is now in operation. 
To meet the growing need for office space 
at administrative headquarters in Durham, 
certain departments of the main office will 
be moved into Erwin Auditorium which is 
being remodeled to accommodate the office 
facilities. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—An expansion pro- 
gram contemplating the expending of ap- 
proximately $100,000 by Paola Cotton Mills 
Inc. was announced recently by L. N. Mills, 
general manager. Mr. Mills said that the 
hrm has purchased additional card room ma- 
chinery and equipment necessary to balance 
the mill's output of plied carded yarn. At 
present the concern’s spinning facilities are 
greater than the carded yarn capacity and 
the expansion move is aimed at bringing 
over-all production into balance. The initial 
expansion will necessitate the addition of 
4,000 square feet of floor space, which will 
be added to the north side of the present 
building. When the work is completed, 
three full eight-hour shifts can be main- 
tained, Mr: Mills said. In the event of a 
third shift operation, 50 additional employ- 
ees will be needed and present production 
will. be increased by one-third. This and 


other contemplated improvements are part — 


of a long-range expansion program. 


HIGH QUALITY 
COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING | 
YARNS 


BEAMS, CONES © 
TUBES, WARPS 


LATEST MACHINERY 


@ SOUTHERN SALES AGENTS: Walter aa Forbes Co. PHONE L. D. 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls *& Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


York Road 


Spinner’s Creeler Truck 


The spinner is not required to reach up to get bobbins with 
this creeler truck. The spinning room is also kept clean. The 
truck is easy to handle, light and can be made to fit your needs. 
The container has a place for full bobbins and empty bobbins. 
lf needed, a compartment for waste can be made available. 
This creeler truck is all-steel welded and has the right guards 
in the right places. . . cannot damage any part of the spinning 
frames. Let us make you a sample to show you how to save on 
waste and, in turn, get better quality. 


J. C. PADDOCK CoO. 


Textile Equipment Manufacturer 


SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
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Cut Sizing Costs- 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


with the unique, tested 


Scott & Williams 
HYDROPULSE 


The HYDROPULSE consists of a _ special heat 
exchanger and high pressure homogenizer for pro- 
ducing finished size. Developed, built and proved in 
the textile industry, these are a few of its many 
advantages: 


* Gives continuous, controlled flow of uniform size— 
at the rate of slasher consumption. 


* Eliminates all cooking time, wasted size and the 
varying dilution due to steam condensation. 


* Cuts steam consumption — by as much as 50%, 
according to recent mill tests. 

* Eliminates “soft” and poor running warps and 
warp-to-warp variation—increasing the efficiency of 
both slasher and loom. 

The HYDROPULSE is flexible and can be installed 
to meet any mill’s requirements. May we send you our 
bulletin containing complete information? 


Manufactured by 


PIONEER DIVISION, SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Southern Sales and Service 


SOUTHERN SIZING COMPANY 


East Point, Georgia 


Southern Sizing Company 
East Point, Georgia 


Please send me a copy of your bulletin containing information. on 
the HYDROPULSE. 


Name 
City 
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U.S. RING TRAVELERS 


Setice Man 


PROVIDENCE 


DREXEL HILL ba 


(Philadelphia) 


Ws. AAICH. 


CONCORD 


GREENVILLE , 


Miss 


When a U. S. Representative visits your mills, 
he offers a world of useful data on MODERN 


traveler practice—plus the finest travelers it is possible to produce. 


For your BLENDS 
try ‘Bevel Edge” 


The anti-friction design of these travelers, 
gives reduced end breakage, and in other 
ways helps spin blends more smoothly. 


Prompt shipment from Providence 
and Greenville stocks 


RING TRAVELER CO. 


HOME OFFICE & FACTORY: PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE & WAREHOUSE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE NEAREST OFFICE. 
W. P. Vaughan, W. H. Rose, Greenville, S. C. . Box 1048—Phone 3-0915 


©. B. Land, Athens, Ga. Box 1187-——Phone 478 
L. H. Mellor, Jr., Mid-Atlantic States . . Phone Hilltop 6-1563 
123 ‘Treaty Dd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

H. J. Smith, Providence .. . Box 1187-—Gaspee 1-0100 
H. R. Fisher, Concord, N. C Box 83—Phone 2-8930 


PRECISION BUILT 


DYE TUBES 


e 


mm, for your package dyeing machines 


| 

MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM 

: TYPE 304 STAINLESS STEEL 

Oe, PERFECTLY SIZED FOR 

Feo: ROUNDNESS 

§=MACHINED ON EACH END FOR 

one FLATNESS AND ROUND EDGES 

“ 

ELECTRICALLY FUSED JOINT 


EVENLY SPACED HOLES 


Their durability bas been proved by rigid 
acid and crush strength tests. 


Several hundred thousand now giving complete satitjaction 
in Southern dye plants. 


Write for Quotation 


TOOL SERVICE ENGINEERING CO. 
309 W. Crowell St. Monroe, N. C. 


KNOXALL 
Roller Cloth 


Clearer Cloth 


Endless Clearers 
Plush 


FL BEST CO. 


EST. 1888 . BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


P. O. Box 1970 Tel. 5-4820 
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EQUIPMENT 


Waterless Washstation 


< 


After several years of development and 
testing in representative industrial plants, 
Sugar Beet Products Co. announces the SBS 
waterless washstation. For the first time, 
this product makes it possible to substan- 
tially save worker off-the-job time, boost 
productive time in industrial plants by ac- 
tually “bringing the washroom to the work- 
er.’ This portable washstation dispenses 
the correct amount of SBS-30 waterless skin 
cleanser to the user . . . provides for paper 
towels to remove cleanser and grime 
and also a receptacle to receive the waste 
towels—all in one unit. 

Base of the waterless washstation is stur- 
dily built of heavy gauge steel and encloses 
a removable canvas waste towel receiver. 
Its turret top holds two paper towel dis- 
pensers, and a newly-perfected dispenser for 
SBS-30 waterless skin cleanser that safely 
removes heavy industrial greases, oils, 
paints, grimes, and all manner of stubborn 
soils. The waterless washstation is finished 
in an attractive, durable green enamel with 
Cleanser dispenser in handsome satin fin- 
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ished aluminum. It can be set up anywhere 
in the plant or relocated as changes in lay- 
out require. It needs no plumbing. It may 
be bolted down, if desired, but is not con- 
sidered necessary. It is perfectly portable. 

The development of a foolproof dispenser 
for SBS-30 is another first for this remark- 
able waterless washstation. A specially con- 
structed container of SBS-30 is quickly se- 
cured to the dispenser base. A unique meas- 
uring stick unerringly checks amount of 
SBS-30 in the container. When empty, the 
old container is simply discarded and a new 
one put into the dispenser. By a simple 
adjustment, the mechanism dispenses either 
of two amounts to more exactly meet cleans- 
ing needs. One turn of the dispensing han- 
dle deposits on the user's hands the correct 
amount of SBS-30 for one wash. The shut 
off is positive, there is no dripping or leak- 
age. Provision has been made for the easy 
attachment of whatever brand paper towel 
dispensers are used in your plant. 
is a Spacious storage space in the turret top 
for additional cleanser and paper towels. 
The canvas waste towel receiver in the base 
is easily and quickly removed through a 
large, hinged door. Sturdy legs keep the 
unit off the floor for cleaning accessibility. 

In addition to the saving in plumbing 
cost, a saving in money and space results 
by eliminating washroom’ facilities which 
may otherwise be required. SBS-30 water- 
less washstation can be set up along pro- 
duction lines; near special operations where 
grease, paints, varnish, or other hard-to- 
remove soils may be encountered; in ware- 
houses and other points without adequate 
washing facilities; in outdoor areas where 
soap and water are never available; and in 
office washrooms when difficult to remove 
soils are a problem. 

Surveys show that under normal plant 
conditions these new waterless washstations 
will pay for themselves in approximately 
one month in worker production time saved. 
An annual saving of $500 to $600 per SBS 
waterless washstation can be expected. These 
units improve worker morale, increase 
worker efficiency, and help minimize losses 
due to dermatitis through the promotion of 
general cleanliness, it is claimed. (C-1) 


Indicating Viscometer 


The Norcross Corp. has supplemented its 
recording viscometer line with a new indi- 
cating instrument for applications where a 
permanent record is not required, and the 
price for recording equipment cannot be 


justified. The new model is designed for 


either panel or wall mounting, and is fur- 
nished with a six-inch dial. It can be sup- 
plied as an indicator-controller for some 
automatic control applications. This indi- 
cator is used with the company’s basic meas- 


There 


— LITERATURE 


uring élements which operate on the prin- 
ciple of measuring the time required for 
a piston to fall a given distance through 
the solution being measured. The indicator 
can be remotely located any reasonable dis- 
tance from the measuring element. Ask 
Norcross Corp. for complete information on 
this new model. (C-2 


Metallized Thread Guides 


AlSiMag thread guides with specific areas 
metallized for attachment by soldering are 
announced by American Lava Corp. This 
opens an entirely new field of thread guide 
application. Primarily it permits the firm 
attachment of small ceramic inserts in places 
where a smaller guide can increase produc- 
tion speed. 

The firm attachment of guides is highly 
desirable in many applications. AlSiMag 
guides have such extremely long life that 
many mills wish to solder the guides in 
place so as to preclude any possibility of 
their coming off or of altering their exact 
position, the firm claims. Prior to the in- 
troduction of super-long-wearing AlSiMag 
guides, most mills considered that the ex- 
pense and down time of frequent guide 
replacement ‘was a necessary part of their 
costs. 

The permanence of the AlSiMag guides 
created a desire to attach them permanently 
to the equipment. The metallized areas 
which permit attachment by solder is a 
completely new answer. The characteristics 
of the ceramic are not altered in any way. 
Selected areas can be metallized and the 
metal fired into the ceramic to become an 
integral portion of that section of the cer- 
amic. That metallized area of the ceramic 
is then built up by the manufacturer to any 
desired thickness by electroplating. 

Some AlSiMag guides are made of an 
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electrically conductive ceramic to aid in the 
control of static. Soldering these electrically 
conductive guides into position on a 
grounded metal seems to improve their per- 
formance in the bleeding off of static elec- 
tricity. Details of the application of metal- 
lized areas on specific guide problems may 
be secured from American Lava. (C-3) 


Glenwood Machine Improved 


ty 


Glenwood Machinery Associates Inc. an- 
nounce that with the moving of its manu- 
facturing facilities, it has developed several 
refinements on its machine for refinishing 
and degreasing loom quills. The new ma- 
chine is known as Model C which incorpo- 
rates the following improvements over pre- 
vious models. 

A conveyor discharge has been added so 
that the quills may be fed directly to a 
basket or truck or to another conveyor that 
will take the quills directly to the automatic 
quillers. Quick changes have been incor- 
porated to accommodate different length 
quills. This will allow greater diversifica- 
tion in the use of the machine as mills can 
now change from a 7%-inch quill to a 
nine-inch. quill in a matter of minutes. 

Also a much wider range of abrasives 
has been developed whereby many degrees 
of finishes can be obtained. The degreasing 
materials have also been developed with a 
much wider range. Beside removing grease 
and dirt these materials give a polishing 
action of a much finer degree than can be 
obtained by the use of abrasives and this 
material is said to last indefinitely. 

Further, this machine has now been de- 
veloped so that it may be fed, as in the 
past from the rails. of the Terrell stripper 
machine, or from the return conveyor of 
the Terrell. The latter arrangement has 
proven much more satisfactory. This ma- 
chine will also reject quills that are severely 
damaged on the tips where most of the 
quill troubles start. Mills report that this 
machine pays for itself in labor saving alone 
in a matter of weeks. (C-4) 


Nylon Whitening Agent 
A new optical whitening agent designed 


for use with nylon, wool and other fine 
fabrics has been introduced by the Hilton- 
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Davis Chemical Co. Division, Sterling Drug 
Inc., it was announced by Nelson S. Knaggs, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Known as Hiltamine Arctic White NT 
for the textile industry, the optical bleach 
is the latest addition to the company’s line 
of whitening agents for soaps, detergents 
and commercial laundering. When applied 
to the fabric, its chemical structure permits 
it to absorb invisible ultraviolet light, the 
“energy from which is converted to visible 
light in the blue range of the spectrum, 
thus adding new light to the total surface 
reflection,’ Hilton-Davis explains. | 

Hiltamine Arctic White NT has the abil- 
ity to be retained on fabric in minute 
amounts. Being a direct-type dyestuff, it is 
pointed out, it readily exhausts from very 
dilute solutions. On application to white 
fabrics its fluorescent qualities cause a 
marked increase in the apparent whiteness 
of such fabrics. When used with colored 
materials, especially pastels, the brilliance 
of the shade is enhanced. 

The new optical bleach, Hilton-Davis em- 
phasizes, can be applied from an alkaline 
detergent or soap to the fabrics to be whit- 
ened, without causing yellowish discolora- 
tions. Previously, it is noted, optical bleach 
was employed from a neutral or acid bath. 
The whitener is available in standard pack- 
ings of 100-pound fiber drums from Hilton- 
Davis or through the firm's sales distribu- 
tors: Blackman-Uhler Co. Inc., Hilton- 
Davis Sales Co. and Canadye Corp. (C-5) 


General Dyestuff Circulars 


General Dyestuff Corporation announces 
the release of the following new circulars, 
available on request: G-736, Algosol Olive 
IT; G-741, Algosol Brilliant Orange IRKL 
Supra; Algosol Brilliant Orange IRKL Paste 
for Dyeing; G-744, Monochrome Olive 
FBBL Conc CF; G-742, Rapidogen Black 
3 G; G-724, Rapidogen Corinth IB-CF. 
(C-6) | 


Simplex Napper 


Davis & Furber Machine Co. announces 
an addition to its Simplex line of modern 
textile machinery. This brand new re-de- 
signed napping. machine is of the 24-roll, 
double-acting type for use in woolen fabric 
mills, as well as on wool, and part wool 
and cotton or synthetic fiber blankets, the 
company States. 

Completely modern in its design with 
totally enclosed drive and gears, particu- 
lar attention has been paid to simplification 
of operation. Because of the addition of 
sensitive dial controls. and elimination of 
change gears, a predetermined finish can be 
automatic. The guesswork is taken out of 


subsequent runs on the same fabric con- 


struction so that the amount of energy ap- 


plied will be the same on previous runs. 
Therefore, a duplication of the desired nap 
will be possible without any trial and error 
period which usually results in many sec- 
onds, spoilage of goods, and costly time 
spent in refinishing. 

Called the Simplex napper, the new ma- 
chine will finish a wider variety of fabric 
constructions than ever before. This versa- 
tility is combined with other advanced en- 
gineering, such as anti-friction bearings and 
easy changes of cloth speed while in opera- 
tion. Strict attention has been paid to fea- 
tures leading to maximum safety for the 
operator, and cleaning and lubrication down- 
times are lowered so that they have become 
negligible factors. Available in 80, 90 or 
100-inch widths, the new Simplex napper 
also incorporates other features which 
greatly simplify the changing from a double- 
acting to a single-acting napper with a min- 
imum of extra material. 

Descriptive literature showing construc- 
tion specifications and operating procedures 
will be made available on request. Please 
specify Simplex Model L-3. Napper, or 
Davis & Furber Bulletin N-60B. (C-7) 


Superair Cloth Guider 


Shown above is the Hetherington new 
Superair cloth guider equipped with the 
new super air valve, designed to reduce 
the time interval that the guider rolls are 
allowed to open. This, according to the 
manufacturer, makes for more accurate 
guiding. 

This shorter time interval which reduces 
the oscillation or side to side movement of 
the cloth is made possible by placing the 
valve at the end of a four-inch angle stem 
instead of close to the bearing as done 
usually. 

Another feature of the new valve, the 
makers claim, is air economy. The valve, 
they say, is practically air tight and operates 
on an Ojilite bearing two inches long. In 
addition to using the new valve on its own 
new Superair guiders the manufacturer has 
arranged to supply it for use on guiders 
already in operation. Further details con- 
cerning this item will be furnished on re- 
quest by Guider Roll & Service Co. (C-8) 


Norcross Bulletin 


The Norcross Corp. recently made avail- 
able to the industry its new Bulletin V1000E 
covering its complete line of viscometers 
for industrial viscosity control. This new 
literature describes the firm's indicating, re- 
cording and controlling equipment and illus- 
trates models that are available for various 
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operating pressures and for applications re- 
quiring explosion-proof design. General 
technical information is included, together 
with many proposed uses in diversified in- 
dustries. Copies of the Norcross bulletin 
are available on request. (C-9) 


WANT someruine? 


A Dvise vs, 1 you— 


Houghton Bulletins 


E. F. Houghton & Co. announces litera- 
ture is now available for a list of supplies, 
chemicals and engineering and maintenance 
items. The literature describes its line of 
Cerfak synthetic detergents and Surfax wet- | 
ting and re-wetting agents; Houghto-Size 

_ 475, easy to prepare powdered sizing agent; 
Sulfol 448, non-ionic, easily scoured lubri- 
cant for staples and filament; Resonet syn- ey 
thetic resin finishes; anionic textile softener ‘| Desire copies of free literature described in this section. 
for cottons and spun rayon; lubricants for 3 : 

ile machinery, fortified spindle oils, 
plant and Want additional facts about items or services advertised 
its special leather belting. (C-10) 


= Hartford Spindle Adaptor | 
. | | | {| Require clarification of or comment on any matter dis- 


ry | 


Need further information about new products described 


in this section. 


anywhere in this issue. 


Then, use the coupon below to advise us of your wants. Be 


Charlotte 1, N.C. 


sure to fill in your company’s name and your position on 
| the coupon, along with proper address. . 
(March 1953) 
| TEXTILE BULLETIN 
ay P.O. Box 1225 


The benefits of unique, two-stage conver- 
sion are offered by the new Hartford spin- 
die adaptor for paper or plastic tubes. For 
the first stage this adaptor enables a mill to 
use existing spindle blades. Onto these are *1 
mounted the Hartford adaptor, consisting of 
a new chrome-plated steel whorl, which 
gives unusual protection at the major wear 
point, and an aluminum barrel surmounted 

. by a cap, or seat, of steel to retard wear 


PAGE NO SUBJECT: 


_ Please send me further information and,’or free literature described in the 
ate. following item(s) carried in the “For The Textile Industry's Use” section (list 
| key numbers that appear at end of each item): eae 
6 Please send additional information about the following products, services or 
: | subjects advertised or discussed in this issue: 
TAGE: NOW 


PAGE NO SUBJECT: 


PAGE NO —SUBJECT: 


Your Name: 


(Print or write legibly) 


at that point. With the Hartford spindle Your Title: _____ Mill: 

adaptor a mill can convert spinning, twist- , 
ing or special duty spindles from wood- 
bobbin service to service with all types of i 
paper or plastic tubes, regardless of the Chey ( State: 

make of spindle now in use. 


Because of the Hartford adaptor's design, Es 
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plus its long-life construction, it is possible 
for a mill to make a second conversion at 
a later date. This feature prevents obsoles- 
cence. When the time comes that a mill 
wishes to improve its spindles further, the 
adaptors are returned to the Hartford Ma- 
chine Screw Co., which removes the old 
blades and attaches either their ball bearing 
or roller bearing anti-friction running gear. 
This second adaptation is very simple, be- 
cause the whorl is so designéd that it also 
fits the Hartford anti-friction running gear. 
Further engineering information on this 
new adaptor may be secured from the 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. (C-11) 


Insulcolor 


A new plastic coating for use as both 
protection and color identification on  in- 
sulated refrigerant, cold water, steam and 
other lines and insulated equipment has 
been developed by the Armstrong Cork Co. 
The new finish, called Insulcolor, is a tough 
plastic coating that can be either brushed 
or sprayed on. The firm states that Insul- 
color will withstand temperatures to 160° 
F. without cracking, shrinking, or crazing. 
It may be used over heat insulations, cork 


pipe covering and lagging, and also as a. 


finish over cork-insulated air conditioning 
ducts. 

Insulcolor is available in white and six 
colors—hght and dark green, light and 
dark blue, yellow and buff. For jobs where 
color is not desired ‘or requited for line 
identification, white provides an attractive, 
sanitary surface. Insulcolor can be applied 
over standard asphaltic finishes without 
danger of bleed-through. The tough finish 
furnishes high resistance to bumping and 
abrasion. It has high water resisting prop- 
erties which make it suitable for either in- 
side or outside applications.’ No inflamma- 
ble solvents are used in Insulcolor so that 
it's safe to use on the job. When dry, it 
is classified as fire-retardant. 
tirely odorless. | 

Insulcolor reduces maintenance on insul- 
ated lines to.a minimum. Dust, dirt, grease, 
oil and soot can be readily washed off its 
‘smooth surface. On indoor and outdoor 
lines and equipment it lasts for many years 
without recoating. It can also be used as 
an adhesive for pasting down canvas, asbes- 


It ts also. en- 


tos, and other lagging cloths, thus elimti- 
nating the need for sewing the material. 
When used as an adhesive for lagging, In- 
sulcolor is diluted with water. 

Base white Insulcolor and the color tint 
desired are shipped in separate containers 
and mixed on the job. The white base is 
supplied in 34 gallon pails, containing 
three gallons of the material, which allows 
space for mixing. Coverage is 35 to 50 
square feet per gallon in two-coat appli- 
cation, depending on the surface being 
finished. (C-12) 


Automatic Couplers 


Towmotor Corp. has added three types 
of automatic couplers to optional original 
equipment available on Towmotor lift trucks 
and tractors. Installed as replacements for 
standard towing eyes, these couplers speed 
the pick-up and release of trailers used. with 
Towmotor units. Each type is built with 
an open jaw which automatically makes the 
connection when entered by the trailer coup- 
ler. One type provides a hand-operated re- 
lease lever, another employs a foot lever, 
while the third permits operation of the 


release mechanism either manually or by - 


foot pressure. Two of the couplers are 
spring-actuated and the other utilizes a ball- 
type lock, (C-13) 


Reeves Ra nge Drive 


Reeves Pulley Co. announces the avail- 
ability of the new Reeves A-C range drive, 
said to be the only alternating current range 


and REED COMPANY 


drive on the market today. This new range 
drive gives accurate, immediate, infinitely 
variable speed control plus automatic inner- 
drive synchronization of all ranges without 
the problem of converting current. No gen- 
erators are needed with the Reeves A-C 
range drive. This new range drive is a con- 


stant-torque drive and does not need over- 


size capacity for reduced speeds. 

The Reeves range drive is a mechanical 
drive and, consequently, gives two decided 
advantages: any number of follower drive 
units may be added to the original Reeves 
installation without adding generators or 
conversion equipment, and repairs and main- 
tenance consequently are less complicated. 
The operating or material speed is set 
through the lead drive, with the whole 
system controlled from one control panel. 
Each follower drive may be adjusted at any 
time by its own individual manual controls. 
Once the range is operated, automatic con- 


trols take over. As speed variations occur 


because of stretch, shrink or load changes 
between units, the Reeves units automati- 
cally compensate for the changes and bring 
all units back into synchronization. 

For additional information, contact the ap- 
plication engineering department of Reeves 
Pulley Co. (C-14) 


Eriez Brochure 


A new four-page, two-color brochure on 
low-cost permanent non-electric Model C 
plate magnets, applicable to all but the heav- 


iest tramp iron removal problems, has been | 


issued by the Eriez Mfg. Co. Typical in- 
stallations of these separators, widely used 
in processing lines, are illustrated with engi- 
neering drawings and photographs. 

The permanent separators are not affected 
by water or temperatures up to 650° F. 
They are capable of trapping and holding 
tramp iron in material flows up to two 
inches in depth. These high-strength Alnico 
V magnets are expressly designated for in- 
stallations in wood spouts, chutes, hoppers, 
feed tables and for suspended application 
above slow-moving conveyor lines. The 
magnets incorporate stainless steel cap plates 
which insulate the pole plates and assure 
added protection against abrasion. These 
Alnico V units are built in a range of sizes 
from four inches to 24 inches in width. 
They can be made, however, for any width 
installation. The Model C magnets are rec- 
ommended and approved by leading fire 
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insurance companies and inspection labora- 
tories. 

The new brochure (No. B-603) is avail- 
able free on request to the Eriez Mfg. Co. 
(C-15) 


Plant Recreation Booklet 


Industrial relations and personnel execu- 
tixes will be interested in a 40-page booklet 


‘*Dlant-Centered Recreation For Defense 


Workers — Organization and Administra- 
tion’ just released by the National Reerea- 
tion Association. Greater worker efficiency 
and productiveness on the job are empha- 
sized as by-products of this part of a human 
relations program. Although the booklet is 


aimed at defense industry, its contents are 


equally valuable for the non-defense plant 
as well. 

Characteristics of plant-centered recreation 
activities, how a program is started, types 
of organization for employee recreation pro- 
grams, leadership, financing and examples 
of constitutions for plant-centered groups 
are included in the booklet. The difference 
in OPBantzation of recreation in large and 
small plants is fully explained. 

The booklet points out: “Although a 
plant-centered recreation program cannot 
and should not attempt to take the place 
of the community recreation program, there 
is a real need for an employee recreation 
program in many plants to supplement the 
activities of the community recreation agen- 
cies." This publication is a special defense 
project prepared by the National Rercrea- 
tion Association as a participating member 
of the United Defense Services, financed 
through the United Defense Fund. Single 
copies of the booklet may be secured from 
the National Recreation Association, 315 
Fouth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., with- 
out charge. (C-16) - 


Franklin Process Booklet 


An attractive 16-page booklet outlining 
the history and services offered by Franklin 
Process Co. has been made available to the 
industry. Franklin Process plants in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, 
S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn., are pictured 
and other illustrations point up activities in 
various departments of the plants. The 
booklet also contains a table showing rela- 
tive fastness of dyestuffs used on cotton, 
wool and spun rayon. Copies of the Frank- 
lin Process booklet may be obtained on 
request. (C-17) 


Safety Council Data Sheet 


“Unit First Aid Kits,’ a new National 
Safety Council data sheet, provides a useful 
guide to better first aid for companies with 
scattered operations. Crews on mobile 


_ equipment or groups working in isolated 


areas benefit from these unit kits with treat- 
ment and dressings packaged for one-time 
use. With no half-empty bottles and half- 
used rolls of gauze, the kits remain sanitary 
during periods of infrequent use. The kits 
come in four sizes. As a rule, one 24-unit 
kit should be used for each 50 employees. 
Ten and 16-unit kits are satisfactory for 
small groups. _ 

To assist companies in the selection of 
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units for the first aid kits, the council's data 
sheet includes a chart giving recommenda- 
tions for some 25 occupations. The assort- 
ments of treatment and dressings are based 
on surveys, trade association recommenda- 
tions, state regulations or National Safety 
Council recommendations as to what items 
are most generally used in a given industry. 

The data sheet contains a simplified acci- 
dent and first aid report form as well as 
valuable information on first aid training 
and inspection and control, Copies of “Unit 
First Aid Kits,”’ data sheet D-202, are priced 
at 17 cents each. Quantity prices are pro- 
portionately less. For additional informa- 
tion write the National Safety Council, 425 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


Funny scenes and comic mice, or serious 
thoughts and sound advice—you can. take 


your choice from the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s new “1953 Directory of Occupational 
Safety Posters’’ containing 756 miniature 
illustrations of colorful visual salesmen of 
safety. Both the serious and humorous ap- 
proaches are used to provide change of pace 
and to enable the industrial safety director 
to select the soundest psychological ap- 
proach to his problems. | 

In selecting poster subjects, the council 
consults the latest occupational accident 


_ Statistics so that proper emphasis can be 


placed on the weakest spots. There are 
many posters for specific industries, such as 
chemical, mining, petroleum, textile, etc. 
There is a wide selection of general themes 
applicable to virtually all industrial fields. 

The 72-page directory contains advice to 


safety men on how to choose and use posters 


The Pilot works with management — 


building business by protecting workers! 


Fen the telephone switchboard to the textile mill the protective arms of The 
Pilot cover all phases of Southern industry. Individually tailored group insur- 


ance programs stimulate profits and production by improving employee relations, 
reducing labor turnover, and attracting competent help. 
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effectively, and a detailed index makes it 
easy to locate all posters on a particular 
subject. For a free sample copy of the di- 
rectory and a price schedule of posters, 
write the National Safety Council. (C-18) 


Chemical Plant Motors 


The industrial motor division of Robbins 
& Myers Inc. announces that it is starting 
production of a new line of chemical plant 
motors in ratings from one to 40_horse- 
power, in N.E.M.A. frames up to 405. The 
new motors will be available in totally- 
enclosed and Underwriters’ Approved explo- 
sion-proof construction. Special Class A 
chemical insulation treatments permit the 
use of the new motors in applications in- 
volving acids, alkalis, dyeing and bleaching, 
packing and. peroxide, the company claims. 

A wide variety of construction modifica- 
tions is available, including a choice of cast 
bronze, cast aluminum, or cast iron ventilat- 
ing fans. Cast bronze, cast iron, stainless 
steel, or flattened expanded metal ventilat- 
ing grilles may also be specified. Automatic 
drain-and-breather plugs, as well as stainless 
steel shafts, can be supplied if desired at 
slight extra cost. All frames are constructed 
with stainless steel outer shells. 

In addition to the special treatment these 
motors receive to make them suitable for 
chemical applications, added attention is 
given to protect metal parts against the rav- 


ages of corrosion. Steel parts are dipped in © 


a special corrosion-resisting coating devel- 
oped by Robbins & Myers; these parts are 


then baked and painted. The die-cast rotor 
is sprayed with a special corrosion inhibitor. 
The cast iron end heads and terminal box 
are cleaned and treated with a combination 
zinc chromate and iron oxide primer often 
specified by the government for use in det- 
rimental environments. 3 

The terminal box on totally-enclosed mod- 
els is gasketed and power leads are sealed at 
the shells with a non-hardening compound. 
Repellent grease at the shaft extension hub 
keeps moisture away from the bearings. 
These bearings, pre-lubricated and sealed on 
both sides, are double-row width. Sealed-in, 
laboratory-tested grease permits maintenance- 
free operation for five years or more. 

Robbins & Myers also manufactures stand- 
ard totally-enclosed and explosion-proof 
motors in ratings from one to 40 horse- 
power. (C-19) 


1.B.M. Booklet 


The advantage of mechanized re-order and 
stock control for manufacturers of consumer 
goods who distribute their merchandise 
through independent retailers are described 
in a new booklet published by International 
Business Machines Corp. 

This speedy and simplified method is 
equally advantageous to the manufacturer 
and the retailer. The retailer makes a greater 
profit through a higher turnover on a smal- 
ler inventory. 

The procedure is described in detail and 
cards and forms are illustrated in the book- 
let, “Automatic Reorder System,’ which can 
be obtained on request. (C-20) 


Penetex 


Hart Products Corp. announces Penetex 
S, a new addition to its extensive line of 
wetting agents. The product is a water- 
white clear liquid which is claimed to pos- 
sess Outstanding wetting-out action at a low 
cost. Using the Draves test with a three 
grm. hook at 40° C., the following sinking 
times are reported with this product: 0.1 
per cent concentration, ten seconds: 0.08 
per cent, 15 seconds; 0.064 per cent, 25 
seconds; 0.05 per cent, 60 seconds. 

Penetex S is reported to be a readily solu- 
ble sulfonated condensation product useful 
in neutral solutions, solutions of alkaline 
builders, salts, soaps, organic acids and in 


dilute sulfuric acid. A few examples of the 
application of this penetrant are: (1) As 
a dispersing agent to dissolve the dyestuffs 
giving complete solubility and full color 
value. (2) For wetting-out in the desizing 
or rayon, cotton and acetate goods. (3) For 
wetting-out cotton gray goods prior. to 
bleaching and kier boiling. (4) Added to 
the dye bath on all types of machines and 
all kinds of colors where increased penetra- 
tion and uniformity of shade are difficult to 
accomplish. (5) In dyeing operations in 
general to obtain increased penetration and 
greater uniformity of shade. (C-21) 


Speedylectric Series ABC 


A line of electrically-operated steam gen- 
erators utilizing a completely new concep- 
tion of electric boiler design is announced 
by Livingstone Engineering Co. Identified 
as Speedylectric Series ABC, they embody 
the results of intensive engineering research 
directed primarily toward the development 
of more compact units for installation in 
plants where the floor space is limited. The 
Electrode steam generator, unlike those uti- 
lizing resistance heating elements can be 
designed to operate on various voltages at 
constant amperage, so that the kilowatt 
rating, heating capacity and steam output 
vary in direct proportion to the voltage. 

Utilizing this principle, these new Speedy- 
lectric boilers are designed for 220, 440 or 
550 volts but they offer important advan- 
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tages to those purchasers who have or can 
make available 440 or 550-volt power sup- 
ply. Speedylectric Series ABC steam gen- 
erators operating on 440 require less than 
one-half square foot of floor space per boiler 
horsepower, approximately one-third to one- 
half of the floor space required for conven- 
tional fuel-fired boilers in a comparable ca- 
pacity range. These reductions in physical 
size and weight are also reflected in reduced 
manufacturing costs.. According to the com- 
panys announcement, Speedylectric ABC 
boilers, for operation on 440 or 550 power, 
are priced substantially below other boilers, 
fuel-fired or electric of comparable pressure, 
capacity and A.S.M.E. code construction. 

Added to these space, weight and cost 
advantages, the manufacturer points out: 
that Speedylectric ABC boilers operate at 
98 per cent efficiency with unity power fac- 
tor; that they are entirely free from low 
water danger and fire hazards; that there 
are no tubes to scale or burn out, no feed 
water treatment required, no daily blow- 
down; and that maintenance costs are 
negligible. (C-22) 


Chemical Made Available 


American Cyanamid Co. announced re- 
cently the availability of acrylic acid in trial- 
lot quantities. A useful intermediate for 
the preparation of fibers, plastics, warp sizes, 
adhesives and finishing agents for paper, 
leather and textiles, this monomeric material 


is offered as a 50 per cent solution in water. 
It is stabilized by the addition of small 
amounts of hydroquinone. A technical bul- 
letin containing a complete review of litera- 
ture on the product and heretofore unpub- 
lished laboratory data is available upon re- 
quest. During the past year Cyanamid has 
offered various derivatives of acrylic acid, 
including acrylamide, N,n'-methylene-bisac- 
rylamide and n-tert-alkylacrylamides. (C-23) 


Plastic Emulsion Rolls 


The widespread use of incréasingly acidic 
nylon sizing solutions has developed a new 
application for thermosetting laminated plas- 


tics. When new and stronger sizes such as 
Orthocryl were first introduced, it was found 
that the increased acidity produced a cor- 
rosive action on the aluminum emulsion 
rolls which resulted in discoloration of the 
nylon yarn. 

As ‘a consequence, several manufacturers 
of sizing machines took their problem to 
Synthane Corp., manufacturer and fabricator 
of laminated plastics. Synthane had previ- 
ously developed a piping and fittings capa- 
ble of handling nylon size from storage 
tanks to the machines, as well as a number 
of other items for the textile industry in- 
cluding bobbins, pirns, dyesticks and rollers. 

While practically all laminated plastics 
possess very good moisture and chemical 
resistance, Synthane finally solved the prob- 
lem through their grade XX, a paper-base 
material which machines to an extremely 
smooth surface. Outer shells three inches 
long were fabricated from three-inch OD 
XX grade tubing. This became the contact 
surface of the roller over which the delicate 
nylon thread passes and which must con- 
stantly revolve in a shallow bath of the 
strong sizing solution. The three-quarter- 
inch ID hubs, press-fitted and cemented with 
a non-corrosive adhesive were fabricated 
from Grade C, a fabric-base material pos- 
sessing high mechanical strength. Stainless 
steel set screws lock the assembled rolls to 
the steel shafts. 

After many months of operation under - 
the most severe conditions, laminated plastic 
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emulsion rolls have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to withstand corrosive sizes and prevent 
costly staining of yarn, the company states. 
(C-24) 


New Package Truck 


Bee 
| 
ce 
eee | 


A new package truck, designed for inter- 
plant and inter-departmental handling of 
packages, has been introduced by Leebaw 
Mfg. Co. The truck has an open front wall 
for ease in loading and unloading. Remov- 
able wood floor slopes downward towards 
the back to eliminate spillage. All-welded 
steel construction is designed for maximum 
strength. 

Standard models are equipped with a 
four-inch swivel caster on each end and two 
five-inch rigid casters in the center—or four 
four-inch swivel ‘casters on each of the cor- 
ners. Among those models manufactured as 
standard: inside dimensions range from 27 
by 53 inches to 36 by 60 inches; outside 
dimensions range from 29 by 54 inches to 
38 by 61 inches; height above casters on all 
models, 60 inches; shipping weight ranges 
from 185 to 240 pounds. 

Specialized models are also available ac- 
cording to individual specifications. All 
models may be ordered with an intermediate 
shelf, and may be finished with two heavy 
coats of gray enamel. Additional informa- 
tion may be had by writing the Leebaw Mfg. 
Co. (C-25) 


Technical Information Sheet 


A new technical information sheet issued 
by the Foxboro Co. covers operation of 
Model 40 elapsed time controllers, which 
automatically control the measured variable 
(temperature, pressure, etc.) at the desired 
value for a pre-set period of time. This 
type of control has wide application in the 
textile industry where process time is a vital 
factor. 

Designed for batch or repetitive processes, 
the instrument is described in its two major 
forms: controlling total “rise’’ and “hold’’ 
time, and controlling “hold’’ time only. The 
desired time setting, accurate to better than 
. plus or minus one-half per cent, is made 
from the front of the case on a 340° scale. 
Ranges are from 0-15 minutes up to 0-12 
hours. When the timed period expires, the 
process shuts down, a green “hold” light is 
extinguished and a red signal light indicates 
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end-of-cycle. Diagrams illustrate the: stand- 
ard operating cycles for each form of elapsed 
time control. 

The various types of control action obtain- 
able with pneumatic or Rotax electric mech- 
anisms are listed under general instrument 
specifications, in addition to suggested meas- 
uring systems, time schedules and timer fea- 
tures. Separate sections explain the operation 
of a combined schedule timer and time cam, 
batch stabilog control to avoid overshoot on 
Start-up, and auxiliary timing equipment. 
Control and timing units are identified in 
an internal view of an elapsed time con- 
troller, showing the timer scale, setting 
index, Rotax electric contacts and timing 
motor relay. Copies of the new sheet, TI 
33-A-68a, will be sent on request. (C-26) 


Elwell-Parker Manual 


A comprehensive 12-page manual, illus- 
trating and describing its entire line of plat- 
form arid fork trucks and floor cranes is 
now available from the Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Co., represented by Engineering Sales 
Co. of Charlotte, N.C. This profusely illus- 
trated literature details the various compon- 
ents which make up the various trucks. One 
section is entitled “Check These Construc- 
tion Features” and describes the Elwell- 
Parker motor, the “Rolotac’’ céntroller, and 
includes data on design. 

Within the section on low lift trucks, 
pictures and data detail such features as the 
drive axle, trail axle, frame, controls, steer- 
ing and the lift jack. General operating pho- 
tographs and complete specifications: cam- 
plete this part of the manual. Individual 
subjects covered under the section on high 
lift trucks are the drive unit, trail axle, 
frame, controls, steering and the hoist unit. 
Specifications and operating photos are again 
included. Similar information and photos 
are given for both fork trucks and floor 
cranes. 

_In addition to the breakdown of the vari- 
ous units manufactured by the company, one 
page is devoted to action shots of a dozen 
attachments designed to increase the versa- 
tility of this equipment. Shown is the die 
handler, pallet retriever, wpender, cable reel 


handler, side dump revolving unit, roll han- 


dler with apron, tin plate clamp, bale clamp, 
twin coil handler, roll clamp, roll piercing 
truck, and three-ton low lift, one-ton crane. 


(C-27) 


Westinghouse Booklet 


Electrical equipment for woolen and wor- 
sted mills is the subject of a new 40-page 
booklet available from the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. Starting with the opening 
and picking rooms and going through the 
mill to the finishing department, this book- 
let discusses the types of equipment avail- 
able, their applications, and the special de- 
sign characteristics of each. Among the 
standard apparatus so appraised are motors, 
controls, and gearmotors. Also discussed 
are the design and application of special 
drives for spinning, warping, slashing, and 
other major operations. A ready-reference 
“drive application” chart provides the spe- 
cifics of application for all 18 cases dis- 
cussed. Among other subjects covered are 
lighting, power systems, maintenance serv- 


ice, and air conditioning. For a copy of 
this booklet, B-4798, write Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., or this publication. (C-28) 


New Motor Starter 


Artow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co, an- 
nounces the availability of’a folder for en- 
gineers describing its new Type RA-V 
magnetic motor starters with vertical over- 
loads below contactor. The new starters are 
manufactured for use especially in the new 
Crouse-Hinds M52 Type EPC explosion- 
proof condulets. They are available in 
(N.E.M.A.) sizes “O” through EPC 
is considered the preferred explosion-proof 
housing in the chemical and other felated 
industries where the combination of explo- 
sive atmosphere plus adverse climatic con- 
ditions is critical. 

Its designers claim _ the 
Arrow-Hart “‘right-angle”’ 
Type. RA-V combines small size and light 
weight with added dependability. This com- 
bination provides savings in four important 
ways: smaller, lower-cost condulets; faster, 
easier installations even in the larger sizes, 
because installation can be made by one 
man; reduced size and cost of mounting 
racks, a particular advantage in the space 
savings possible with multiple units; lower 


revolutionary 


building costs and space requirements. 


The eight-page folder describes completely 
the uses of the new motor starter. It is fully 
illustrated and is said to include design fea- 
tures, size and weight data and other infor- 
mation of interest to the engineer. Available 
by writing the manufacturer: Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co. (C-29) 


Booklet On Sorbitol 


Application data and chemical character- 
istics on Sorbitol—as used by the textile 
and other process industries—are described 
in a new 24-page, digest-size booklet en- 
titled “The Sorbitol Story’’ issued by Atlas 
Powder Co. Tables, charts and text define 
the composition and properties of various 
sorbitol products. It also discusses their 
uses in formulations employed by the chemi- 
cal process industries. Sorbitol, now a stand- 
ard chemical commodity, isa polyol, as are 
glycerine, pentaerythritol and the glycols. 
Its manufacture from natural sugars which 
are abundant and low in cost, the booklet 
points out, affords freedom from fluctuating 
supply and rising costs. Copies are avail- 
able without charge. (C-30) 


Mechanical Seal 


A heavy-duty mechanical seal which will 
withstand pressures up to 1,000 psi is now 
being offered by the Crane Packing Co. 
Known as the Type 8-B-shaft seal, it is de- 
signed for applications where .roggedness 
to withstand high pressures is an important 
factor. A packaged unit, the Type 8-B 
shaft seal is factory inspected and furnished 
pre-assembled off a sleeve for ready installa- 
tion. When used with split case pumps it 
is not necessary to lift the upper half of the 
casting to install or remove the seal. Ex- 
tremely compact design adapts it for use 
in conventional pump stuffing boxes. 

Incorporating a rotating sealing washer 
and a floating stationary seat, balance is 
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accomplished by lowering the washer face 
to a point where stuffing-box pressure is 
not exerted against the sealing area. To 
insure peak efficiency, mating faces of the 
washer and seat are precision-lapped to 
000023 2-inch. 

The rotating assembly consists of a re- 
tainer positively driven by the ‘sleeve, with 
the washer driven from dents in the retainer. 
The assembly is held in contact with the 
lapped face of the seat by means of multiple 
springs equally spaced around the sleeve at 
the back of the retainer. “‘O” rings provide 
sealing between sleeve and shaft and also 
between washer and sleeve. This aftords 
sufficient flexibility in the rotating assembly 
to compensate for axial and radial shaft 
movement and for normal wear of sealing 
faces. Another “O" ring is used between 
the stationary seat and end plate as a cush- 
ioning to prevent stresses on the highly- 
lapped seat face. For further information 
write to the Crane Packing Co., Dept. T-9. 
(C-31) 


Sandoz Booklets 


Three new booklets have been issued by 
Sandoz Chemical Works Inc. which will be 
of particular interest to those engaged in 
dyeing and finishing the newer synthetics. 
The informative Sandoz booklets are titled 
“Dyeing of Acrilan,” “Dyeing Dacron 
Under Pressure’ and “Dyeing of Orlon 41.” 
Available on request, the booklets contain 
technical information and dyeing procedures 
which should prove to be an invaluable aid 
to those in the dyeing and finishing de- 
partment. (C-32) 


New Textile Dyes 


A new line of dyestuffs consisting of mix- 
tures of naphthols and stabilized diazos has 
been made available to the textile industry 
by the Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. Division, 
Sterling Drug Inc., according to Nelson S. 
Knaggs, vice-president in charge of sales. 
Known as Spectrosols, the new dyes are 
companion products to the line of Spectro- 
lene colors introduced by Hilton-Davis in 
1951 and now in wide use by textile mills. 
Almost two years of laboratory research and 
thorough plant-testing, including actual mill 
runs, preceded perfection of the Spectrosol 
dyes. 

Of outstanding importance to textile man- 


mation on pipe and fitting sizes 


ufacturers, Mr. Knaggs explained, is_ the 
fact that the newly-developed mixtures of 
naphthols and stabilized diazos are prepared 


on a “custom-built” basis for individual 
mills. Dyes are “made up fresh’ to mill 
specifications. Purpose of this arrangement 


is to reduce to a minimum the loss of color 
value due to prolonged storage, according 
to Mr. Knaggs. He pointed out that the 
maximum brilliancy and color value of the 
dyestuffs are actually assured under the 
Hilton-Davis plan. 

The chemical firm announced that dozens 
of color combinations are available. Prices 
are based on the naphthol-Spectrolene com- 
binations used, with no extra charge for 
mixing. The Spectrolenes will continue to 
be offered to mills which find it advanta- 
geous to mix their own naphthol-stabilized 
diazo solutions. (C-33)- 


New Research Chemical 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. has an- 
nounced the availability of 9,10-dihydroxy- 
stearic acid in research quantities. The 
product is adaptable for use in esters for 
plasticizers or waxes, in soaps for detergents 
or greases, in amides, sulfated products, 
ethylene oxide condensates and chemical 
syntheses, and other uses. It has a 175-180 
acid number and iodine value of 6 max., a 
melting point of 80°-85°, and a mole per 
cent hydroxyl of 165-175., Color ranges 
from white to pale tan. Arnold, Hoffman's 
research laboratories will supply further 
technical data and a sample on request. 


(C-34) 


Tempron Bulletin 


The American Hard Rubber Co.'s new 
heat and chemical resistant synthetic hard 
rubber compound, Tempron, is described 
fully in the new four-page bulletin 96-A. 
Ideal for pipe and fittings, this material has 
greater rigidity, 
cal resistance than other soft or hard nitrile- 
base compounds hitherto available. In chem- 
ical resistance at elevated temperatures it 
excels other rubber and plastic materials. 
At room temperature it resists many organic 
chemicals which attack natural rubber, soft 
rubber and plastics. Tempron is also avail- 
able as sheet, rod and tubing and molded 
parts. This bulletin gives complete infor- 
as well as 


heat resistance and chemi-° 


data covering the physical and _ electrical 
properties of Tempron. It lists many chemi- 
cal solutions that can ‘be handled. (C-35) 


Dynadye-V 


Dynadye-V, said to be the answer to 
spotty dyeing problems on Dacron and Dac- 
ron blends, has been developed by the Amal- 
gamated Chemical Corp. The new product, 
a solution of a sodium salt combined with 
suitable surface active agents, encourages 
complete dye solubility and if correctly used, 
eliminates tarry deposits and ends spotty 
blotches, it was said. According to a spokes- 
man for the firm, Dynadye-V has been suc- 
cessful commercially for packaged yarns, 
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skeins, piece goods and finished goods. It 
is particularly designed for mills that have 
dificulty in preventing spotty results on 
Dacron, Dacron wool, Dacron acetate and 
Dacron spun viscose fabrics as well as Or- 
lon, it was said. (C-36) 


Rodney Hunt Bulletin 


A new bulletin is available showing the 
range of Rodney Hunt engineefed stainless 
steel fabrications. Particular attention is 
given to stainless steel tanks of standard and 
special construction in a wide range of 
sizes. A simplified quotation request sheet 
with detailed standard specifications is in- 
cluded. With a large, modern shop exclu- 
sively for this stainless steel work, Rodney 
Hunt is able to handle stainless steel fabri- 
cation from small vessels to complex equip- 
ment for textile, paper, chemical and other 
industries. Write for Bulletin No. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. (C-37) 


Materials Handling Chart 


Kornylark Engineering Corp. announces 
the release of a materials handling equip- 
ment reference chart describing its full line 
of materials handling equipment. The chart 
is prepared in a handy to use form suitable 
for -either’ wall mounting or folding to 
84x11 for easy filing. For quick reference 
its 50 illustrations of materials handling 


equipment are classified into the categories 
of “Package Handling,” “Bulk Handling,” 
“Roller and Wheel Conveyor,” “Monorail,” 
“Storage Equipment,” “Power and Hand 
Trucks,”’ ““‘Truck Accessories,"’ “Cranes and 
Hoists’ and “Chain and Cable Conveyors.”’ 
Production men, purchasing agents, execu- 
tives and engineers will find it extremely 
useful when considering materials handling 
problems. This chart will be mailed free 
of charge to readers upon request. (C-38) 


New Partlow Manual 


The Partlow Corp. has published a new 
edition of its manual titled ‘The Design 
and Process Engineers Guide to Industfial 
‘Temperature Measurement and Control.”’ 
This newly-revised 24-page two-color man- 
ual—available without charge to process 
engineers, plant manager, design engineers, 
and heating engineers—presents the basic 
principles of industrial. temperature control 
in practical fashion. It defines different 
types of control systems and distinguishes 
between them so that the engineer can select 
the type most suited to a particular appli- 
cation. 

The manual discusses: the eight ways of 
responding to temperature; the five ways of 
putting that response to work; and the nine 
basic Partlow instrument types. It then takes 
up evaluation of systems and the important 
considerations in application engineering. 

Clarification is brought to the sometimes 


neglected subjects of: (1) the influence of 


the firing system upon design of the control 
system; (2) fundamental principles of 


mercury-bulb installations; and (3) the ba- 
sic concepts of electrical and mechanical 
control theory. These concepts include: the 
control circuit versus the load circuit; one- 
point, two-point and program control; two- 
wire, three-wire and potentiometric control; 
two-position control; the use of diagram. 
valves; and the reasons for three different 
types of temperature-sensitive elements being 
available. 

Typical control circuits and piping sys- 
tem arrangements, as well as the ranges and 
calibrations of scales and dials are presented 
diagramatically. Liberally illustrated and 
highly organized for easy reference, the 
bulletin is more concerned with educational 
information than with sales claims. 

Copies of Bulletin No. 101 may be ob- 
tained from any Partlow representative, the 
factory, or through this publication, (C-39) 


Honeywell Catalog 


The Brown Instruments Division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. recently 
made available its Catalog 1530, ““ElectroniK 
Controllers,” which comprises 56 fact-filled 
pages describing all types of ElectroniK 
control instruments which are.used to meas- 
ure and control a multiplicity of process 
variables. Included are detailed specifica- 
tion and control action descriptions and 
ratings for both electric and pneumatic-type 
controllers. The literature also presents en- 
gineering data on the Electr-O-Line and 
Electr-O-Pulse electric control relays. The 
new Honeywell catalog is available to read- 
ers on request. (C-40) 


Charlotte Office Leader 


Announcement has been made by A. F. 
Anjeskey, sales manager of Cleveland Tram- 
rail Division of Cleveland Crane & Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, Ohio, that Charlotte, 
N. C., led the 45 Tramrail offices in the 
United States in sales for the year ending 
Dec, 31, 1952. 

The Charlotte office, covering the two 
Carolinas, is handled on a franchise by En- 
gineering Sales Co., 123-125 West 29th 
Street. The Charlotte company is owned and 
operated by §. R. and V. G. Brookshire, 
sales engineers, who organized the company 
in 1932. Tramrail sales, warehousing, erec- 
tion and services are supervised by H. T. 
Preston, assisted by George Bickett and 
Carl Philbeck. Overhead Tramrail includes 
cranes, hoists, transfer bridges and auto- 
matic dispatch systems. 

The final standings of the first 15 offices 
leading in sales where Charlotte, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Akron, 
Youngstown, Cincinnati, Chicago, Buffalo 
and Peoria. 

S. R. Brookshire, in commenting on this 
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distinction for Charlotte and his company, 
pointed out the importance of the indus- 
trial growth in the two Carolinas, which is 
making the rest of the nation sit up and 
take notice. Other franchise industrial ac- 
counts handled by Engineering Sales Co. 
include Standard conveyors, Elwell-Parker 
electric trucks, Barrett lift trucks, Nutting 
floor trucks and Deluxe steel shelving. 


Barrett Buys Resin Plant 


Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., announced recently that it had. ac- 
quired the Greensboro; N. C., plant of Syn- 
var Southern Corp. The plant comprises 
facilities for manufacture of urea-formalde- 
hyde resins. . Barrett stated that it would 
continue to make the same grades of resins 
as have heretofore been supplied by Synvar 
Southern Corp. to the textile industry. Bar- 
rett’s extensive research facilities should as- 
sure better service to customers. 


Emmons Named Distributor 


Emmons Loom Harness Co.. maker of 


weave room equipment since 1867, has been. 


designated a distributor of Dandux canvas 
baskets, hampers, trucks, and other products. 
Quality of the Dandux line, according to 
Emmons, is in key with the latter's own 
standards for production of Emmons hed- 
dies, heddle frames, reeds, slasher and striker 
combs and other equipment. 

Dandux products, Emmons notes, are 
made of canvas especially woven for 
strength, toughness and durability.. Frames 
are of high grade spring steel, which en- 
ables these containers to spring into shape 
after collision. Flat, electric galvanized steel 
strips form exceptionally strong bottoms 
that resist rust and corrosion. Only the best 
available hardwood is used in making the 
runners for Dandux baskets, according to 
Emmons, and only the finest available 
wheels (rubber, composition or semi-steel, 
stationary or swivel) are used to equip the 
trucks for easy. maneuverability. 

Included among Dandux canvas products 
now available through Emmons are shipping 
hampers with wood tops or canvas tops, 
doff baskets, coal. baskets, elevated baskets 
and trucks, round top baskets, square bas- 
kets, and steaming baskets. Also available 
are Dandux canvas bags, including round 
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bottom and square bottom shipping bags, 
utility bags, and flat shipping bags. “There 
is a Dandux canvas product to fit every 
handling need,” is the claim of the makers, 
who emphasize that their careful control 
of production brings the economy of mass 
production with the fine features of highest 
quality. 

Full data on Dandux and other products 
distributed are available from Emmons “‘E”- 
Men, located at strategic spots throughout 
the United States and Canada, and from 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Plant In Operation 


A completely modernized Hartford Rayon 
plant began operation of its first produc- 
tion unit recently according to James D. 


Wise, president of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet: 


Co. Inc. and Hartford Rayon Corp. The 
first’ unit has a capactiy of ten million 
pounds of staple rayon annually for textile 
use. A second unit producing eight million 
pounds of rayon staple for carpets is ex- 
pected to be in operation in May. The plant 
is located in Rocky Hill, Conn. : 

The Hartford Rayon Corp. ts a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of. the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. The plant has been shut down 
since February 1952 in order to speed up 
conversion of manufacturing facilities from 
continuous filament rayon to staple fiber. 
In the future the plant will produce staple 
fiber exclusively. The poundage output of 
staple rayon will be nearly four times that 
of the plant's former filament production. 

Initial production will be 1.5-denier, 14/2- 
inch bright staple rayon for the textile trade. 
The later carpet staple production will be 
devoted to 15-denier, 31-inch delustered 
staple. The carpet staple will feature the 
smooth, almost round cross-section specified 
by Bigelow-Sanford’s product research de- 
partment, for use in blended carpets. Al- 
though the carpet rayon production is de- 
signed primarily for Bigelow-Sanford use, 
the company plans to offer some of Hartford 
Rayon'’s output to other carpet manufac- 
turers. 

While little has been added to the over- 


all dimensions of the Hartford Rayon plant, 


and changes are barely visible from the ex- 
terior, a major rearrangement of the interior 
has been effected to accommodate the new 
equipment. Carpet and textile staple will 
be produced in separate, independent units, 
so that, in effect, the new layout incorporates 
two plants under one roof, each making a 
different type of staple. The Hartford Rayon 
plant not only 1s equipped with the most 
modern production machinery, but also has 
new refrigeration, air conditioning, and 
other service equipment. Additional steam 
and power generating equipment has also 
been installed. 

Manager of the plant is Carl F. Gram who 
joined Hartford Rayon in 1951 after 17 
years with the North American Rayon Corp. 
and six years with the Celanese Corp. H. M. 
Bailey Jr., long associated with Hartford 
Rayon, continues as sales manager with ofh- 
ces at 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
company also maintains a sales office in 
Greensboro, N. C., with Thomas L. Leslie 


Jr. as Southern sales representative. George 
McGrath, who recently joined the company, 
is sales service representative, also located 
at the New York office. 


Broaden Engineering Service 


Over the years Proctor & Schwartz Inc. 
has accumulated a great store of process 
engineering experience in many different 
fields. From time to time plans save been 
discussed whereby this engineering skill 
could be made available to other organiza- 
tions on a practical and attractive basis. 

In line with the forward-looking thinking 
that is formulating Proctor policy, a plan 
is being worked out which makes this pos- 
sible on a limited basis. With some manu- 
facturing and defense programs developing 
that do not require the firm's usual amount 
of engineering, it is now in a position to 
offer Proctor engineering service for projects 
which may have been delayed for lack of 
qualified personnel. 

Plans currently developing make it pos- 
sible to undertake a complete investigation 
or project, even to the extent of supervising 
actual in-plant changes. Naturally, in keep- 
ing with Proctor's long-established policy, 
any projects undertaken or discussed will 
be held in the strictest confidence. 

This broadening of Proctor service is by 
no means considered as eliminating the need 
for consulting engineers. Rather, it can sup- 
plement their work -and may well be used 
to carry out broad recommendations made 
by these men. 

While Proctor’s capacity is limited, as has 
been pointed out, the step is being taken 
after careful planning and consideration. 
The firm believes it marks another forward 


move in the over-all plan to broaden Proctor 


service to industry. 


Name Is Changed 


Diamond Alkali Co. announced recently 
that the name of its subsidiary, Kolker 
Chemical Works Inc., a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, has been changed to Diamond Alkali 
Organic Chemicals Division Inc. Diamond 
purchased the Kolker concern in August of 
1951 as part of its expansion program in 
the organic chemicals field. The subsidiary 
has plants at Newark, N. J., and Houston, 
Tex., which manufacture a wide .range 
of organic chemicals for agriculture and 
industry. 


Named Sales Agent 


Bullard Clark Co., through its E. H. 
Jacobs Northern Division, Danielson, Conn.., 
has announced that it is now sales agent 
for the American Reed Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
The American reeds are a typically high- 
quality item added to the growing line of 
Jacobs loom necessities. Both the pitch 
band and all-metal reeds are entirely ma- 
chine made. The line is complete and while 
particular emphasis has so far been placed 
on woolen and worsted reeds, it is expected 
that dents beyond 39 dents to the inch will 
be available. 

Deliveries are being made out of Law- 
rence. Notices have gone out that orders 
may be placed by mail or phone with either 
the American Reed Co. or E. H. Jacobs 


Northern Division. A complete stock of 
standard pitch-band reeds, five to 21 dents, 
54% inches high, 8014 inches and 91 inches 
is maintained and shipment can be made 
within a few minutes after an order is 
received. 


Jenkins Reneedling Co. 


W. J. Simmons has purchased the interest 
of R. B. Jenkins in Jenkins Reneedling Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C., and has resigned as office 
manager and secretary of Jenkins Metal 
Shops, Gastonia, to devote his full time to 
Jenkins Reneedling Co. Mr. Simmons and 
the other active member of Jenkins Renee- 
dling Co., George W. Rhyne, have been 
the only two active members since its found- 
ing in 1945. Mr. Rhyne and Mr. Simmons 
have divided up the stock in a 50-50 split 
and will hold office as president and _sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively. ‘The busi- 
ness will be operated as usual and there will 
be no change in personnel. At Jenkins 
Metal Shops Mr. Jenkins has been succeeded 
by Knox Whitesides. 


Ideal Purchases Machinery 


Arnold W. Kincaid, president of Ideal 
Industries Inc. of Bessemer City, N. C., has 
announced the purchase of all of the ma- 
chinery and equipment of Gaston Textile 
Parts Co. of Dallas, N. C. According to 
Mr. Kincaid, his company has installed all 
of this equipment in its new building in 
Bessemer City to increase production of 
Ideal high-speed ball bearing drawing rolls. 

The new building, finished only 15 
months ago, had been equipped to meet an 


optimistic estimate of orders to be filled. 


but this second expansion was made neces- 
sary by a sharply accelerated demand. for 
the company’s product. “Apparently the 
textile trade is satisfied that our claims of 
greater speed, better quality roving, and re- 
duced maintenance are justified,” says Mr. 
Kincaid. “To date we have installed over 
33,000 hardened and ground fluted rolls, 
most of them on a money back guarantee, 
and not one single one of them has ever 
been returned.” 


Inderfurth Named Agent 


The Page-Madden Co. of Mineola, N. Y., 
manufacturer of all types of porcelain guides 


for textile machinery, announces the appoint- 


ment of Karl H. Inderfurth of Charlotte, 
N. C., as its exclusive Southern agent. Mr. 
Inderfurth’s office is located at 1816 Lib- 
erty Life Building, Charlotte. In addition 
to the porcelain guides manufactured by the 
Page-Madden Co., Mr. Inderfurth will also 
handle the company’s recently developed 
unglazed porcelain guides known as Pamaco. 


Firm Expands Activities 


Product Sales Inc., Whitman, Mass., has 
increased its” activities to cover the whole 
of the United States in the sales and service 
of Machinecraft's CJimax ball bearing top 
roll. Heretofore, Product Sales Inc. has 
been handling Climax in the Northeastern 
states only. To represent Climax in the 
added territory, three new salesmen have 


been added to Product Sales’ staff. These 
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are J. H. Canady, Montgomery, Ala., for the 
states of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee; Dudley Dunlop, 502 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., for 
South Carolina; and Ray McCauley, 412 
Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., for the 
states of North Carolina and Virginia, Frank 
H. Cotton has been promoted to sales office 
manager at the Whitman office of Product 
Sales Inc. 


New Mathieson Plant 


Plans for a new plant to be built by 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. at Morgantown, 
W. Va., to produce caprolactam, a raw ma- 
terial to be used in the production of nylon 
fiber, were jointly announced Feb. 25 by 
Mathieson and American Enka Corp. 

The new plant is expected to be the first 
in the chemical industry to produce commer- 
cial quantities of caprolactam and will pro- 
vide a source of raw material for American 
Enka in the manufacture of nylon. Ameri- 
can Enka was recently licensed to produce 
nylon under Du Pont patents and is build- 
ing a new nylon fiber plant adjacent to its 
rayon yarn factory at Enka, N. C. 

Mathieson’s caprolactam plant is based 
upon a process developed by its own re- 
search and engineering division. Mathieson 
emphasized that it intends to confine its ac- 
tivities to the production.of monomers and 
will not go into production of fiber. 


Veteran Employees Honored 


At the 26th annual meeting and banquet 
of Watson-Williams Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion held recently in the Millbury Town 
Hall, eight employees of Watson-Williams 
Mfg. Co. received 25-year awards of wrist 
watches and certificates for a quarter century 
of service. These recipients included Frank 
J. Gaulin, Ovila L. Gibeault, Frederick J. 
Lague, Henry and Cyrille Millette, father 
and son, Theron L. Pope, Helen E. Rich- 
mond of the Leicester, Mass., plant, and 
Theodore M. Trottier. Wilbur L: Watson, 
president of Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., 
shuttle manufacturer, also presented 15-year 


awards and gifts of cash to two other 


employees. 


Visit Steel Warehouses 


Modern steel distribution as a strong fac- 
tor in Southern industrial expansion was in 
the spotlight recently during three press 
tours sponsored by the Southern Chapter of 
the American Steel Warehouse Association. 
Business editors of daily newspapers, trade 
publications, and Chamber of Commerce 
ofhcials in New Orleans, Birmingham, and 
Charlotte visited typical steel warehouses 
in each city to see at first hand how tremen- 
dous tonnages of steel are made available 
for immediate delivery in small quantities 
to thousands of end-users. 

Editors visited the warehouses of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. and Moore Steel 
Inc. in New Orleans on Feb. 23, O'Neal 
Steel Co. and Arnold-Brown Metals & Sup- 
ply Co. in Birmingham on Feb. 26, and 
Steel Service of Carolina and Edgcomb Steel 
Co. in Charlotte on Feb. 27. The guests had 
lunch with association members in each city 
to discuss current supply conditions and 
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business prospects. J. E. Doxsey, assistant 
to the president of A.S.W.A., Cleveland, 
Ohio, was present at each tour. To date the 
association and its regional chapters have 
held 14 similar tours for editors in impor- 
tant industrial centers from coast to coast. 


Draper Gets Merit Award 


The Draper Corp. of Hopedale, Mass., 
has received a Merit Award by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts in the 
fifth annual Contest for Financial Reports 
to Employees. The aim of the contest is 
“to encourage the use of financial reports 
to employees as an effective means of im- 
proving employer-employee relations and of 
strengthening the concepts of American free 
enterprise. 


Acrylic Monomer Plant 


Rohm & Haas Co. has recently completed 
and put into operation a new plant for the 
production of acrylic monomers, raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of the com- 
pany’s Rhoplex finishes, Acrysol sizes, and 
other products. The new plant represents 
an $8,000,000 addition to the company’s 
petrochemical operations at Deer Park, near 
Houston, Tex., according to Dr. D. S. Fred- 
erick, vice-president. An entirely new proc- 


ess is being used, which employs as its 


raw materials acetylene, carbon monoxide, 
and various alcohols. 

This is the second $8,000,000 installation 
at Deer Park for the production of acrylic 
monomers. Two years ago, the company 
completed a plant there for the manufacture 
of hydrogen cyanide, another important raw 
material. Dr. Frederick stated that these 
major investments in plant facilities reflect 
the company’s determination to maintain its 
leadership in the field of acrylic products, 
by manufacturing them from basic raw ma- 
terials rather than purchased intermediates. 

The company’s Rhoplex textile finishes 
are emulsion polymers manufactured from 


‘the acrylic monomers. They have been used 


for many years as permanent finishes for 
cotton and rayon, to which they contribute 
a firmer hand, improved tensile and tear 
strength, and better abrasion and wear re- 
sistance. Such finishes are free from color, 
and do not discolor with age. Similarly, 


the Acrysol sizing materials are very effec- 
tive on nylon, where they provide improved 
adhesion over traditional Sizing materials. 
The Acrysol products are also useful as 
additives to starch sizes. 


Werner Absorbs P.O.M. Co. 


To. facilitate application of its services 
through simplified administrative proce- 
dures, Werner Textile Consultants, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City, has taken 
over the P.O.M. Co. Industrial Consultants, 
an association with whom they formerly 
worked. Wernertex has been leader in the 
textile management consulting field provid- 
ing services to the textile industry through- 
out the U.S.A. and Canada for more than 
15 years. 


Purchase Machine Pattern 
Foster Machine Co. of Westfield. Mass.. 


manufacturer of textile winding machinery, 
announces that it has purchased from Easton 
& Burnham Machine Co. of Pawtucket. R. I., 
the, patterns of an unrolling attachment, 
which has been used for many years on 
some Foster winding machines, and the 
right to manufacture same. 


Open New York Office 


Liller, Neal & Battle, Atlanta, Ga., ad- 
vertising agency, has opened an office in 
New York to take care of expanding busi- 
ness, especially in the textile field, com- 
pany officials announced recently. The office 
is located at 40 East 5ist Street. Robert B. 
Kane of New York, textile advertising ex- 
ecutive who has specialized jn merchandis- 
ing and advertising, is in charge of the New 
York office of the agency, which is one of 
the largest in the Southeast. 


New Mississippi Plant 


A $400,000 bond issue has been approved 
by the Mississippi Agricultural & Industrial 
Board's executive committee for Port Gib- 
son, Miss., for construction of a plant to 
house American Paper Tube Co, About 200 
persons will be employed in the plant, which 
is moving to Mississippi from Woonsocket, 
R. I. 


and pilot plants. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. has announced plans for a new building at an 
approximate cost of $2,800,000 to be erected at Buffalo, N. Y., as housing for the 
research and engineering staff of its National Aniline Division. The three-story brick 
and steel building will provide 85,000 square feet of floor space for offices and labora- 
tories for the chemical and application research staff and engineering personnel. This 
staff maintains and expands the interests of the division in the fields of dyestuffs, 
synthetic detergents, intermediates for resins and plastics and miscellaneous organic 
chemicals. The new structure, with all modern facilities, will increase markedly the 
opportunity of providing service to the division's customers. It will include library, 
machine shop, glass working shop, drafting and blueprint rooms, dye testing equip- 
ment and other specialized facilities. Occupancy is anticipated in the Spring of 1954. 
Adjacent land is available for future additions of small-scale manufacturing equipment 
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bottom and square bottom shipping bags, 
utility bags, and flat shipping bags. . ““There 
is a Dandux canvas product to fit every 
handling need,” is the claim of the makers, 
who emphasize that their careful control 
of production brings the economy of ‘mass 
production with the fine features of highest 
quality. 

Full data on Dandux and other products 
distributed are available from Emmons ‘'E’- 
Men, located at strategic spots throughout 
the United States and Canada, and from 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Plant In Operation 


A completely modernized Hartford Rayon 
plant began operation of its first produc- 
tion unit recently according to James D. 
Wise, president of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co. Inc. and Hartford Rayon Corp. The 
first unit has a capactiy of ten mullion 
pounds of staple rayon annually for textile 
use. A second unit producing eight million 
pounds of rayon staple for carpets is ex- 
pected to be in operation in May. The plant 
is located in Rocky Hill, Conn. 

The Hartford Rayon Corp. is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. The plant has been shut down 
since February 1952 in order to speed up 
conversion of manufacturing facilities from 
continuous filament rayon to staple fiber. 
In the future the plant will produce staple 
fiber exclusively. The poundage output of 
staple rayon will be nearly four times that 
of the plant’s former filament production. 

Initial production will be 1.5-denier, 14- 
inch bright staple rayon for the textile trade. 
The later carpet staple production will be 
devoted to 15-denier, 31-inch delustered 
staple. The carpet staple will feature the 
smooth, almost round cross-section specified 
by Bigelow-Sanford’s product research de- 
partment, for use in blended carpets. Al- 
though the carpet rayon production is de- 
signed -primarily for Bigelow-Sanford use, 
the company plans to offer some of Hartford 
Rayon’s output to other carpet manufac- 
turers. 

While little has been added to the over- 
all dimensions of the Hartford Rayon plant, 
and changes are barely visible from the ex- 
terior, a major rearrangement of the interior 
has been effected to accommodate the new 
equipment. Carpet and textile staple will 
be produced in separate, independent units, 
so that, in effect, the new layout incorporates 
two plants under one roof, each making a 
different type of staple. The Hartford Rayon 
plant not only is equipped with the most 
modern production machinery, but also has 
new refrigeration, air conditioning, and 
other service equipment. Additional steam 
and power generating equipment has also 
been installed. 

Manager of the plant is Carl F. Gram who 
joined Hartford Rayon in 1951 after 17 
years with the North American Rayon Corp. 
and six years with the Celanese Corp. H. M. 
Bailey Jr., long associated with Hartford 
Rayon, continues as salés manager with ofh- 
ces at 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
company also maintains a sales office in 
Greensboro, N. C., with Thomas L. Leslie 


Jr. as Southern sales representative. George 
McGrath, who recently joined the company, 
is sales service representative, also located 
at the New York office. 


Broaden Engineering Service 


Over the years Proctor & Schwartz Inc. 
has accumulated a great store of process 
engineering experience in many different 
fields. From time to time plans save been 
discussed whereby this engineering skill 
could be made available to other organiza- 
tions on a practical and attractive basis. 

In line with the forward-looking thinking 


‘that is formulating Proctor policy, a plan 


is being worked out which makes this pos- 
sible on a limited basis. With some manu- 
facturing and defense programs developing 
that do not require the firm’s usual amount 
of engineering, it is now in a position to 
offer Proctor engineering service for projects 
which may have been delayed for lack of 
qualified personnel. 

Plans currently developing make it pos- 
sible to undertake a complete investigation 
Or project, even to the extent of supervising 
actual in-plant changes. Naturally, in keep- 
ing with Proctor’s long-established policy, 
any projects undertaken or discussed will 
be held in the strictest confidence. 

This broadening of Proctor service is by 
no means considered as eliminating the need 
for consulting engineers. Rather, it can sup- 
plement their work and may well be used 
to carry’ out broad recommendations made 
by these men. 


While Proctor's capacity is limited, as has" 


been pointed out, the step is being taken 
after careful planning and consideration. 
The firm believes it marks another forward 
move in the over-all plan to broaden Proctor 
service to industry. 


Name Is Changed 


Diamond Alkali Co. announced recently 
that the name of its subsidiary, Kolker 
Chemical Works Inc., a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, has been changed ‘to Diamond Alkali 
Organic Chemicals Division Inc. Diamond 
purchased the Kolker concern in August of 
1951 as part of its expansion program in 
the organic chemicals field: The subsidiary 
has plants at Newark, N. -J., and Houston, 
Tex., which manufacture a wide range 
of organic chemicals for agriculture and 
industry. 


Named Sales Agent 


Bullard Clark Co., through its E. H. 
Jacobs Northern Division, Danielson, Conn.., 
has announced that it is now sales agent 
for the American Reed Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


‘The American reeds are a typically high- 


quality item added to the growing line of 
Jacobs loom necessities. Both the pitch 
band and all-metal reeds are entirely ma- 
chine made. The line is complete and while 
particular emphasis has so far been placed 
on woolen and worsted reeds, it is expected 
that dents beyond 39 dents to the inch will 
be available. 

Deliveries are being made out of Law- 
rence. Notices have gone out that orders 
may be placed by mail or phone with either 
the American Reed Co. or E. H. Jacobs 


Northern Division. A complete stock of 
standard pitch-band reeds, five to 21 dents, 
514 inches high, 801/ inches and 91 inches 
is maintained and shipment can be made 
within a few minutes after an order is 
received. 


Jenkins Reneedling Co. 


W. J. Simmons has purchased the interest 
of R. B. Jenkins in Jenkins Reneedling Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., and has resigned as office 
manager and secretary of Jenkins Metal 
Shops, Gastonia, to devote his full time to 
Jenkins Reneedling Co.-Mr. Simmons and 
the other active member of Jenkins Renee- 
dling Co., George W. Rhyne, have been 
the only two active members since its found- 
ing in 1945. Mr. Rhyne and Mr. Simmons 
have divided up the stock in a 50-50 split 
and will hold office as president and_ sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively. The busi- 
ness will be operated as usual and there will 
be mo change in personnel. At Jenkins 
Metal Shops Mr. Jenkins has been succeeded 
by Knox Whitesides. 


Ideal Purchases Machinery 


Arnold W. Kincaid, president of Ideal 
Industries Inc. of Bessemier City, N. C., has 
announced the purchase of all of the ma- 
chinery and equipment of Gaston Textile 
Parts Co. of Dallas, N. C. According to 
Mr. Kincaid, his company has installed all 
of this equipment in its new building in 


Bessemer City to increase production of: 


Ideal high-speed ball bearing drawing rolls. 

The new building, finished only 15 
months ago, had been equipped to meet an 
optimistic estimate of orders to be filled 
but this second expansion was made neces- 
sary by a sharply accelerated demand for 
the company’s product. “Apparently the 


textile trade is satisfied that our claims of © 


greater speed, better quality roving, and _ re- 
duced maintenance are justified,’ says Mr. 
Kincaid. ““To date we have installed over 
43,000 hardened and ground fluted rolls, 
most of them on a money back guarantee, 
and not one single one of them has ever 
been returned.” 


Inderfurth Named Agent 
The Page-Madden Co. of Mineola, N. Y.., 


manufacturer of all types of porcelain guides 
for textile machinery, announces the appoint- 
ment of Karl H. Inderfurth of Charlotte, 
N. C., as its exclusive Southern agent. Mr. 
Inderfurth’s office is located at 1816 Lib- 
erty Life Building, Charlotte. In addition 
to the porcelain guides manufactured by the 
Page-Madden Co., Mr. Inderfurth will also 
handle the company’s recently developed 
unglazed porcelain guides known as Pamaco. 


Firm Expands Activities 


Product Sales Inc., Whitman, Mass., has 
increased it$ activities to cover the whole 
of the United States in the sales and service 
of Machinecraft's CJimax ball bearing top 
roll. Heretofore, Product Sales Inc. has 
been handling Climax in the Northeastern 
states only. To represent Climax in the 
added territory, three new salesmen have 


been added to Product Sales’ staff: These 
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‘Inc. in New Orleans on Feb. 23. 


are J. H. Canady, Montgomery, Ala., for the 
states of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee; Dudley Dunlop, 502 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., for 
South Carolina; and Ray McCauley, 412 
Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., for. the 
states of North Carolina and Virginia. Frank 
H. Cotton has been promoted to sales office 
manager at the Whitman office of Product 
Sales Inc. 


New Mathieson Plant 


Plans for a new plant to be built by 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. at Morgantown, 
W. Va., to produce caprolactam, a raw ma- 
terial to be used in the production of nylon 
fiber, were jointly announced Feb. 25 by 
Mathieson and American Enka Corp. 

The new plant is expected to be the first 
in the chemical industry to produce commer- 
cial quantities of caprolactam and will pro- 
vide a source of raw material for American 
Enka in the manufacture of nylon. Ameri- 
can Enka was recently licensed to produce 
nylon under,Du Pont patents and is build- 
ing a new nylon fiber plant adjacent to its 
rayon yarn factory at Enka, N. C. 

Mathieson's caprolactam plant is based 
upon a process developed by its own re- 
search and engineering division. Mathieson 
emphasized that it intends to confine its ac- 
tivities to the production of monomers and 
will not go into production of fiber. 


Veteran Employees Honored 


At the 26th annual meeting and banquet 


of Watson-Williams Mutual Relief Associa- ~ 


tion held recently in the Millbury Town 
Hall, eight employees of Watson-Williams 
Mfg. Co. received 25-year awards of wrist 
watches and certificates for a quarter century 
of service. These recipients included Frank 
J. Gaulin, Ovila L. Gibeault, Frederick J. 
Lague, Henry and Cyrille Millette, father 
and son, Theron L. Pope, Helen: E. Rich- 
mond of the Leicester, Mass., plant, and 
Theodore M. Trottier. Wilbur L. Watson, 
president of Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., 
shuttle manufacturer, also presented 15-year 
awards and gifts of cash to two other 
employees. 


Visit Steel Warehouses 


Modern steel distribution as a strong fac- 
tor. in Southern industrial expansion was in 
the spotlight recently during three press 
tours sponsored by the Southern Chapter of 
the Americah Steel Warehouse Association. 
Business editors of daily newspapers, trade 
publications, «and Chamber of Commerce 
othcials in New Orleans, Birmingham, and 
Charlotte visited typical steel. warehouses 
in each city to see at first hand how tremen- 
dous tonnages of steel are made available 
for immediate delivery in small quantities 
to thousands of end-users. 

Editors visited the warehouses of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. and Moore Steel 
O'Neal 
Steel Co. and Arnold-Brown Metals & Sup- 
ply Co. in Birmingham on Feb. 26, and 
Steel Service of Carolina and Edgcomb. Steel 
Co, in Charlotte on Feb, 27. The guests had 
lunch with association members in each city 
to discuss current supply conditions and 
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business prospects. J. E. Doxsey, assistant 
to the president of A.S.W_.A., Cleveland, 
Ohio, was present at each tour. To date the 
association and its regional chapters have 
held 14 similar tours for editors in impor- 
tant industrial centers from coast to coast. 


Draper Gets Merit Award 


The Draper Corp. of Hopedale, Mass., 
has received a Merit Award by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts in the 
fifth annual Contest for Financial Reports 
to Employees. The aim of the contest is 
“to encourage the use of financial reports 
to employees as an effective means of im- 
proving employer-employee relations and of 
strengthening the concepts of American free 
enterprise.’ 


Acrylic Monomer Plant 


Rohm & Haas Co. has recently completed 
and put into operation a new plant for the 
production of acrylic monomers, raw mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of the com- 
pany’s Rhoplex finishes, Acrysol sizes, and 
other products. The new plant represents 
an $8,000,000 addition to the company’s 
petrochemical operations at Deer Park, near 
Houston, Tex., according to Dr. D. S. Fred- 
erick, vice-president. An entirely new proc- 
ess is being used, which employs as_ its 
raw materials acetylene, carbon monoxide, 
and various alcohols. 

This is the second $8,000,000 installation 
at Deer Park for the production of acrylic 
monomers. Two years ago, the company 
completed a plant there for the manufacture 
of hydrogen cyanide, another important raw 
material. Dr. Frederick stated that these 
major investments in plant facilities reflect 
the company's determination to maintain its 
leadership in the field of acrylic products, 
by manufacturing them from basic raw ma- 
terials rather than purchased intermediates. 

The company’s Rhoplex textile finishes 
are emulsion polymers manufactured from 
the acrylic monomers. They have been used 
for many years as permanent finishes for 
cotton and rayon, to which they contribute 
a firmer hand, improved tensile and tear 
strength, and better abrasion and wear re- 
sistance. Such finishes are free from Color, 
and do not discolor with age. Similarly, 


ness, especially in the. textile field, 


the Acrysol sizing materials are very eftec- 
tive on nylon, where they provide improved 
adhesion over traditional sizing materials. 
The Acrysol products are also useful as 
additives to starch sizes. 


Werner P.O.M. Co. 


To facilitate application of its services 
through simplified administrative proce- 
dures, Werner Textile Consultants, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City, has taken 
over the P.O.M. Co. Industrial Consultants, 
an association with whom they formerly 
worked. Wermertex has been leader in the 
textile management consulting field provid- 
ing services to the textile industry through- 
out the U.S.A. and Canada for more than 
15 years, 


Purchase Machine Pattern 


Foster Machine Co. of Westfield, Mass., 
manufacturer of textile winding machinery, 
announces that it has purchased from Easton 
& Burnham Machine Co. of Pawtucket, R. I., 
the, patterns of an unrolling attachment, 
which has been used for many years on . 
some Foster winding machines, and the 
right to manufacture same. 


Open New York Office 


Liller, Neal & Battle, Atlanta, Ga., ad- 
vertising agency, has opened an office in 
New York to take care of expanding busi- 
com- 
pany officials announced recently. The office 
is located at 40 East 5ist Street. Robert B 
Kane of New York, textile advertising ex- 
ecutive who has specialized jn merchandis- 
ing and advertising, is in charge of the New 
York office of the agency, which is one of 
the largest in the Southeast. 


New Mississippi Plant 


A $400,000 bond issue has been approved 
by the Mississippi Agricultural & Industrial 
Board’s executive committee for Port Gib- 
son, Miss., for construction of a plant to: 
house American Paper Tube Co. About 200 
persons will be employed in the plant, which 
is moving to Mississippi from Woonsocket, 
R. I, 


chemicals. 


and pilot plants. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. has announced plans for a new : buibding at an 
approximate cost of $2,800,000 to be erected at Buffalo, N. Y., as housing for the 
research and engineering staff of its National Aniline Division. The three-story brick 
and steel building will provide 85,000 square feet of floor space for offices and labora- 
tories for the chemical and application research staff and engineering personnel. This 
staff maintains and expands the interests of the division in the fields of dyestuffs, 
synthetic detergents, intermediates for resins and plastics and miscellaneous organic 
The new ‘structure, with all modern facilities, will increase markedly the 
opportunity of providing service to the division’s customers. 
machine shop, glass working shop, drafting and blueprint rooms, dye testing equip- 
ment and other specialized facilities. Occupancy is anticipated in the Spring of 1954. 
Adjacent land is available for future additions of small-scale manufacturing equipment 


It will imelude library, 
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General Mill Repairs 


Manufacturing And Repairing 


STEEL ROLLERS 


All Types 


GEARS ...STUDS 
| We Specialize In: 
‘WORKMANSHIP 
SERVICE and 
CUSTOMER 


SATISFACTION 
We Pick-Up and 
Make Prompt Delivery 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on all Work 


Piedmont Machine Shops 


| Incorporated 
1401 W. Gaston Ave. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Phone 5-5128 


THE 
HOLCOMBE 
WARP 
BUNCH 
BUILDER 


This Bunch Builder device for a warp spinning 
frame makes a skill wind at the beginning, laying the 
first lap on the bobbin so as the tail of the thread 
will not whip up into the way of the top of the bobbin, 
breaking down on the last lap. Without this device, 
a piece of thread is left on the bobbin which is to be 
wound off or cut off, taking up the time of the oper- 
ator as well as making imperfections on the bobbin 
with a cutting instrument which will sooner or later 
have to be replaced and is also expensive. 


We also manufacture an efficient FILLING FEELER 
and THREAD CUTTER. 


COLUMBUS TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


A.T.M.A. Petitions For Increased Tariff 


The economic future of two industrial areas of Maine 
and the industry supplying jobs there may depend upon 
recommendations made by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 


Appearing before the commission recently were represen- 


tatives of the American Textile Machinery Association pe- 
titioning for an increase in present tariff rates on British- 
made carding machinery to protect their industry from an 
encroaching importers market, and put their industry on 
an equal competitive basis with foreign made goods. Sev- 
eral hundred families of Biddeford and Dexter, Maine, 
homes of the industry producing cotton card machinery can 
directly trace loss of jobs and depletion of earnings to 


exceptional low cost British competition of past two years. 


These facts were brought out in testimony given by 
Robert M. Jones and James L. Truslow of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, R. J. McConnell of Whitin Machine Works and 
Ralph Leighton of Fay-Scott Corp., a wholly-owned subsi- 
diary of Whitin Machine Works, appearing as witnesses 
before the Tariff Commission in behalf of their industry. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. McConnell stressed that both Saco- 
Lowell Shops and Fay-Scott Corp. had invested many mil- 
lions of dollars in research and development of that type 
textile machinery and that a continued loss of their sales 
market would mean a loss of that investment in addition 


to the millions invested in capital equipment such as ma- 
chine tools employed only in the manufacture of cotton . 


carding machinery, and therefore unsuitable for other pur- 
poses. All witnesses stated that American and British cards 
are similar in construction with no technological difference. 


Mr. Truslow pointed out that demand for card machinery 
is in general a replacement demand and the the American 
card machinery manufacturers are fully capable of supply- 
ing all domestic requirements. The loss of nearly 30 per 
cent of last year’s domestic market to British imports is due 
to the price factor alone, he said. This unusual low price 
competition was made possible by the tariff rate of only 
ten cents set in 1948 under the general tariff agreements 
with the United Kingdom. Out of the loss of nearly $1 
million worth of card machine business suffered during 
1952 approximately half of that amount would represent 
a loss in wages to skilled workers of the two above indus- 
trial areas. He added, the influx of low cost British«made 
cards to the American market could set a pattern for future 
mill machinery purchase planning in replacement and ex- 
pansion programs. 

It was stressed the American industry does not wish to 
exclude British made goods but only to participate in the 
domestic market on a fair and equitable basis. 

M. F. Thompson, testifying as former secretary of Amer- 
ican Textile Machinery Association, presented evidence that 
the basic cost of production of British-made cards was less 


than $2,000 compared to the cost of producing similar ma-_ 


chines by the American industry of about $3,500. This 
is not due to greater efficiency, he said, of the British be- 
cause it takes 326 manhours to produce a British-made card 
compared to 279.6 manhours to produce a similar machine 
in the United States. He stressed the difference in cost is 
in the vastly higher wage rates paid American workers, espe- 
cially skilled machinists of textile machinery shops, com- 
pared to the low wage rates of British labor for the same 
skills. In manufacture of cotton cards by the American in- 
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dustry the highly-skilled workmen employed earn an average 
straight time hourly rate of pay of $1.87, compared to a 
rate in Britain of approximately one-third that amount. 
He pointed out, also, that England is protected from im- 
sortation of American-made machines through licensing sys- 
tem of the British Board of Trade. He added that the same 
exceptional low cost competition that had made such inroads 
in the domestic market had caused an almost complete dis- 
appearance of Latin American markets for American-made 


- cards. Additional losses in the domestic markets could con- 


ceivably result in the closing of American card producing 
plants, jeopardizing the livelihood of skilled machinists and 
adding further hardships to the communities in which they 
live, 

Frederic W. Howe, president of Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, is president of the American Textile Machin- 
ery Association. The petition on behalf of the association 
was presented by John T. Noonan of Herrick, Smith, Don- 
ald, Farley and Ketchum, attorneys of Boston. 


Weeks To Address Alabama Manufacturers 


An address by Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
will feature the annual meeting of the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers Association to be held April 9-11 at Biloxi, 
Miss. Secretary Weeks is scheduled to address the, Alabama 
cotton manufacturers at noon, Saturday, April 11. 

Three business sessions are slated, one Friday morning 
and two on Saturday morning. Friday's session will feature 
the presidential address by Association President Joe L. 
Jennings of West Point Mfg. Co. At the Saturday sessions 
committee reports will be heard and new officers elected. 

For entertainment a number of interesting events are 
being arranged including the welcome party and linthead 
party, with members dressed in the styles of the “gay nine- 
ties." A smorgasbord also will be enjoyed and for the 
men an 18-hole golf tournament will be staged. 


Industry Exemplifies Free Enterprise—Hertwig 


The textile industry “more closely exemplifies the whole- 
some results of free enterprise and individual effort than 
any other single industry,’ according to Charles C. Hertwig 
of Macon, Ga., president of Bibb Mfg. Co, and immediate 


_ past president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 


tute, who also said the textile industry exemplifies “that 


philosophy which is abhorrent to what we term as left-wing 


liberal thinkers.” Because that is so, he added, ‘it has been 
subjected, at times, to attacks from radical sources. 

“The very fact that we have been so attacked,” he told 
the Columbus (Ga.) Rotary Club, “is evidence that we 
stand for the principles of justice and freedom and the 
right of the individual to advance himself by the applica- 
tion of work, intelligence: and ingenuity.” 

Mr. Hertwig characterized textiles as the basic industry 
upon which the other major industrial developments in the 
South have been built. Tracing the development of textile 
mills in the region, the Bibb president said: “The fact that 
we here in the South were willing to buy new machinery 
rather than paying all our money out in dividends is the 
largest reason’ for the industry's strong position in the 
region today. 

The textile industry, Mr. Hertwig continued, not only is 
the largest employer in Georgia and brings in substantially 
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STOP Slime 
and Scale 
in Your Humidifiers 


E’VE a handy little booklet:that tells all about good 

_ Maintenance of air conditioning equipment. In it you 

will learn how to get rid of lime scale. How to prevent 
lime scale from forming. 


You'll find out how to fight slime. How -to prevent it 
from fouling up spray jets, lines and tanks. Discover easy 
ways to clean finned coils of air washers; aluminum plates 
and screens; glass filters. How to descale cold diffusers. 


We'll be glad to send you this booklet. It’s FREE! Write 
Oakite Products., Inc., 42 Rector Street, New York 6, 
N.Y. 

INDUSTRIA; 


Technica Service in Cities U.S Canada 


QUALITY BRUSHES 


Our standards of quality materials and skilled work- 
manship are your guarantee of satisfaction. We offer 
complete manufacture and repair service for all your 
brush needs, Write us for money-saving, dependable 
} and efficient custom-made textile brushes. Catalog on 
request. 


an 


When Better Textile Brushes are Made 
We Will Make Them 


JOHN T. HARRELL, MGR. 


PHONE 5-2422 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 
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half the income for non-durable goods made in the state, 
but it has encouraged the establishment of numerous other 
industries within Georgia and the Southeast. 

He pointed out that the iron and steel industries supply 
the textile mills with materials for machinery and numerous 
other products which are a part of their operation. The 
chemical industry in the region has been growing rapidly 
because of the large consumption of chemicals by mills. 
The mills are tremendous users of oil, gas and electricity 
and have encouraged the power companies to so expand 
their operations as to take care of the needs of other indus- 
tries which are moving into the area. He said that at the 
present, the textile industry in Georgia uses more than half 
of the industrial power supplied by the Georgia Power Co. 

I do not doubt,’ Mr. Hertwig declared, “that the recent 
location of several paper companies in the South was partly 
actuated by the large amount of paper containers, etc., used 
in the textile industry for the shipping and marketing of 
goods. I might go through a long list of manufacturers 
who have recently moved into this section which have proved 
to be adjuncts to the textile operation.” 

The speaker declared that this industry was intimately 
aware of its obligations not only to its stockholders and its 
employees but also to the communities in which it was 
situated. | 

“When we decide to install new machinery or build a 
community health center or a recreational hall,’’ he added, 
“we want to do so not as an expedient just for our own 
benefit, or one which has been compelled by competition. 
On the contrary, we are determined to do so because of an 
awareness on our part that such things are the duties of 
good citizens—that they are a part of our obligations in 
helping our communities to progress and helping our citizens 
to become increasingly better citizens.” 


Synthetic Broad Woven Output Increases 


Rayon and acetate production totaled 499 million linear 
yards in the fourth quarter of 1952. This is an increase 
of eight per cent above third quarter production and 19 
per cent above the fourth quarter of 1951. Nylon fabric 
production increased seven per cent over the third quarter 
to reach a new quarterly high of 70 million linear yards. 
Production of all rayon and acetate fabric groups increased 


over the third quarter and over the corresponding period of 


the previous year. The output of silk and synthetics other 
than rayon, acetate and nylon was 44 million linear yards, 
the highest quarterly production reported since the series 
began in 1943. 


QUARTERLY SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION, BY CLASS OF FABRIC 
Per cent change 


Oct.-Dec. July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. Oct.-Dec. 
1952 1952* 1951 1952 from-— 
(prelim- July- Oct.- 
inary). Sept. Dec. 
1952 1951 


Thousands of linear yards 
RAYON AND ACETATE BROAD 


WOVEN PABRICS, TOTAL 499,197 460,958 418,931 +8. -+-19 
100 percent filament rayon and/or 

acetate fabrics ae 269,180 258,814 230,598 +4 4-17 
100 per cent spun rayon “and/ or 

acetate fabrics . 104,987 89,899 96,416 +17 +9 
Combination filament and spun 

rayon and/or acetate fabrics... 61,902 57,654 54,821 +-7 +13 
Pile, upholstery, drapery, tapes- 

try, and tie fabrics . ‘ ... 12,429 11,816 8,449 +-5 4-47 
All other rayon and/or acetate 

mixtures 50,699 42,775 28 +19 +77. 
NYLON BROAD WOVEN FAB- 

RICS (100 per cent nylon) —.. 69,793 65,469 48,200 +7 + 45 


OTHER SYNTHETICS AND SILK 
PABRICS (includes mixtures 
except those primarily cotton, 
wool, rayon, or acetate). _..... 43,506 33,128 34,339 +-31 +-27 
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A.A.T.C.C. Unit Lists Meeting Dates 


Meetings of the South Central Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists, for the re- 
mainder of 1953, recently were announced by the unit. The 
South Central Section will hold its Spring meeting May 23 
at the Patten Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. The Summer outing 
of the group will be held Aug. 21-22 at the Chattanooga 
Golf & Country Club, and the final parley of the year, the 
Fall meeting, will be held Dec. 5 at the Patten Hotel, 
Chattanooga. | 


A.S.Q.C. Parley To Hold Textile Session 


A one-day meeting to discuss textile quality control prob- 
lems will be held May 29 by the textile division, American 
Society for Quality Control, during the society's annual 
meeting May 27-29. The meeting will be held at the Con- 
vention Hall in Philadelphia, Pa. Textile men interested in 
quality control are invited to attend. 

During the morning session, starting at 8:30, E. S. Rud- 

nick, director of research, Wamsutta Mills, will speak on 
“Statistics in Textiles With an Application.” A panel dis- 
cussion on evenness testing, with D. S$. Hamby, associate 
professor of yarn manufacturing, School of Textiles, North 
Carolina State College, as moderator, will follow. 
- In the afternoon session, starting at 2:30, A. G. Klock 
of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. will deliver a paper on 
“The Textile Industry.” Dr. J. Labarthe, Senior Fellow, 
Mellon Institute of Research, will deliver a paper on “The 
Consumer's Stake in Textile Quality.” W. S$. Smith, West 
Point Mfg. Co., will be moderator for the afternoon 
meeting. 


A.A.T.C.C. To Meet In Chicago Sept. 17-19 


The American Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists will hold its 32nd national convention Sept. 17-19 at 


the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Ill. The A.A.T.C.C.’ 


has adopted as its convention slogan “American Achieve- 
ment Today Challenges Comparison” which, it says, “ex- 
emplifies the aims of our textile industry, and we are 
following this lead in planning our convention so that all 
activities, facilities and entertainment will challenge com- 
parison.” 

According to Jack G. Kelley of E, I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Chicago, convention publicity chairman, plans are 
being made to hold the exposition of exhibits in the exhibi- 
tion hall of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, which is said to be 
adequate for any and every requirement of any exhibitor. 
“Accommodations are assured far beyond the limitations 
previously available,” Mr. Kelley states, “and we are plan- 


’ ning to welcome all of our members and guests and to 


prepare for them a convention unparalleled in recent years.” 


New Research Aid In Study Of Blends 


A new method of measuring the contributions of fibers to 
blended fabrics was announced recently by the textile fibers 
department of Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a division 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., producer of Dynel.. This 
method is so easily dramatized that it will be used as the 
basis for an intensive Fall campaign on the “Dynel inner 
structure.” The procedure provides for separating and test- 
ing each of the component fibers in a blend for strength, 
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SPINNING RING CO. 
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Southern Representative: W. K. SHIRLEY, 25 Oak St.; Belmont, N. C. 
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wrinkle resistance, press or pleat retention, shape reten- 
tion, shrinkage, washability, abrasion resistance and other 
properties. 

Carl A. Setterstrom, Dynel sales manager, said that the h 
method makes use of chemical extraction to remove other | 
fiber components completely from a blend. In a Dynel-wool 


fabric, for example, the wool is dissolved, leaving only the a 
Dynel portion to be examined and tested. The Dynel seg- 0 
ment of the finished fabric can also be dissolved, with the 0 
wool portion remaining for study and evaluation. f 
“This new technique,” Mr. Setterstrom said, ‘‘will elimi- 
nate some of the confusion over performance claims for t 
blends containing percentages of the mew science fibers. v 
WOVEN . Because of Dynel’s exceptional chemical resistance, the tech- t 
T | LT 0) N ENDLESS BE LTS nique is applied most readily to ‘Diecons using Carbide’s : 
fiber.” 
Ualtormly strong ‘peur Developed by textile chemists at Carbide’s technical serv- \ 
ice laboratories, South Charleston, W. Va., under T. A. 
r : Feild, director, the method was perfected during research | 
Constant Length : originally conducted to test the chemical resistance of Dynel 
Practicalby all stretch and shrinkage taken out at blends. The tentative name derives from the later objective 
factory. of the research—to determine the properties the Dynel 
Flat and Round a inner structure’ confers on the finished blend. 
Card Bands « Lickarin Baits Dollar Belts « Cone _ Basically, the new technique uses an old chemical research 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. principle—isolation of the individual components of a 
| ? compound. Blended fabrics containing two or more fibers 
Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia are put through a series of baths, each of which. extract 
: : completely one of the fibers. The result is a fabric, often 
Oliver D. Landis, inc. only a delicate gossamer, which can nevertheless be sub- 
718 Queens Road Chaslotie 7, North Carolina jected to careful performance studies. 
The “Dynel inner structure’’ technique helps the tech- 


nologist to predetermine in the laboratory the fiber content 


required to construct in the mill a blended fabric with 
specified properties for a given end-use. 


Dynel. was introduced to the American textile market in 
FUGI j IVE IN i By experimental yardages only two years ago. It has been suc- 


cessfully blended with wool in blankets, and in fabrics for 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock __ military uniforms and shirtings on a large scale, and ts 
TYPE. -Conditions and Identifies; 4s now appearing in limited yardages in civilian apparel fab- 
538 te as a. rics for men, women and children. These blended fabrics 
are demonstrating “a marked improvement in the quality 
of many fabrics available to the consumer. To the manu- 
facturer, they offer improved methods of fabric production,” 


Charlot sorts, int Mr. Setterstrom said, 


Charlotte, N.C. 2 “Blending Dynel with wool improves on many traditional 
ani — fabrics begause of the higher strength of Dynel, which per- 
mits spinning finer, stronger yarns from a given grade of 
wool, Furthermore, certain low-grade wools that could not 
formerly be spun for use in better-grade clothes can now be 
sf used with no loss in quality of the finished garment,” he 
¥ GA STONIA maintained. ‘This means that coarser grades of wool, that 
MILL SUPPLY CO previously had a limited number of end-uses, may now be : 
; used to produce better grade Winter-weight fabrics. In ad- 
dition, the new blended yarns can be woven into light- 
Industrial, Textile, Electrical and weight fabrics, bringing: wool back more extensively into 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment the four-season clothing market. In short, wool and the 
man-made fibers make a good team,” Mr. Setterstrom said , 


The addition of Dynel to woolens or worsteds adds to 
GAMISCS: i the useful wear-life of the resultant fabrics, the sales man- 
ager pointed out. Crease and pleat retention in humid or 
GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA wet weather, greater tear strength and durability—with less 


abrasion or ‘‘pilling’’ despite rugged wear—and a minimum 
of laundering or dry cleaning problems are among the plus 
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values lent to a garment when Dynel is blended with wool 
in the proper proportions, he said. 

The most extensive experience with Dynel-wool blends 
has been gained in supplying kersey uniform fabrics and 
“woolen” shirtings for the Marine Corps. One of the fabrics 
in the government specifications is a blend of 85 per cent 
wool and 15 per cent Dynel. To date, over 1,470,000 yards 
of kersey have been purchased in this blend, and over 720,- 
000 yards of the shirting—a total of 2,200,000 yards of 
fabric. 

The present uncertain world conditions may be expected 
to exert varying pressures upon the supply and price of 
wool. Therefore, the new fibers assume greater importance 
to wool producers and fabricators because of their more 
stable price and uniformity of production, Stressing the 
fact that no ‘substantial competition ts foreseen between 
wool and Dynel or other man-made fibers, Mr. Setterstrom 
said that ‘wool will undoubtedly remain a basic textile 


fiber.” 


Tw Volumes Theme Soluble Silicates 


Soluble Silicates, in two volumes, by the late member of 
the board of directors of the Philadelphia Quartz Co., Dr. 
James G. Vail, is offered as the American Chemical Society 
Monograph No. 116. This comprehensive work, the most 
complete review of its kind, deals with the history, theory 
and application of the soluble silicates, and is available from 
the publisher, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 

Volume I, 370 pages, details the theoretical aspects of 
the soluble silicates, discussing in particular manufacturing 
techniques and the homogeneous, heterogeneous and com- 
plex systems. A long section is devoted to the theory of 
detergency. | 

Volume II, 600 pages, is dev oted to the practical applica- 
tion of silicates in industry today, with helpful references 
to the underlying theory. The opening chapter deals with 
the behavior of silicates in various types of soaps, synthetic 
detergents and combinations thereof. Other chapters pay 
particular attention to the film-forming properties of sili- 
cates with resulting industrial applications as adhesives, 
laminates, sizes, cements, plastics and fire protective ma- 
terials. The author has gone into great detail on the use 
of soluble silicates in sols and gels, their properties as cat- 
alysts, protective agents, stabilizing materials and coagula- 
tion aids. 

The entire treatise, supplemented with many charts and 
photographs, is of particular value to technologists of the 
adhesive, textile, detergent and gel industries, as well as 
a reference guide to the research chemist. Highly special- 
ized language and terminology are held to a minimum, 
giving way to a writing style which is a delight in itself. 


Complete Latin American Promotional Tour 


The largest single promotional package to dramatize to 
foreign countries the co-ordinated workings of the U 5S. 
textile industries has just completed a 16,000-mile tour 
of Latin America. The package was a high-fashion show 
called ‘‘La Sinfonia del Color’’ (Symphony of Color) spon- 
sored by General Aniline & Film Corp. and General Dye- 
stuff Corp., G.A.F.’s sole selling agent for its dyes and 
chemicals. In ten countries, industrial and business leaders, 
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We manufacture over 400 textile wood parts for every 
phase of textile manufacturing. Write for technical data 
sheets on skewers, dobby sheaves, harness sheaves, cams 


and loom beam barrels; or send your samples for quota- 
tion. 7 


LEAGUE LOOM FLAGS 


Patent Pending 


These exclusive design loom flags are saving thou- 
sands of hours in production loss for many mills. 
Let us demonstrate how you can cut your weave 
room costs with LEAGUE LOOM FLAGS. Write us 
today. 


LEAGUE MFG. CO. 


The Best in Textile Wood Parts 
P. O. BOX 125 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AGENT FOR CRONLAND LOOM BEAMS 


PAYROLL CONTROLS COST SYSTEMS 
= SPECIAL REPORTS WORK LOAD STUDIES B=. 
= COST REDUCTION REPORTS = 
= 


= GREENVILLE, S. = FALL RIVER, “MASS. 


JENKINS RENEEDLING CO., INC. 


Largest Reneedling Plant in the World 


HALF LAPS AND TOP COMBS 
FROM ALL TYPES COTTON AND WOOLEN COMBERS 
Reneedied to Factory Specifications 


Our Half Laps are guaranteed to contain the correct sizes and quantity 
of needles to do the best possible job of combing. Your inspection is 
invited. They also gauge uniformly. 


Try our reneedling service and watch your yarn tests improve. 


Dial 5-0522 
GASTONIA, N, C. 
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LEAGUE WOOD PARTS 

— 
TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE CLEARERS 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 
expertly machined 


PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty 
REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


E. F. ROSE & CO. maiden, w. ¢. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


4 Atlanta, Go. * P.O. Box 123, Ste. A * Phone RAymond 2196 
Mariette, Ga. * P.O. Box 92 * Phone Marietta 9-4323 


The Nation’s largest manufacturer of Sizing Compounds, 
Gums, Waxes, and other kindred products for all warp yarns. 


WE SPECIALIZE 


In Repairing Fluted Steel Rolls 
Twister Rolls 
The Manufacture of New Rolls 
We carry a large stock of Rolls 
for loan or exchange 


Fast Delivery and Installation a Feature of 
Our Service 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinson Bivd. Gastonie, N. C. P. O. Box 153 
Telephone 5-3967 
0. A. Falls, Sec.-Treas. W. Clyde Marley, Pres.-Mor. 
Mrs. A. G. Creasman, VY. P. 


TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 


COTTON of projects related to the textile 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
WOOL tion studies, machinery layouts, 

SILK air-conditioning, power and 

NYLON water filtration plants, and other 


phases of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Textile Engineering Division 


ATLANTA 
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textile designers, manufacturers and distributors, and top 
South American society leaders and government officials— 
including presidents and cabinet ministers—turned out. 

Sinfonia was conceived for a dual purpose. The first, 
according to Jack Frye, president of G.A.F., was to “illus- 
trate American co-ordination and know-how to our Sister 
Republics in combining textiles, design and color in high- 
fashion styling.’ On the fashion end, Lord & Taylor of 
Fifth Avenue joined the project by providing 42 complete 
ensembles selected from the creations of top designers. Two 
Lord & Taylor executives accompanied the show: Mrs. Kath- 
arine Bensabat, head of the Latin American department, 
acted as fashion commentator (in Spanish and Portuguese), 
and Henry Callahan staged the individual performances. 

The second purpose was the sales promotion of dyestuffs, 
Ansco color film and other G.A.F. products. Gen. John 
Hilldring, vice-president in charge of foreign operations 
for G.A.F., planned the promotional campaign with a V- 
approach: to create public style and color demand on the 
one hand, and to spark distributor relations on the other— 
then bringing both to converge on the sales target, the con- 
verters and manufacturers of textiles. 


International Textile Industries Exposition 


Plans are being completed for staging the 1953 Inter- 
national Textile Industries Exposition on Aug. 3-7 at the 
Hotel Astor in New: York City. Floor plan for the event 
is ready and the many exhibits will highlight the new fibers, 
yarns, fabrics and finishes. 

Interested persons desiring further information concern- 
ing the exposition may do so by contacting Expositions 
Inc., 12 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Summer Textile Research Course At M.I.T. 


A four-week special Summer program in the principles 
of textile research to be given from July 6 to July 31 during 
the 1953 Summer Session at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has been announced by Dr. Ernest H. Huntress, 
director of the M.I.T. Summer Session. The program, which 
will be given under the supervision of Edward R. Schwarz, 
professor of textile technology, will deal largely with the 
role of fundamental research in textiles as it relates to the 
interpretation and handling of laboratory findings. _ 

“This involves,"’ according to Professor Schwarz, “pre- 
sentation and discussion of the newer techniques for physi- 
cal and optical measurements, the tabular and graphical 
presentation of data, and applications of statistical methods 
such as rank correlation, significance testing, quality control, 
and variance analysis. In addition particular attention will 
be paid to the structure of fibers, yarns, and fabrics as it 
influences the properties of textiles and the nature and se- 
quence of operations necessary to manufacture them.” 

Typical of the subject matter to be covered are the fol- 
lowing topics: evaluation of abrasion tests, geometry of 
yarn twist, use of polarized light, modern cross-sectioning 
methods, applications of electronics, sound-velocity tech- 
niques, quality of performance, and the importance of the 
time factor. 

The Summer course will include lectures, demonstration, 
and seminar sessions, supplemented with inspection of vari- 
ous laboratories at M.I.T. and in the Boston area. Further 
information concerning this Summer program in principles 
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of textile research and application forms may be obtained 
from the Director of the Summer Session, Room 3-107, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Consider Dope Dyeing As Fastness Answer 


The difficulties of dyeing a number of the new synthetic 
fibers is being overcome by putting dye pigments directly 
into the fibers as they are being made, Dr. George Royer, 
director of analytical chemistry, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., pointed out at the first meeting 
of the Washington (D. C.) Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 

Dr. Royer said that this method locks the color within 
the fiber as it is made and increases the fiber's color-fastness. 
He pointed out that this method has a number of draw- 
backs, however. Because the color is locked into the fiber, 
uses are more limited than that of fibers which can be dyed 
various colors at a later stage. For this reason, a smaller 
number of colors are in use. 

Dr. Royer spoke on “The Scientific Approach to the 
Study of Dyeing and Finishing.’ He said that X-51, Am- 


erican Cyanamid’s experimental fiber, is similar in structure 


to Orlon and Acrilan, both acrylic fibers, but dyes much 


more readily. The other fibers are packed much more tightly 
than is X-51, he said, and do not leave “y place within the 
structure for dyes: 

A study made in co-operation with the National Cotton 
Council, Dr. Royer said, showed very little difference in 
the dyeing speeds of 180 different types of cotton. The 
slight difference, he said, had not been expected because 
research had showed marked differences in the dyeing ratios 
of various types of wool. 

Four members of the Washington Section were elected 
to the sectional committee. They are Miss Suzanne Davison, 
of the Bureau of Human Nutriti6n and Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture; Edward L. Hansen, Sylvania 
Division, American Viscose Corp., Fredericksburg, Va.; 
Lawrence L. Heffner, William E. Hooper & Sons Co., Balti- 
more, Md., and Stephen J. Kennedy, Office of the Quarter- 
master General. Dr. Milton Harris, head of Harris Research 
Laboratories, chairman of the Washington Section, an- 
nounced that Dr. Daniel Frischman, also of Harris Research 
Laboratories, had been named chairman of the Intersectiona! 
Contest Committee. Dr. Harris also said that the A.A.T.C.C. 
will hold its 1956 national convention in Washington. The 
next meeting of the Washington Section is scheduled ten- 
tatively for April 10. : 


Complete Washability For Direct-Dyed Rayons 


A new finishing process that renders direct-dyed viscose 
rayon fabrics completely washable was announced _ jointly 
recently by the Aquex Development & Sales Corp. of Whip- 
pany, N. J., and the Sandoz Chemical Works of New York 
City. Process patents have been applied for in this new 
development, and the Aquex Corp. is drawing up licensing 
agreements for its use. : 

Besides complete washability, the new process, it is 
claimed by Aquex and Sandoz officials, imparts these con- 
sumer features: (1) Excellent dimensional stability, with 
low residual shrinkage and no progressive shrinkage on re- 
peated launderings. (2) Excellent color fastness (as tested 


by A.A.T.C.C. Wash Test No. 3)—no color bleeding in 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


AND CARD MAKERS 


Do you have shuttle fur problems 
or is cost too high? 
Give us a try and be convinced that 
we can save you money. 


Write today for FREE samples and prices. 


MORRIS FUR CO. 
P. O, Box 816 
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i 
TELEPHONE 5-037) 


TYPE DS ROLLING MACHINE 


This has two wooden or metal drums 9” diameter on which the cloth 
roll rests. Long racks on each side put weight on the ends of the winding 
roll or arbor. Both racks are simultaneously raised or lowered by means 
of a hand wheel. A friction device at the top enables an be 
amount of pressure to be exerted to make a smooth heard roll. 
measuring attachment, spreader roll, screw rolls or other Sekaikomsaine 
may be added, as required, similar to the cut shown above. 


This machine may be run independently either with T & L pulleys or 
by motor drive, or in connection with another machine. 


A roll of cloth 48” diameter can be put on wooden winding rolls, 


wooden or steel shells, or paper tubes 


CHAPMAN 


SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN NO. 2598 
Write for ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
PORTLAND 6, MAINE 
CARDS, Mid-West Representative: 
DRAWING FRAMES, MD. H. SPELDEL, 343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PERALTAS, 
FOLDERS, ete. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS 


Specialists in the 
Elimination of... 


STATIC 


| SAFELY « INSTANTLY 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4,N.C. - — Phone 2-5111 
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home washing machines or in commercial laundries; excel- 
lent fastness to light, using direct dyes instead of vats. (3) 
Excellent retention of physical properties, tensile strength 
and flex abrasion resistance. 

At the same time, it was stated that the process will be 
welcomed by the textile industry because of these charac- 
teristics: (1) Ease of production—use of standard finishing 
equipment and excellent bath life. (2) Production of heavy 
and medium shades without the expense of vat dyeing. 

Officials of Aquex and Sandoz, who shared in the experi- 
mentation and production of the new process, hailed the 
development of “a real textile landmark, combining com- 
plete washability with color fastness and maintaining pro- 
duction simplicity.” 

The key components of the process are Aquex BNW, a 
finishing resin of the Aquex Co., and Cuprofix, Sandoz’s 
dye fixing agent. The Aquex resin, technically, is a chelated 
vinyl acetate copolymer complex. Introduced little more 
than a year ago, it has found wide acceptance in processes 
that provide rayon with dimensional stability, washability, 
variety of hand, minimum mark-off and similar properties. 
Cuprofix, which has had long acceptance in its ability to 
impart rayons with color fastness through direct dyeing, is 
technically a complex copper-resin compound. _ 

In combination with each other the other agents used in 
the process, the Aquex resin and the Cuprofix create a 
chemical bond which is responsible for the color fastness 
and other durable results. Exeprimentation on the new 
process has been in progress for several months. After com- 
pletely successful laboratory testing, the process has thor- 
oughly proved itself in actual production. Further informa- 
tion on the new process may be obtained by contacting 
either the Aquex Co., Whippany, N. J., or the Sandoz 
Chemical Works, 61 Van Dam Street, New York City. 


Method Toward Solving Static Electricity 


Today many industries are seeking an answer to the static 
problems, either inherent in the product. or products they 
are processing or static developed by processing with high- 
speed machines, it was noted recently by G. S. McCarthy, 
president of Carolina Aniline & Extract Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., in an article on the subject. 

“As fast as industry develops new fibers they seemedly 
have a lower regain of moisture from the point at which 
they are manufactured. This lack of their ability to absorb 
moisture increases their static potential. In an effort to over- 
come this dryness and static potential, plants run their hu- 
midity to an excessive point in order to affect absorbency, 
both for pliability and a partial immunization against static 
charges. 

“Some have tried to solve the problem by coatings but 
since most of the coatings are plastics, one form or another, 
they themselves have latent protons or electrons anxious 
for release. Soluble or colloidal-type mineral oils have cre- 
ated a function of protecting natural and synthetic fibers 
against the exchange of these two elements. However, they 
are not very durable and mtrely immunize for one or two 
processes. Of course, in any scouring or thorough rinsing 
processing, they lose their permanency and protection. 

“Since industry is seeking a solution to this problem, 
research and thoughts have gone along the line of a chemi- 
cal that will permanently reject the electrons. One of the 
large chemical organizations has progressed along the theory 
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of fatty alcohol phosphates. However, they have not proved 
entirely satisfactory from a permanency standpoint. 

“The polyoxethylene monostearates, micro-crystalline 
waxes and polyamino alcohols when compounded properly 
seem to arrive at a closer answer. In various forms they are 
capable of meeting the problems of the paper, plastic, and 
textile industries. Some combinations are soluble in hydro- 
carbons and insoluble in water while others are soluble in 
water and insoluble in hydrocarbons. 

“Their purpose is to penetrate the structural material 
and create a neutronic field which is not removed by scour- 
ing agents or dry cleaning fluids. These neutronic materials 
reject affiliation with the protons. Since the protons are of 
a 2,000 atomic weight against the electron of one, they are 
avidly seeking a reunion with the electrons. The neutronic 
materials incorporated prevent this liaison and hence we 
have minimized the static charge. As a matter of fact, 
materials treated will reject rather than attract another ma- 
terial containing an excess of protons. 

“There are many methods of computing electronic dis- 
charges or developed charges but they are all based on an 
accelerated friction medium. None, as far as we can learn, 
are capable of computing various materials and varied speeds 
to arrive at any standardization. All materials tested must 
be frictionized to release the lambent static inherent in the 
metal or materials tested. That lambent charge was pro- 
duced in the manufacture of the prime material. Its content 
is inexhaustible as long as there are either electrons or 
protons available for the transfer. As a matter of fact, 
nature wedded the protons and electrons in conjugal: inti- 
macy. When this family relationship is broken, each for- 


ever seeks its mate. Since the protons are so much heavier 


than the electrons, of course they are looking for the 2,000 
electrons and that is the basis of this static electricity.” 


Select New ‘E’ Pennant For Defense Work 


The Defense Production Awards Council has selected its 
“E” pennant and buttons which it will present military 
contractors winning the newly-reinstituted ‘‘E’’ awards. The 
two-tailed pennant for use by all services has a white border 
and blue background. In its center is a large red “E’’ with 
white border. Above the “E” in a semicircle is the word 
Defense’ in yellow; below the “E”’ is a yellow half-wreath. 
Six stars are in a horizontal row to the left and right of 
the ‘‘E,” three to either side. Buttons and pins which will 
be awarder employees of the contractors judged deserving 
of the “E” will carry the center motif of the pennant. 


Vinyl-Coated Fabric Output At New High 


The manufacturers of vinyl-coated fabrics registered their 
biggest year in 1952, according to year-end figures released 
recently by the Plastic Coatings & Film Association. Ship- 
ments of vinyl-coated fabrics showed a gain of 13.4 per 
cent. The 1952 total for plastic-coated fabrics was 45,706,- 
722 linear yards compared to shipments in 1951 of 40,294,- 
656 yards, an increase of 5,412,066 linear yards. These 
figures are based on reports from P.C.F.A. members and 
co-operating companies which represent a substantial ma- 
jority of the nation’s output of plastic-coated fabrics. 

In releasing the year’s statistics, $. Ernest Kulp of the 
Masland Duraleather Co., president of the P.C.F.A., pointed 
out that the high 1952 volume reflected steady business 
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Better Production 
More Use Per Dollar 


MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


You get better production with Manhattan rolls, because they 


maintain uniform density and perfect crown . . . because they 


_ don't oxidize, harden, corrugate or crack . . . and because there 


can be no separation of rubber from metal core. Yes, Manhattan 
Rubber Covered Rolls give, you better production — and they do 
this long after you would have to replace other rolls. That’s what 
we mean by MORE USE PER DOLLAR. A specialist from the 
R/M roll covering plant nearest you will cheerfully advise you 
or quote on your specifications. Call him next time. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RY RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


WOODEN TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


N. CHARLESTON, § ‘ PASSAIC, WN. J. 
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PIN BOARDS SHEAVES | 
SECTION BEAMS LOOM CRANK ARMS 
LOOM LAYS TEMPLE ROLLS 


WILLIAM 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


Forge Road, Westport, Massachusetts 


COMPLET 
i SECTION BEAM 
SERVICE 


Beams rebuilt, balanced, refinished. All work guar- 
anteed unconditionally. 


CRONLAND WARP ROLL CO., Inc. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
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throughout the year capped by a strong fourth quarter. In 
the case of vinyl-coated fabrics, he said, the December vol- 
ume was the highest ever recorded by that section of the 
industry. 

Of the 45,706,722 linear yards of vinyl-coated fabrics 
shipped during 1952, 38,847,911 yards were heavy-weight 
fabrics (based on weight of finished goods, coating plus 
cloth, over ten ounces per square yard). In 1951, shipments 


of heavy-weight coated fabric totaled 32,578,899 yards. ’ 


Light-weight coated fabrics (ten ounces and under per 
square yard finished weight) accounted for 4,201,018 yards 
in 1952 as against 5,171,565 yards in 1951. A total of 


2,657,793 linear yards of custom coated materials were | 


shipped in 1952 compared to 2,544,192. yards in 1951. 


Make Leno Weaves Without Use Of Doups 


Another new device for the improvement of textile ma- 
chinery has been developed through research in the Clem- 
son (S. C.) College School of Textiles, according to Dr. 
Hugh M. Brown, dean of the school and head of the re- 
search program. This device produces leno weaves without 
the use of doups. The arrangement is worked entirely from 
a dobby head which makes it possible to intermix, pick by 
pick, plain weave, ordinary leno, full-turn leno or even 
more than full-turn leno. 

The leno action is accomplished by running each pair of 
warp ends through holes in small pinion gears mounted in 
a bar behind the harnesses. On each pick the gears are 
rotated the required number of half turns for the leno 
desired and stopped with each pair of ends separated hori- 
zontally so that the right-hand end in every pair may be 
either raised or lowered by one special harness, while the 
left-hand end of each pair may be giveri the opposite motion 
by another similar harness. 

The rack that rotates the pinions may be operated from 
two dobby levers and the intermixing sequence set up on 
the pattern chain. Considerable cross striping effect can 
be had by intermixing picks of plain weaving, ordinary and 
full-turn leno. The system works well on warp end spacings 
down to one-fourth inch and is especially valuable for lock- 
ing a weave having very widely spaced picks. 


Size Curbs Water-Spotting On Taffetas 


Water-spotting on loom-finished taffetas has been elimi- 
nated successfully with the introduction of Stymer LF, a 
new, durable size for solution-dyed filament acetate, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co, announced recently. Developed at the 
textile research laboratories of Monsanto's Merrimac Divi- 
sion, Stymer LF has been tested and proven in the mills. 
Richard T, Clark, manager of the textile chemicals depart- 
ment, reported that the new chemical was not only non- 
spotting but also was easy to handle. It demonstrated excel- 
lent operating performance characteristics and contributed 
to durability of hand. 

Stymer LF is a resin made soluble by ammonium hydrox- 
ide. Mill tests demonstrated the product’s effectiveness in 
quantities similar to those recommended for the warp size, 
Stymer S. Ammonium hydroxide should be added in 
amounts approximating 12 per cent of the mew size, Mr. 
Clark pointed out. The addition of suitable lubricants or 
softeners also is recommended. 

“Stymer LF was developed,’ Mr. Clark said, “in order 
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to take full advantage of loom-finished fabrics woven from 
solution-dyed yarns. These advantages could not be enjoyed 
using conventional sizes. Conventional sizes are water solu- 
ble and wash off loom-finished fabrics when the latter come 
in contact with water. A raindrop, for example, would 
cause a spot that could not be removed by dry cleaning. 
Stymer LF is a durable size, eliminating the water-spotting 
hazard and giving the fabric a crisp, marketable hand. In 
effect it performs two services: protecting yarns in weaving 
and providing a durable finish for dependable consumer 
service. 

Successful formulas used in mill runs include: 46 pounds 
of Stymer LF, 51/4 pounds of ammonium hydroxide 26° 
Baume, and five pounds of softener. The finished mix 
totaled 100 gallons. Another mill was successful with 50 
pounds of Stymer LF, six pounds of ammonium hydroxide 
26° Bme., and seven pounds of softener for a 100-gallon 
mix, Mr. Clark said. 

To mix, Mr. Clark recommended: (1) Draw two-thirds 
of water to be used. (2) Heat to 160° F., then add ammo- 
nium hydroxide. (3) Start agitator and pour in Stymer LF. 
(4) Cook for 30 minutes at 160° F. (5) Dilute softener 
with hot water and add to mix. (6) Dilute to finished vol- 
ume and store at temperature used in size box. 

Mr. Clark said that mills found operations improved in 
some instances by increasing temperatures of the first two 
cans to as high as 210° F., and running the rest of the 
cans at normal temperature. He warned that cans should 
be raised to proper temperatures before running the slasher 
at faster than the slow speed. He also reported speeds of 
25-35 yards a minute and bare rubber rolls with a 20-60 
durometer reading and 900-1,200 pounds quetch pressure. 


Textile Scholarships Established At College 


Three new scholarships in textile manufacturing recently 
have been established in the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College, Dean Malcolm E. Campbell an- 
nounced recently. The second Euvaldo Lodi scholarship, 
awarded to the outstanding graduate of the school of chemi- 
cal and textile engineering of Rio De Janeiro, Brazil, has 
been sponsored by Draper Corp., Saco-Lowell Shops, Whitin 
Machine Works, and Crompton and Knowles Loom Works. 
The scholarship, awarded for a two-year period, is valued 
at $1,750. The award was named for Euvaldo Lodi, presi- 
dent of the Brazilian Confederation of Industries. 

Two four-year scholarships for graduates of Haleyville 
(Ga.) High School have been established by Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. The scholarship will pay the major part of 
all expenses of the students selected for the four-year textile 
course at N. C. State College. 

A $400 Keever Scholarship Award has been established 
by the Keever Starch Co., Columbus, Ohio, to be awarded 
to an outstanding student at the School of Textiles, N. C. 
State College. 


Chattanooga Yarn Association Outing Slated 


The 1953 outing of the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Yarn Asso- 
ciation has been scheduled for Jume 18 and 19 at the 
Lookout Mountain Hotel, near Chattanooga, according to 
an announcement by R. W. Boyd, secretary-treasurer. The 
party will consist of a 36-hole handicap golf tournament, 
a skeet shoot and other entertainment features. A banquet 
on Friday night, June 19, will conclude the outing. 
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Injury Rate Takes Drop In 1952 


Thirty-three textile plants compiled perfect records dur- 
ing the 1952 safety contest sponsored by the National Safety 
Council of America. A total of 180 plants completed the 
contest. According to the safety council the total number 
of manhours worked was 273,248,000, an eight per cent 
decrease from the 1951 total. Injuries reported during the 
1952 contest totaled 1,607, 19 per cent less than the number 
reported in 1951. The per cent decrease in the final rate 
compared with 1951 was 12 per cent. 

The first three winners in each group are listed below: 
Division I—Group A, Aragon Baldwin Mills Division of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Whitmire, S. C.; Tallassee (Ala.) 
Mills, a unit of Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills Inc.; and 
Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J.. Group B—Arial 
(S. C.) Plant of Alice Mfg. Co.; Johnson & Johnson, 
Chicago, Ill.; and Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, Va. 
Group C——Coats & Clark Inc., Thomasville, Ga.; Newport 
Textile Laboratory of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
and main office of American & Efird Mills Inc. 

Division 1]—Group A, Simpsonville (S. C.) Plant of 
Woodside Mills; Bevelle Mill of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; and Mills Mill, Woodruff, $. C. Group B—Forst- 
mann Woolen Co. (worsted mill); Forstmann Woolen Co. 
‘(finishing plant); Celanese Corp. of America, Staunton, 
Va. Group C—Celanese Lanese Corp. of Celanese Corp. 
of America; Nelson Plant of American & Efird Mills; and 
Bridgewater, Va., unit of Celanese. 


Alabama's Textile Industry Cited Cited In Ad 


The textile industry of Alabama and of the South, in 
general, is prominently featured in a unique four-page ad- 
vertisement—printed in metallic gold—-which appears in 
the March issue of Fortune. Created by the Roland G. E. 
Ullman Organization Inc. of Philadelphia for one of its 
clients, the Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
and Birmingham, Ala., the advertisement is headed ‘These 
Plants Have Struck Gold in Alabama,’ and features the 
rapid post-war expansion of Alabama's industry. Porting 
to specific industrial installations that are a part of this 
growth, it singles out the Chemstrand Corp.'s new plant at 
Decatur, Ala. and the recently expanded Beaunit Mills 
plant at Coosa Pines, Ala. Part of a continuing series pre- 
pared for the Daniel Construction Co. by the Roland G. E. 
Ullman Organization Inc., this advertisement will be fol- 
lowed by others featuring textile installations in other South- 
ern states. 


Fabrics Used In A-Bomb Test 


Practically all types of fabrics used in apparel were util- 
ized in the March 17 atomic bomb blast near Las Vegas, 
Nev., and civil defense experts are now seeking to deter- 
mine which best withstands the terrific heat created in such 
a blast. Fifty department store mannequins—wearing all 
manner of clothing—-were placed in the two houses and a 
number of the automobiles which were used in the test. 
Charles W. Dorn of New York, director of the J. C. Penney 
Research Laboratories, supervised the fabric phase of the 
A-bomb test. | 


If taxes keep on climbing, people will have to work like 
a dog to live like one.—Carlsbad (N. M.) Current-Argus. 
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Division Programs Convention Plans 


CTIVITIES scheduled thus far for the first half of 
1953 by the Southern Textile Association, the organi- 
zation of textile mill supervisory management in the Caro- 
linas, Tennessee and Virginia, include three divisional meet- 
ings of a technical nature this month and during April as 
well as the annual convention to be held June 18-19-20 at 
Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C. 


The technical meetings are scheduled as follows: Eastern 
Carolina Division, Saturday, March 28 at 10 a.m., in the 
North Carolina State College School of Textiles auditorium, 
Raleigh; South Carolina Division, Saturday, April 4 at 
10:30 a.m., in the ballroom of the Cleveland Hotel, Spartan- 
burg; and Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, Sat- 
urday, April 25 at 10 a.m., in the Fieldale (Va.) Y.M.C.A. 
Building. 


Eastern Carolina Division 


Eastern Carolina Division Chairman §. G. Riley Jr., 
superintendent of Pilot Mills at Raleigh, has outlined a 
number of discussion questions to be taken up at the 
. March 28 meeting. Under “Carding,”’ (1) What have you 
done to réduce or control neps? (a) fast licker-in speed; 
give speed; give settings; give nep count and waste; give 
changes in setting and speed which have been made (b) 
grinding and setting cycle; frequency that cards are ground; 
frequency that cards are set; whether or not cards are set 
after each grind. (2) What. experience have you had on 
new or high-speed drawing? (a) give type of rolls (b) 
weight of sliver (c) speed in feet per minute (d) give 
variation. (3) Give your experience on non-oiled or non- 
friction type top rolls (a) drawing (b) speeders. (4) What 
experience have you had with the Pneumastop electric eye 
stop motion and waste collector ? 


Under “Spinning,” (1) What experience have you had 
with non-friction top rolls? (a) do you like them? (b) ball 
or roller bearing rolls? (c) nylon rolls? (d) nylon saddles? 
(c) others. (2) How do you prevent lumps under long- 
draft aprons? (3) What experience have you had with 
under-frame cleaners? (4) What is your winding speed on 
Barber-Colman spoolers? (a) give yarn number (b) give 
type of wind (c) give percentage of reties. 

Under ‘'Slashing,” (1) What is your experience in slash- 
ing wet warps? (2) Have you used pre-driers on wet 
warps? (3) What system do you use creeling and dofhing 
slashers? (4) What type of squeeze rolls do you use? (a) 
rubber-covered (b) yarn-wound (c) blanket-covered. (5) 
How do you cover the yarn-wound rolls starting at the bare 
roll? (a) give yarns used and wraps of each (b) daily 
winding routine (c) how large do you fill the roll before 
it is cut off and started over? (6) Have you tried the new- 
type blankets? (a) part-nylon (b) treated wool; give yarn 
number and ends in warp; speed of slasher; cost to start 
roll; daily cost. 

Under “Weaving,” (1) What experience have you had 
with metallized take-up rolls? (a) give method of applica- 
tion (b) give approximate cost (c) what trouble or disad- 
vantage has been found? (2) How do you control kinky 
filling? Have you changed the reed to stop kinks ? (3) Give 
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your method of cleaning reeds and harness, both in use and 
in storage. (4) Explain your system for controlling weaving 
seconds of the following types: broken picks, jerking in, 
mispicks, thick places, skipping, wrong filling, uneven, 
thin places. 


South Carolina Division 


A discussion of new opening machines which have been 
developed by several firms will be a feature of the South 
Carolina Division meeting April 4, according to J. A. 
Chapman Jr., chairman, who is manager of Riverdale Mills 
at Enoree. Three machines described at the recent Cotton 
Research Clinic and which now are the subject of consider- 
able interest among mill men, will be discussed. A. P. 
Aldrich of Aldrich Machine Works, Greenwood, S. C., will 
discuss the Super Jet cleaner; the S.R.R.L. cotton opener 
will be discussed by Ralph A. Rusca of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at New Orleans; and the Shirley 
opener will be discussed by F. E. Bozeman of Charlotte, 
N. C., Southern agent for Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 


A “Make-Do Forum” discussion of how to make supplies 
last longer in the mill will feature panel participants J. T. 
Chalmers, superintendent of Orr Mills, Anderson; W. M. 
Allison, superintendent of Spartan Mills, Startex; Carl 
Frazen, master mechanic at Joanna Cotton Mills, Joanna; 
J. C. Godfrey, superintendent of Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls; and E. L. Cantrell, superintendent of Inman Mills, 
Inman. The meeting will be concluded with a nominating 
report and election of a new general chairman to succeed 
Mr. Chapman, 


Northern N. C.-Va. Division 


Dr. L. H. Hance, president-elect of the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology at Charlottesville, Va., will be the principal 
speaker on the Northern North Carolina- “Virginia Division 
meeting at Fieldale April 25. His subject will be “Research 
in Textiles,” according to Howard Barton of Filedcrest 
Mills, Spray, N. C., who is this year’s divisional chairman. 
Group technical discussions will be led by B. J. Ballard, 
assistant superintendent of Highland Cotton Mills, High 
Point, N. C. (carding); Wilbur Honeycutt of Cone Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C. (spinning); M. Zonnenberg of 
Foxel, the Netherlands (slashing); and Langdon Joslin, 
superintendent of weaving maintenance for Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. (weaving). Following the meeting, luncheon 
will be served by Fieldcrest Mills at the nearby Fieldale 
school building. 


Blowing Rock Convention 


The annual Southern Textile Association convention at 
Blowing Rock this June will* follow, in general, the usual 
pattern of an opening buffet supper on Thursday eve- 
ning, followed by entertainment; first business session Fri- 
day morning; golf tournament and other recreation Friday 
afternoon; reception given by the Associate Members Divi- 
sion, banquet and more entertainment Friday night; and 
final business session Saturday morning. S.T.A. President 
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David A. Purcell, superintendent of the Fieldcrest Mills 
blanket plant at Draper, N. C., has announced a list of “What You Want 
three speakers who have accepted invitations to address the 
business sessions: Congressman Charles Raper Jonas of the 
Tenth North Carolina District; Frank Leslie of Leslie & 
Co., New York City, who is president of Clinchfield Mfg. 
Co, at Marion, N. C., and James L. Palmer of Chicago, 
president of Marshall Field Co. 


As of March 15, approximately 80 mill executives had 
reserved accommodations at the headquarters hotel, May- 
view Manor, for the annual $.T.A. convention. Their rooms 
were secured with the use of official reservation blanks sent 
to them late in February under a system set up by the 
S.T.A. board of governors whereby mill men had priority 
on room reservations during March. Mailing of convention 
announcements and reservation forms for associate mem- 
bers (representatives of machinery and supply firms) was 
scheduled for March 25 by the S.T.A. board, and the asso- 
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ciate members will have priority on rooms during the month Car r 10d in ) tock On Spot 
a | and for Shipment from 
Improvements In Cotton Varieties Cited Nashua.and New York 


Cotton produced in the United States today is strikingly I : Th) p i \y 
superior in two important qualities—fiber length and fiber ANCKT ( 4) 
strength—to that grown only a decade ago, say plant scien- 
tists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The improved 
fibers make stronger, more easily processed yarns and fab- 
rics. This information comes from a survey by J. E. Hite, 
cotton agronomist for the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, in which he compared the 
two fiber properties of the commercial cottons most widely 


153 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Georgia 
Mill and Main Office: 
128 Burke St., Nashua, New Hamp. 


grown in 1939-41 with those of 1949-51. 7 

Mr. Hite chose 1939-41 as the earliest three-year period LEADING SHUTTLE FEATURES 
in which newly devised instruments were used to make BY THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
rapid determinations of fiber qualities in small amounts of Pick and Pick Shuttles and Automatic 
I Shuttles on W-3, C-4, C-5 Convertible Looms; 
cotton from the reeding p ots. in previous research scien- Longer Filling Package Shuttles for Draper 
tists had established the importance of fiber length and fiber Looms; Quarter Turn Tension Eye Locked | 
strength in the spinning performance of a cotton and had Adjusting Screws. | 
shown these are inherited.. Cotton breeders use fiber length WATSON-WILLIAMS Mfg. Co., Millbury, Mass. | 

SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
and strength as a guide in making selections and crosses in 
varietal improvement, Arthur J. Bahan, P. O. Drawer 779, Greenville, S. C. 
| John Wyatt, P. O. Box 701, Greensboro, N. C 

The survey shows that new varieties with increased fiber NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: . 
length and fiber strength are being grown across the cotton ae ee ee ; 
belt. The average length of fibers (as measured on a Fibro- Por. 

WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 

graph) of nearly 12 million bales produced in the first tn 
period was .98-inch. The average index of fiber strength, as Indiana | 
indicated on a Pressley strength tester, was 6.78. Ten years ¥ 


later the average fiber length of nearly 14 million bales was 
1.04 inches and the index of average fiber strength was 
7.23. The plant scientists see the ten-year gains as only the 
beginning of cotton fiber improvement that can be accom- 


plished through research. 
Varietal improvement has brought notable gains in fiber 
length in all of the cottons now widely grown in the South , 
and Southeast. The Deltapine varieties, which accounted =<\0% 
for more than three million bales in each of the survey Rt VERY TEXTILE APPLICA ae 


periods, showed an increase in fiber length from 1.02 inches 
for Deltapine 11 and 12 (1939-41) to 1.07 for Deltapine 
14 and 15 (1949-51). During the period fiber strength was 
increased from 6.84 to 7.24. 


Most dramatic gains in fiber strength is shown in the _ CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Acala cottons grown under irrigation in California and MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 
other Western states. Today’ S Acala 4-42 has a fiber strength 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL co. 
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of 8.00 as compared with 6.54 in Acala P18c which it 
replaced. There also has been a small gain in fiber length— 
1.11 as compared with 1.10 inches in the variety grown ten 
years ago. 

Improvements in other widely grown varieties include 
increases in (1) fiber length from .80 to .86-inch for 
Hibred, .91 to .96 for Mebane; and from .94 to .96 for 
Rowden; and (2) fiber strength from 6.61 to 6.99 for 
Hibred, 5.99 to 6.36 for Mebane, and 7.02 to 7.72 for 
Rowden. | 

Percentagewise the biggest gains in fiber length have been 
found in cottons grown in Alabama (12.8 per cent); Geor- 
gia (10.4); Missourt (9.3); North Carolina and Arkansas 
(8.2); and Louisiana (8.1). And the most marked advances 
in fiber strength are in cottons grown in California (22.3 
per cent); Oklahoma (9.63); Arizona (8.0); Texas (8.8); 
and New Mexico (7.6). 

Many improved varieties of cotton in wide use today were 
either just being introduced or were still in the breeders’ 
plots ten years ago. Among these are Empire which pro- 
duced nearly a half-million bales annually from 1949 to 


1951 with an average fiber length of 1:08 inches and a fiber 


strength of 7.34 and Coker 100W, which accounted for 
nearly two million bales annually with an average fiber 
length of 1.06, and fiber strength of 7.06. 


U. S., European Cotton Leaders To Confer 


Representatives of the National Cotton Council will meet 
with cotton textile leaders in Europe during April and May 
to lay plans for cotton promotion programs designed to 
increase cotton consumption in West European areas, Harold 
A. Young, council president, announced recently. Ed Lips- 
comb, council sales promotion director, and Richard T. 
Alexander, sales promotion staff member, will confer with 
representatives from England, France, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and West Germany 
on cotton promotion plans. A meeting with Italian cotton 
leaders is still tentative. 

“The European conferences are the outgrowth of the 
International Cotton Textile Conference at Buxton, England, 
last September, when Mr. Lipscomb presented the council’s 
sales promotion program before cotton textile leaders from 
all over the world,”” Mr. Young said. ‘Since the Buxton 
meeting, a central cotton textile promotion committee has 
been formed in Western Europe. This group has requested 
that the council assist the individual member countries in 
making plans for their promotion activity and in adapting 
phases of the council's program to their local needs.” 

The council sales promotion officials will meet first with 
representatives of the British Cotton Board in London on 
April 9-11. Among Cotton Board staff members attending 
the conference will be John Hardaker, James Broatch, Hugh 
Lloyd, and Miss Leila Danbury. Mr. Lipscomb and Mr. 
Alexander will confer again with Sir Raymond Streat, chair- 
man of the board, and other British representatives in May. 

The initial meeting on the Continent will take place in 
Paris April 13-14 under sponsorship of the Commission 
Internationale Provisoire d'Etudes Pour le Coton, headed 
by Bernard Gaujal of the French Cotton Syndicate. Though 
plans for cotton promotion in France will be discussed dur- 
ing the sessions, representatives from other countries will 
attend to arrange for individual conferences in their nations. 
Among French representatives participating in the confer- 
ence will be Jean Kowachiche of the Commission de Control 
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des Achats de Coton; and members of the Cotton Syndicate 
including Robert Trocme, president; Pierre de Calan, execu- 
tive. vice-president; R. A. de la Beaumelle, and Marcel 
Fremaux. 

Cotton leaders from other countries attending the Paris 
meeting to determine dates for conferences in their own 
countries will include Dr. .W. T. Kroese. president, and 
J. A. Panhuyzen, secretary.and director, Netherlands Cot- 
ton, Rayon and Linen Industries; Nils Karrlander, manag- 
ing director of the Swedish Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; A. Lannoy, secretary of the Belgian National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Weavers; and Willy Kohler, executive head 
of the German spotton spinners and weavers group. Giorgio 
Casoni.of the Italian Cotton Association also is expected to 
attend the meeting to discuss the possibility of a cotton 
promotion conference in Italy. 

“At the international conference in Buxton, the American 
delegation clearly stated that the only effective way to 
broaden the markets for cotton products is to stimulate 
demand on the part of the individual consumer,’ Mr. Lips- 


comb said. “It has been most encouraging to see the 


response to this philosophy on the part of the Western Euro- 
pean countries. In virtually every case they are placing new 
emphasis on: the mmportance of selling cotton products to 
the consumer. 

“Naturally the programs developed will vary from coun- 
try to country, he said. “They must be based on the coun- 
trys resources, its particular needs, and other individual 
factors. Our job will be that of assisting them in adapting 
to their own uses the sales principles and projects success- 
fully used by the American cotton industry in the United 
States.” 


City-Industry Co-operation Builds School 


A school with ceilings of acoustical tile, fluorescent light- 


ing for dark days, germicidal lamps, a lavatory in every 


classroom and a music room as large as an ordinary five- 
room house has been completed at LaGrange, Ga., as an 
outstanding example of city-industry co-operation, The 
building, said to be one of the best equipped in the country, 
was erected at a cost of $480,646 and furnished and 
equipped at an additional cost of $73,000. Funds for con- 
struction and equipment were provided jointly by the city 
of LaGrange and Callaway organizations. Callaway Mills 
and the Callaway Educational Association donated $290,017 
for the project, and the Callaway Community Foundation 
gave the building site. 

Known as Unity School, it is a public institution for ele- 
mentary students and is located in the Callaway Mills Co. 
community at LaGrange. The building, which represents 
a striking advance over many outmoded and cramped school 
facilities in Georgia, contains nearly an acre of floor space. 
With a front entrance of Georgian design, the structure is 
built of brick with reinforced concrete and has concrete 
floors and roof to make it fireproof. 

The ten classrooms all are located on one of its four 
levels. Other levels contain a recreation and audio-visual 
room, library and art room, aad auditorium, stage, dressing 
room, music room, cafeteria, private dining room and 
kitchen, 

An auditorium, which seats 384 persons, is furnished 
with comfortable seats in rust velour with green leather 
backs that match velvet hangings at the windows and the 
curtains on the stage. Dressing rooms and a modern stage 
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lighting system permit a wide variety of entertainment on 
the stage. The music room, on the same level as the audito- 
rium, is built with a tiered floor. A recreation room on the 
ground floor contains 4,000 square feet of floor space. .In 
addition to regular art equipment, the art room has an elec- 
tric kiln and a pottet’s wheel for teaching ceramics. In the 
rest rooms, the mirrors have been placed at various heights 
for the convenience of different age groups. The teachers 
haven't been neglected, either. One of the most attractive 
spots in the building is a teachers’ lounge, gaily decorated 
and furnished with comfortable sofa and chairs. 

Another modern new school, also being built in La- 
Grange at a cost of about $1,500,000, will be opened next 
Fall. These projects are being cited as typical examples of 
how Alabama's textile industry seeks to serve the com- 
munities in which mills are located. 


A.S.M.E. Textile Division To Meet May 22 


The textile engineering division of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers will hold its Spring meeting: in 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 22, at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel. 
The theme of the meeting will be “Engineering Problems 
Involved in Handling Synthetics.” An all-day session is 
scheduled, with two papers in the morning, luncheon with a 
speaker, and two papers in the afternoon. An excellent 
panel of speakers will be presented. 


Develop Process To Flameproof Cotton Fabrics 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture announced recently 
that its chemical research has developed improved flame- 
proofed cotton fabrics, using a chemical known as THPC, 
or tetrakis (hydroxmyethyl) phosphonium chloride. 

THPC applied to cotton fabrics by conventional methods 
of processing gave these fabrics excellent flameproofing 
qualities, in research at the Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry's Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory in New Orleans. Cloth treated by the THPC process 
should be especially useful for curtains, draperies, uphols- 
tery, bedding, and other household items. Wilson A. 
Reeves and John D. Guthrie of the laboratory's cotton chem- 
ical processing division developed the new process. 

The chemically-treated fabrics retain flameproofness after 
more than 15 launderings—a very severe test for a flame- 
proofing finish. Two additional advantages of the new 
fabrics are good wrinkle resistance and absence of after- 
glows as the charred cloth does not continue to smolder 
after the source of flame has been removed. 

Dr. G. E. Hilbert, bureau chief, says the THPC process 
is one of several flameproofing treatments being inv — 
in co-operative work: with the Army Quarter Corps. +t 
develop a flameproof fabric suitable for military sea 
Two of these chemical processes are described in the bu- 
reau's annual report for 1952. 

The new flameproofing finish is applied on standard tex- 
tile equipment in a process similar to that used in crease- 
proofing cloth by well-known commercial methods. The 
fabric is treated with a solution containing the proper com- 
bination of chemicals, dried, cured for a few minutes at a 
temperature. of 285° F., and washed to remove unused 
chemicals. 

Two chemicals used in this new flameproofing process 
are THPC and urea, a common industrial chemical. Another 
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Can any of these 
SOLVAY TECHNICAL BULLETINS 
help you? 


Throughout American industry, Solvay Technical Bulletins 
have been accepted as an important source of information on 
the use and handling of alkalies and associated chemicals. 
Used in conjunction with your own experience and knowledge, 
this literature can be a valuable aid in your daily work. All 
these Solvay Technical and Engineering Service Bulletins are 
available free, without any obligation, Write today for your 
copies of these helpful bulletins. : 


SOLVAY 


Bulletin No. 4—Calcium Chloride in Refrigeration 
Bulletin No. 5—Soda Ash 

Bulletin No. 6—Caustic Soda 

Bulletin No. 7—Liquid‘Chlorine 


Bulletin No. 8—Alkalies and Chlorine in the Treatment of 


Municipal and Industrial Water 
Bulletin No. 9—Analysis of Alkalies 
Bulletin No. 11 —Water Analysis 
Bulletin No. 12 ~The Analysis of Liquid Chlorine and Bleach 
Bulletin No. 14 —Chlorine Bleach Solutions 
Bulletin No. 16 —Calcium Chloride 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


ae Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Call onus for Quick Service 


RING HOLDERS 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS 
BOBBIN GEARS 
SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 


Kiuttz Machine and Foundry Company 


P. 0. Box 71, Gastonia, N. C. « Telephone 5-392] 


JOHN B. LIPPARD 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
513 S. Tryon St., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Specializing in consultation and land pianning services for 
industrial site developments, mill villages and recreation facilities. 
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Nation-wide 


J 
Company. Inc. 


‘Wain Company. Inc. 


90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 


ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO CLEVELAND DAMAS DETRON 


ANGELES — MONTREAL NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA. SAN PRANCISCO, 


Textile Selling Agents 


Located at the nerve center of sales 
with strategic offices at key points to 
rovide immediate and close contact 
tween our mills and our customers. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, W. C. 
Telephone 352 and 353 


is methylolmelamine, a substance widely employed to make 
fabrics creaseproof. The process should cost only slightly 
more than some of the less permanent flameproofing proc- 
esses now in commercial use, Dr. Hilbert said. THPC is 
made from inexpensive chemicals by a technique feasible 
for commercial production: Limited quantities are available 
for experimental purposes from at least one company. Infor- 
mation on flameproofing investigations and small samples 
of fabric treated by the THPC process may be obtained by 
writing Dr. C. H. Fisher, Director, Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Broad Woven Output Listed 


Cotton broad woven goods production totaled 2,540 mil- 
lion linear yards in the fourth quarter of 1952, according to 


the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. In-— 


creases were shown for all items except napped fabrics which 
declined five per cent from the third quarter output. No 
change was shown in the total output of tire and cord fabric 
for the quarter. An increase of two million pounds in the 
production of synthetic tire cord and fabric was offset by a 


‘further drop in cotton tire cord and fabric output. 


Of the total of 2,540 million yards of cotton and chiefly 
cotton fabrics, 13 million yards were produced on woolen 
and worsted looms. Spinning spindles in place and active 
Dec. 27, 1952, in mills producing yarn for their own use, 
totaled 16,269,203. Of these, 15,306,578 were active on 
the first shift, 14,982,006 on the second and 12,165,967 on 
the third shift. Looms in place and active on the same date 
totaled 394,895—-362,111 on the first shift, 355,637 on the 
second and 279,881 on the third. 


Spinners Sold Ahead For Two Months 


A sustained rate of shipments during February cut into 
carded cotton sales yarn order backlogs and left spinners 
sold ahead about two months, the Textile Information Ser- 
vice reports. Unfilled orders on spinners’ books on Feb. 28 


amounted to 8.36 weeks’ production and were 8.82 times. 


stocks on hand, This compares with a backlog on Jan. 31 
equal to 8.71 weeks’ output and 9.05 times stocks, and with 
a backlog on March 1 a year ago equivalent to ten weeks’ 
production and 6.68 times stocks on hand. 

Total yarn in stock at the end of February, including 
yarn made for future deliveries against unfilled orders, 
amounted to 94.9 per cent of a week's production, compared 
with inventories on Jan. 31 equal to 96.1 per cent of a 
week's output, and stocks on March 1 last year amounting 
to 1.495 weeks’ ‘production. 

According to statistics of the Carded Yarn Association 
covering reports from approximately 1.4 million member 
spindles, production in the week ended Feb. 28 consisted 
of 32.7 per cent knitting yarn, 50.9 per cent weaving yarn, 


STEVENS & Inc. Ine, 


— Jor diversified uses 


STEVENS BUILDING 
New York 36, 
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and 16.4 per cent all others. On Jan. 31 the percentages 
were 34.3, 49.0 and 16.7, respectively, and on March 1, 
1952, they were 26.7, 57.3 and 16. 


Practical Forms Of Revised Cotton Standards 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture announces that 
practical forms of the revised cotton standards that become 
effective Aug. 15, 1953, will be available for purchase after 
the Universal Cotton Standards Conference to be held in 
Washington May 13-16. The practical forms will include 
12-sample official boxes and six-sample guide boxes of all 
grades of white and tinged cotton contained in the revised 
standards, excepting the grades of good middling white 
and good middling tinged (which will be descriptive 
grades). 

Revision of the grade standards of American upland cot- 
ton was announced by the department in August 1952 fol- 
lowing public hearings and approval by cotton associations 
in nine cotton importing countries which are signatories to 


the Universal Cotton Standards Agreements. These stand- 


ards are known as Universal Standards for American Cot- 
ton. 

The recent announcement follows department approval 
of proposed amendments of Cotton Standards Act regula- 
tions governing the availability and prices of practical forms 


of the:revised standards. By legislative requirement, these . 


proposals must be announced before the changes go into 
effect. The 12-sample boxes would cost domestic purchasers 
$10 per box f.0.b. Washington, D. C., and foreign purchas- 
ers $12 per box delivered. (Currently, the cost is $5 a box 
domestic, and $6.25 foreign.) The six-sample boxes would 
cost domestic purchasers $5 a box f.o.b. Washington, D. C., 
and foreign purchasers $6,50 a box delivered. 


The department also announced a higher schedule of pro- 
posed prices for the following named standards, to cover 
more nearly the cost of preparing and iS packaging these stand- 
ards: 


Domestic purchase, 

f.o.b. Washington, Foreign purchase, 
delivered 

(1) Standards for grade of Ameri- 


can Egyptian 
(2) Standards for grade of Sea Is- 
(3) Tentative tor prepa- 
ration of upland long-staple 
cotton (Currently $3) $6.50 (currently $4) 
(4) Standards for nett. of simaiie: $2. (currently $1) $2.50 (currently $1.25) 


$10 (currently $3) $12.00 (currently $4) 


$10 (currently $5) $12 (currently $6.25) 


The Department of Commerce has a national committee 


on wood utilization which in turn has a subcommittee on 
Uses for Secondhand Boxes and Odd Pieces of Lumber. 
That’s organization plus!—Savannah (Ga.) Morning News. 


All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluable knowledge in present- 


ing the products of American Mills. 


Combined with full coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market, this broad-service affords 
important distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Ine. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


J. W. Valentine Co., inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+++ 
Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Wachevia Bank & Trust Co. Bikg. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“MY BOSS SAYS 


de more end better work 
eS since he put me on a 


Nat-Pro Fatigue Reducing Mat. 


™ stop aching feet and body fatigue and 


Call or 
write for 
folder 
“A Mat 
for Every 
Purpose” 


Southern Office: 
105 Forrest Avenue Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., U.S.A. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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4 us 
3 plants around the country. A WNaf-Pro 
4 extra cost to you make recommendations 
x for the correct products to 
accomplish your specific job. 
FLOOR PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, S. C. Carolina Reprs.: W. D. Wor- 
nall and B. Gales McClintock, Box 15234, Charlotte |, N. C.; Georgia and Ala- 
bama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.; .Repr. for Air Condi- 
tioning and Humidifying Equipment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 3-32898, Greenville, S. C. 


ALLEN WARPER CO., 40 Church St., Lowell, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Woodrow F. 
Tinsley, Route 5, Rosewood, Greenville, S. C 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Co., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.: 
Works at Loek Haven, Pa.; Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Warehouse and Laboratory, 4001 Rossville Bivd., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. Orr, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C.; George R. 
Howard, Charlotte, N. C.; Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.: W. D. Livingston, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Marion West, Jr., High Point, N. C.; C. ©. Btarnes, Rome, 
Ga.; J. T. Bohannon, Jr., and R. Ww. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C. 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 221 
8. Church 8t., Charlotte, N. C., Henry E. Eelly, Mer. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. S. E. Sales Mgr. Corn Products 
Dept., Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. Cc. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Gresnville $-5302. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R:. I. Sou. Office, 2130 N. 
Tryon St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Sou, Sales Mer.: Dwight L. Turner, 2225 Colony 
Road, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Willard L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; C. Jordan Dulin, 248 Tranquil Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Philip L. 
” Lavoie, care Clement Hotel, Opelika, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, 
Greenville, S:. C.; Willlam F. Kennady, Lindmont Apts., Piedmont Rd. at 
Lindberg Dr., Atlanta, Ga. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham S8t., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. FP. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A. BE. Johnson, Jr., Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.B., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATEINGON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
F. Boreman 


ATLANTIO CHEMICAL CO., INC., Centredale, R. I. Sou. Office: 12301 South 
Carolina National Bank Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta, 
Ga., 886 Drewry St., N.E.; Greenville, 8. C., P. O. Box 1424. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 14 Dunbar St., Greenville, 
S. C., Pred D. Taylor, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. 
Megr., P. O. Box 446, Tucker, Ga.: Thomas C. Roggenkamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., 
Apt. B, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Fentress, 135 Glyndea Rd.,. Jacksonville, 
FPla.: P. R. Singletary, 3382 Matheson Rd.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: Thomas J. 
Edwards, Jr., 227 Pendleton St., Greenville, 8. C., care Ross Builders Supplies, 
Inc.: Kenneth P. Patterson, 431 Bellview Dr., Falls Church, Va. 

BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William 
J. Moore, P. O.: Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC., Charlotte 4, 
BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1314 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BRIDGE SONS, JOHN, 9th and Pennell Sts.. Chester. Pa.. Sou. Repr.: George 
A. Howell, Jr., Rockingham, N. C 


BRYANT-DAVIS ELECTRIC CO., Greenville, S 

BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., High Point, N. C. 

BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BULLARD CLARE CO., THE, Charlotte. N. C.. and Danielson. Conn. E. H 
Jasobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096 South Bivd.. 
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Chariette, N. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain. 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 5. C.; L. L. Froneberger, Jr., 623 Woodland Dr.., 
Greensbore, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga. 
Ala.; L. J. MeCall, 536 BE. Faris Rd., Greenville, C. 


BUREART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Enoxvilie-Nashvilie. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. &#. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day, care 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. 
J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemica! 
Co., Knexville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
©. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C. 


CALGON, INC:, 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Ce., Inc., 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.; J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St,, Greensboro, N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc.. 
Gastonia, N. C. Texas Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portland 6, Maine. Sou. Repr.: 
William J. Moore, Greenville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO.; Charlotte; N. C. Mer., J. L. Harkey: 


Sales Reprs.; P. L. Pindell, Charlotte, N. C.; Robert L. Swift, 33 Sevier St., 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, Cc. Peter 8 
Giichrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices and 
Warehouse, 1517 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. ¢ 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Processing Div.), Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, 
Gen. Sales Mgr., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Blidg., 
Room 317, Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 8998: John C. Alderson, Asst. Mer., 
Atlanta Office; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.; J. Prank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville. 
S. C.; Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C., D. L. Friday, V.-Pres. 
and Gen. Mgr. 


COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLEMAN CO., INC., Greenville, 8. C. 
COMMERCIAL FAOTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales So., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Adcock, Megr.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mgr. 


CRABB & CO., WM., Black Mountain, N. C. 
CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., INC., Box 153, Gastonia, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant; 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. John C. Irvin, Sou. Mer. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC., Factors, 1071 Sixth Ave., at 4ist St., New 


York 18, N. Y¥., Tel. Chickering 4- 4210. Subsidiary of Crompton Co.., Crompton, 
R. I, 


CRONLAND WARP ROLL CO., Lincolnton. N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Cambridge St., Worcester. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7121: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLERB-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1. Wis. Sou Offices: 
714 Spring St., N.W., Atianta, Ga., G. E. Hunt, Mer.: 2014 Stratford Ave. 
Chariotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller; Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex.. E. K 
Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex. P. G. Green. Mer.: 
506 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar: 833 Howard Ave.. New Orleans 12. 
La., P. C. Hutchinson, Mgr.; 625 Park Lake Ave.. Orlando. Fia.. W. T. Roundy. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries. 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
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Ge.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
9261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O. 
Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenvilie, 5S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ge.: T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
g46, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5S. C. 
v-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring 
st. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; R. H. Canaday, 106 W. Decatur Ave., Greenville— 
(covers South Carolina Field); H .C. Henderson, 609 Pecan Ave., Charlotte, 
nw. Cc. (covers North Carolina-Virginia Pield); D. C. Greer, The Dayton Rubber 
Co... 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; K. C. Sparks, 1055 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd., Jacksonwille, Fla. Textile 
Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C.: Hall & Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co. and Mill & Textile Supply. Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., 
LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., Dallas, Tex. 


‘DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Greenville, Columbia, S. C.; Roanoke, Va., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Macon, Augusta, Ga. 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N: Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
s. C.: W. F.. MeAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; C. E. Dietzel, 
4054 Given St.,. Memphis 17, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 8t., Dallas, Tex.; 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh, Pa. Factory Branches, 3330 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex. and Preston & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, 
Mer. Warehouses at Batty Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co., 
Atianta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.:; Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.; 
Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami, Fla., and 
Charieston, 8S. C.; Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial Supply, Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Li. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745; Columbus, Ga. 


DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., 619 Rutherford Street, P. O. Box 3537, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Eastern Division Office, 158 Central Avenue, Passaic, N. J.: ©. P. 
Tully, Mer.: Reprs., H. C. Crim, 111 Industrial School Road, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Hayes and Richardson Co., Box 2135, Station A., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, 
R. F. D. 4, Durham,:N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8: C.. W.. M. 
Mitchell and Donald Marshall: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth S8t., S.W., A. Wilton 
Kilgore. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Box 35, Gastonia, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office: Wilmington, Del.; Sou. Dist. Office: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, 
N. C.; LeRoy Kennette, Charlotte Dist. Mer.: J. L. Moore, Salesman and 
Technical Service Mgr. Peroxygen Products Div.: C. W. Rougeux, Salesman, 
all located at Charlotte address. O. S. McOullers, Sales and Service Repr., 315 
E. Faris Rd., Greenville, S. C.; N: P. Arneld, Sales and Service Repr., 2386 
Alston Dr., 8.E., Atlante, Ga.; T. M. Harris, Sales and Service Repr., 3630 
Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; R. 8. Seidel, Sales and Service Repr., 1538 
Shoup Court, Apt. 1, Decatur, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1, Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District Office: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 2, 
N. Cc. R. D. Sloan, Megr.: J. D. Sandridge; Asst. Mgr.: J. V. Kilthetffer, Labora- 
tory Mgr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspondent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B 
Constable, H. H. Pield, M. D. Haney, Jr. Technical Demonstrators: J. J. 
Barnhardt, Jr., Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. Hasty, Jr., W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, 
H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R. Vieira. The address for all of the above 
gentlemen is: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, 
N. C. Salesmen: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, Greenville, S. C.: J. A. Kidd, 
1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1080, 
Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1261 Spring St., N.W., Phone Emerson 5391, 
A. B. Owens, Dist. Mer.: W. F. Crayton, Asst. Dist: Mer.: R. H. Lewis, Office 
Mgr.; L. A. Burroughs, Lab. Mer.; W. G. Rogers, Asst. Lab Mgr. Sales Reprs.: 
Adam Fisher, Jr., R. L. Stephens, P. Park White. Technical Reprs.: J. H. 
Stradley, J. W. Billingsley, M. S. Williams, Jr., J. A. Darsey, F. P. Zirm. The 
address of all the above gentlemen is E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box 7265, Sta. C, Atlanta, Ga. Salesmen: A. R. Williams, 1 Belvoir 
Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8S. Morrison, Jr., 4222 Holloway Dr., Enox. 
ville, Tenn.; J. A. Verhage, 3155 Given Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; A. W. Picken, 
P.O: Box 1058, Columbus, Ga. 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 753 Munsey Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena St., 
Charlotte. N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Gibson, 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.; R. F. “Dick’* Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph 
Gossett & Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W. 29th St., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEX€ILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. Reprs.: N. W. Euray, Lin- 
colnton, N. C.; Paul Euray, Lincolnton, N..C.; Industrial Suppliers, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Fall River Mill Supply Co., Fall River, Mass.; Theodore Huston, 
2001 N. Broad B8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FELTERS CO., THE, Unisorb Div., 210-G South St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Distributors: Industrial Supply Co.. W. Main S8t., Clinton, 8. C. Tel. 111, 
Teletype Clinten TLX 90. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
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FORBES CO., WALTER T., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Stanley, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 

GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastenia, N. C. 

GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. Cc. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh, 
N. C.; B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mér., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; G. B. Tate, Richmond, Va.; J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.: B. C 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office ana 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Willlams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P 
©. Box 176, Greenville, S. C.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, 
N. C.; C. EB. Dietzel, 4054 Givens St., Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex.; D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. FPac- 
tory Branches, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex., and Preston and Filbert Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., R. W. Davis, Mgr. Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ross Wadick 
Supply Co., New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Weaks 
Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hugh Black, 
Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, FPia., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., and Charleston, S. C.; Keith Simmons Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.;: Industrial Supplies, Inc., 
Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Industrial Supply, 
Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.: Noland Co... 
Roanoke, Va. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 2-5678. 
George A. MeFetters, Pres., Phone 4-5333. Repr.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 4-1525, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C 


GULF OFL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
S. E. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.: J. B. Elliott, Hendersonville, N. C.: 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N: C.; W. A. Dotterer; Florence, S. C.: E. T. Hughes, 
Columbia, S. C.; C. E. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thilba- 
deau, Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York. N. Y¥.; Philadelphia. 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, NY. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A: C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass., Phone 6-6207. 


Reprs.: Harold S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelton Ave., Philadelphia 38 Pa., Phone - 


GE 8-0500; E. Jack Lawrence, 22445 Forsyth St.. S.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga.., 
Phone Walnut 5250; KE. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack 
Dempsey, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021: Charles A. 
Haynes, Jr., 749 Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., 
Phone Hopkins 1-7679: Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., 
Phone 5-5021; Bruce D. Hodges; Jr., 1204 Craig Ave., Gastonia, N. C.: Ralph 
C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants: 
Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branch: Philadelphia, Pa 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Jr. 
IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington. 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.: Tampa, Fla.: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.;: Savannah, Ga. 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC., 21 Vernon St., Whitman, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Watson & Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.). 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office. 
P. ©. Box 3096, South Blivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres,, and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer., both of Charlotte. 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: L. L. 
Froneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs, Jr.. 
399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.: Bill 


Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 BE. Faris Rd., 
Greenville, S. C. 


JARRELL MACHINE CO., W. G., 1200 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N.C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Charlies C. Switzer. Textile Sales 
Mgr., 1200 South Carolina National Bank Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: Luke J 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte. N. C.: Robert E. DeLapp. Jr., Green- 
ville, S. C., Office: E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C., Office: F. M. **Ted’’ 
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Wallace, 804 College Ave., Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. Sou. Warehouses, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Greenville, 8. C. 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, 5S. C.; Pred E. Antley, P. O. Box 802, Greenville, Ss. C., 
Ga., Ala., Tenn. and Va. Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.,, INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


LEAGUE MFG. CO., G. F., P. O. Box 125, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LIVERMORE CORP., H. F., Alliston Station, Boston 34, Mass. Executive Offices 
and Plant, Boston 34, Mass. Sou. Div. H. F. Livermore Corp., 123-125 Henry 
St., Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Fanning, 407 Jefferson Ave., East 
Point, Ga., Charlie E. Moore, 2323 Morton St., Charlotte, N. C.; William T. 
Jordan, 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville, 8.C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 46 Victor Avé., Detroit 3, Mich. Sou. Reprs.: Virginia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, Wilson F. Hurley, P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, J. W. Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga.; 
Texas and Arkansas, R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex; 
North Carolina, Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. (Supply House). 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


MANTON GAULIN MFG. O., INC., 51 Garden St., Everett 49, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: W. A. Hewitt, P. O. Box 961, Greenville, 8. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, a a 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 2300 Roswell Ave., Charlotte 7, N. C.; +s J 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. 


MARSHALL & WILLIAMS SOUTHERN CORP., 121 Welborn 8t., P. O. Box 
1491, Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 2-7338. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 
Porbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Station A, oe Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 5S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.; . Repr.: G. P. (Jack) Stanley, 
211 Cleveland St., Box 1351, Greenville, Ss. es Ga. and Ala. Repr.: Sam R. 
Hogg, Atlanta, Ga. Jobbers: gga Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Coleman Co., Inc. . O. Box 3597, Greenville, S. C.; Tennessee 
Bearings, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Previdence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr.; Kenneth ‘Mackinzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
.Barker and Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Geo. A. Artope 
and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. 
Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: J. K. 
Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 213 
Columbus Interstate Bldg., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange 
Bidg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin St., Room 210, 
Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO,, Frederic L. Chase, Jr., Pres. and Treas., 
354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Chariotte 1, N. C. Sou. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Sales Engi- 
neers: Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723, High Point, N. C.; Frank S. Beacham, 
P. ©. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C., T. Hill Ballard, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Sou. Reprs.: National Starch Products, Inc., 194-210 Haynes St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga,, Fred N. Eastwood; Howard Smith, 2025 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ira L. Dowdee, 1800 Sprague Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; ‘Tom Griffin, 3706-A Skyline 
Dr., Chamblee, Ga.; D. R. Lassiter, 26 Jefferson Apt., Rockingham, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 30 Crown St., Nashua, MN. H. 
Sou. Reprs.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C.: Harris Mfg. 
Co., 443 Stonewall St., S.W., P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 634 8S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7179: Lewis W. 
Thomason, Jr., Sou. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte, N. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: James A. 
Sorrels, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte, N. C.; Fred Winecoff, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Aubrey M. Cowan, P. O. Box 563, Lanett, Ala. Warehouses: Charlotte, N. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus Ga., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


NOBLE, ROY CO., P. O. Box 137, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. Batson Mfg. Co., Inc., Tel. 5-1634 or 
2-5938. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 5. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANE G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 
2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
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Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014; Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 
6-2025: A. V. McAlister, Box 3234, Greenwood, 8. C., Tel. 7668; J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568; Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W. 
Mayes, V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., General Office: 23 Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office: Oakite Products, Inc., 317 Palmer Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., W. 
A. Baltzell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: G. Tatum, 3607 S. Court St., Montgomery 6 
Ala.; H. W. Kole, 209 W. First St., Charlotte 2, N. C.; D. B. Lamb, 1133 Albert 
St., Knoxville 17, Tenn.: L. T. Prince, 328 S. Davie St., Greensboro, N. 
D. Riddle, Jr., 317 Palmer Bidg., Oakite Products, Inc., Atlanta 3, Ga.; 
Weldon, P. O. Box 976, Birmingham 1, Ala.; H. W. Hatley, 729 &. sara 
Savannah, Ga.; B. F. Swint, Lewis Village, P. ©. Box 1271, Greenville, 8. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 115 Morris St., Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. Mgr., 
Edwin W. Klump, 2437 Lucena Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., THE, Piqua, Ohio. Sou. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, 
Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalie St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. ©. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N .C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Ceda, 
Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.: J. H. Almond, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., THE, 332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. Offices 
in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence, New York, Montreal, 
and Toronto. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. John L. Perkins, II, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales. 


; PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 


Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.; Richard D. 
Greenway, 1016 Guilford Rd., Charlotte, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical 
Co., Norfolk, 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belniont, N. C. Tel. 352-353. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., gay F. Freeman, varennem in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Sta. A, 1374 Murphy 
Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: Raymond J. Payne, 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025; J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568: Charles B. Elliott, Box 433, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014; 
A. V. McAllister, Box 324, Greenwood, 8S. C., Tel. 7668, Mark W. Mayers, Pres. 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres., Glee B: Thompson, Sec., Frederick M. 
Suchke, Plant Mgr., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Offices: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atlante. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE co., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th St. and Tabor Read, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Office, Dryer Div.: 815 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-8937, 
John E. Schenck, Mgr.: Sales and Reclothing Branch, Textile Machinery Div.: 
P. O. Box 1361, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Tel. 6163, Joseph P. Christ, Mgr. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
N. C. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER DIV., 
Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8S. C. Southern Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky-—-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina--The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter; Tennessee- 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nashville: 
Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Richmond. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave:, Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. (Creels, Warpers and 
Beamers), and H. Walter Fricke, Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305. 
Cc. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1539, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E.:L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 

ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C. 

ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: Lin- 
wood and 2nd Sts., Gastonia, N. C., W. F. Crowder. Sou. Distributors: Odell 


Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
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ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., J. W, Hubbard (in charge), H. M. Walsh, 
Selling Agt.; Atlanta, Ga., 101 Marietta St., Herman J. Jones (in charge), 
Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, 5. C., Woodside Bidg., C. Perry 
Clanton (in charge), Chas. S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt.; Greensboro, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1994, W. A. Thomason, Jr., and Fletcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


SEYDEL-~WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Elgin 
5887, Vasser Woolley, Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, V. R. Mills, A. Dillon, 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, Concord, N. C.; W. H. Cutts, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Welling La Grone, Greenville, N. C., in the Wetting and Finishing Div.; Dr. 
Paul V. Seydel, David Meriwether,. Atlanta; Ga.; J. E. Spearman, Charlotte, 
N. C. Northern and Export Repr: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main 
St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). Southwest- 
ern Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Tex. 


SIGNAL THREAD CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., FP. O. Box 1710, 
Atlanta, Ga., F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, . 
Industrial Sales. Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Miami, Pla., Tampa, Fia., Columbia, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., Jackson, Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: J. M. Mathers, Columbia, 8. C.; T. F. Morrison, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. O. Holt, 1220 Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., 
Greenville, 8. C.; BR. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Enoxville, Tenn.; C. C. 

ix, 1926 Sixteenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; T. A. Crossley, Montgomery, 
Ala.: L. M. Kay and H. G. Lane, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., and H. H. 
Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Pia. 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Blanco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. O. Box 367, Gastonia, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5S. C.; James W. Heacock, 609 Hilicrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Paul 8. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 5S. 
Lewis St., LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St., N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Main Office and Factory, 40 Keen St., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Office: &. Pred Toll, 2116 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SNOWISS FUR CO., B., Lockhaven, Pa. Sou. : R. EB. L. Bolt, Jr., P. O. 
Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Tel. 32-5681 and 23-5438. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, Branch Mgr. Sou Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fia.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Charles E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
‘Ave., &.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIV., Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and Plant, 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. Greensboro Office, 903-904 Guil- 
ford Bank Bidg., P. O. Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., Claude W. Cain, Dist. 
Mer.: Dan M. Culp, Ralph L. Parker and Richard B. Stevens, Sales Reprs. 
Greenville Office and Plant and Southern Shuttles Div., P. O. Box 1899, Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; 
Henry P. Goodwin, Sou. Dist. Sales Megr.: Davis L. Batson, Dist. Mgr. Green- 
ville ‘‘A’’ Territory; Sam R. Zimmerman, Jr., Dist. Mgr. Greenville “B’’ Terri- 
tory; Hugh I. Cash and John M. Neuffer, Sales Reprs. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Dave W. G. Macintyre, Dist. 
Mgr.; Brumley D. Pritchett and James C. Jacobs, Sales Reprs. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS, P. O. Box 406, 202 S. Towers St., Anderson, 
8, C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Office, 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga., W. N. Dulaney, Southeastern Mgr.: Dan S. Miller, Asst. Mgr. 
Sou. Reprs.: H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.: W. T. 
O'Steen, Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.: Donald A. Barnes, 456 Sedgefield Rd., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: L. A. Dillon, 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Nelson N. 
Harte, Jr., 1616 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta 3, 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 
Charles A. KEnutton, Jr., V.-Pres.: J. Kenneth Sumner, Sales Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Blidg., Room 414, 4 8: 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian .Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
&8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3803 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, Joe A. Dickson, W. L. Tolson, Jr., care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. Mc- 
Lernon, 208 Hubbard St., San Antonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3563: Charles J. 
Turpie, Jr., 1500 Scott Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015: T. P. West, Jr., 
160 Seminole Dr., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3-6932; G. E. Richter, ITI, P. O. Box 
8218, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Greensboro Office, 903-904 Guilford Bank Bidg., P. O. 
Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., Claude W. Cain, Dist. Mgr.; Dan M. Culp, Ralph 
L. Parker and Richard B. Stevens, Sales Reprs. Greenville Office and Plant and 
Southern Shuttles Div., P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Henry P. Goodwin, Sou. Dist. Sales 
Mgr.; Davis L. Batson, Dist. Mer. Greenville “‘A’’ Territory; Sam R. Zimmer- 
man, Jr., Dist. Mgr. Greenville ‘‘B'' Territory; Hugh I. Cash and John M. 
Neuffer, Sales Reprs. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga., Dave W. G. Macintyre, Dist. Mgr.; Brumley D. Pritchett 
and James C. Jacobs, Sales Reprs. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York N. Y. Charlotte 
Office: 1620 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., F. W. Perry, Mgr., P.O. Box 809; 
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N. C., Va. and Tenn. Repr.: W. 8S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: 
Crawford H. Garren, P. O. Box 303, Pendleton, S. C.; Atlanta Office: 80 W. 
Peachtree Place, NX. W., Atlanta, Ga., E. D. Estes, Mgr., 1257 Durand Drive, 
N. W.: Ala. Repr.: J. E. Myrick, 302 24th St., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Ga. Repr.: 
Rodney Simpson, 80 W. Peachtree Pl. N. W., Atianta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Wainut St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivestor, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION, 619 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Walnut 4210. 
Sales Reprs.; F. B. Porter, Sales Mgr., L. S. Kaniecki, J. A. Shamp, C. H. 
Bronson, W. E. Tiller, and D. E. Lee 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. 8. 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. ¥. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlante, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
F. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.; W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; C. W. 
Meadors, Charlotte, N. C.: J. BE. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; J. 
H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, 
Durham, N..C.; H. BE. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.; &. L. Purches, Goldsboro, N. 
C.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham, Ala.: F. A. Boykin, Jr., Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. B. Hatfield, Montgomery, Ala.;: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; J. M. Malene, 
Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Columbia, 8S. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE LABORATORIES, Box 1396, Gastonia, N. C. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Baddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office, 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist. 
Megr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: L. A. Watts, Jr., 2620 Sherwood 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 42-2558; R. C. Cook, 7710 Brookside Rd., 
Richmond, Va., Tel. Richmond 88-0303; W. R. Harper, P. O. Box 2204, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 4-6862; L. G. Compton, Jr., No. 1 Robinson St., 
Elizabeth Apts., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 2-9222. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Ira L. 
Grifin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C.; 
Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Texas Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Sup- 
ply Co., Dallas, Tex. : 


U. 8. BING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1903 Auguste Rd., Greenville, 8S: C. Sou. Reprs.: William .P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, 8. C.: Oliver B. Land, 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager 58. c. Mayne; 1706 Cotton Exchange Blidg., 


Dallas, Tex., S006. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. Sou. Offices: 
1005 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Agents: F. P. Barrie, H. H. Bucklin, 
Jr., 907 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. Agents: J. W. Stribling and F. J. 
Barrows. 


USTER CORP., Main Office, Charlotte, N. C.;: 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


VALENTINE Co., J. W., 612 8S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phore 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 
44th Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥Y. Sou. Plant: 907 White St., Rock Hill, S. C.. 
J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 835, Burlington, N. C.: 

Minor Hunter, 1136 Skyland Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; H. Papini, BE. R. Adair, Box 
1207, Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. Searcy, 425 Tilney Ave., Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 30145 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Repr.: John 
Wyatt, P. ©. Box 701, Greensboro, N. C.;: R. V. McPhail, 708 S. Jacksen 8t.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; A. J. Bahan and M. R. Woods, P. O. Drawer 779, Greenville, 


S. C.; Edgar A. Ball (Chemical Dept.), Charlotte, N..C.; H. EK. Smith, P. O. 
Box 472, West Point, Ga. 


_WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt, 


P. O, Box 701, Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, P. O. Box Drawer 179, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


(Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.) Sou. Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Bishop F. Smith, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, V.-Pres. 
and Sou. Agt.; Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.;: Atlanta, 
Ga., Office, 1015 Healey Bidg:, B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.: Spartanburg, 8S. C.., 
724 Montgomery Bidg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITENSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam E. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WONALANCET CO., Nashua, N. H., and 153 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. R. C. 
Everett, Mgr. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 


New, Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


Manufacturers Agent 
REBUILT WINDERS F Appraisals and Liquidations 


| We thoroughly rebuild all types of 
Yarn Winding Equipment—Universal / 

3 No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No. 60 | 
and ‘No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, 
No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 


2710 Picardy Place 
Phone 3-6661 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 


Payne. 
WANTED 
P P LY Position as manager of combed yarn mill. 
S = A N D A R D M I L L S U College graduate. Experienced in cotton 
textile manufacturing, t d t 
6708 Empire State Bldg. 1064-1080 Main St. 2319 Hutchison Ave. 
New York, N. ¥. : Pawtucket, R. 1. - Charlotte, N. C. ; Asst. Gen. Mer. of a progressive combed 
yarn and weaving mill in South. 
Write A. A.,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 
CUARANTEED USED BOBBINS 
EATON & BELL 

ON & You pay only for bobbins you accept as in wt 
Patent Attorne good usable condition. Send us samples of ~ WANTED TO TRADE: 2 Woonsocket Slub- 
t ys what you need. Large stock of spinning bers, 8x3'4%, 160 spindles each, J-3 long 
bobbins, quills, skewers, twisters, etc. draft, in good condition. Flye inned 
1149 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. ) CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 4-inch gauge or more, 2°4” or 3” ring; band 

West Point, Ga. or tape drive. 
Write “L. D. C.,"" care Textile Bulletin 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS 


Would like to contact manufacturer of tex- 


mills. I have the contacts. Address 
WAK INDUSTRIES Charlotte, N. C. 


“A H. G.,”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


| --—-HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - 5 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN : 
for __one year at $1.50 or _ three years at $3.00. 


BROOMS 
The Association of the Blind of 


(Check) (Check) 
South Carolina 
1 SIGNED 1501 Confederate Ave. Tel. 6013 
Columbia, 8. C. 
POSITION 

FIRM 
' ADDRESS \ 
- JOB WANTED—-Spin or twist section man. 20 years’ © 

" j experience, 46 years of age. Tools. Textile gradu- 
ate. Can go anywhere. Need job. Any offers con- h 

| sidered. Write “‘Pat,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
_.. REMITTANCE ENCLOSED, SEND BILL. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N.C. S 
| ‘ Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. | 
| : WANTED—Position as assistant superintendent, 
Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P.O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE i <. plant overseer or general overseer of yarn or k 
twine mill. Experienced all phases cotton and ‘ 

- : waste manufacture, including tube twists, polish- 
(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are required in the processing of 

a new subscription before copies begin to reach you; please be patient.) ¢ get results. Employed. Write “C. S. I.,” care 


N.C 


POSITIONS OPEN-—MEN WANTED: Tricot mill mgrs., supts., overseers and fixers; underwear supt.: asst. supt. jaca. woven labels; asst. director 
product development synthetic yarn fabrics; asst. employment mgr.; asst. supt. rayon weav. plant; jacq. designer and braider expert; time study men. 
OVERSEERS for cot.-rayon piece goods dyeing; stitching (2); bleach. cot. piece goods; corduroy finishing: cot. frame finishing: cot. dye inspection ; 
vinyl calendering; finishing and printing cot. piece goods. SECOND HANDS cot.-rayon piece goods dyeing: cot. ring spin.: woolen frame spin.; cot- nap- 
ping. Chemists, chem. engineers and laboratory men for mills and for demonstrating and selling; researcgh laboratory foreman: master mechanics 
(several); tex. school graduates with and without practical mill experience; fixers Universal and Foster wind. mach.: fixers for Tompkins, Stafford 
& Holt, Scott & Williams, Wildman, Leighton, Brinton, latch needle knit., Raschel and Grosser flatbed machines: textile machinery designers and 


draftsmen; sew mach. fixers; cot. card grinder; fab. loom fixer; loom fixers. LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION WITH US to keep 
informed of good paying positions open in the textile mills. SEND US YOUR RESUMES 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 


294 Washington St. Telephone Liberty 2-6547 
SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND IN SUPPLYING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


Boston 8, Mass. 
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“He never was much for letter- 
writing when he was in college. 
But he must know how anxious 
Mother and I are .: . now that he’s 
off in Korea. Haven’t heard from 
him in six weeks. Of course, they 
say ‘no news is good news .. . but 
| wonder. Maybe he can’t write . . . 
because . . . maybe he’s in a hos- 
pital somewhere. And maybe he 
needs blood. I don’t know ... but 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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I’m not taking any chances. That’s 
why giving blood.”’ 
® 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—for all kinds of reasons. But 
whatever your reason, this you can 
be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a combat area, a local hos- 
pital, or for Civil Defense needs— 
this priceless,, painless gift will 
some day save an American life! 


Business Executives! 
V Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘yes” to most of them, 
you—and your doing a 


needed jobforthe National Blood Program. 


Have you given = employees 
time off to make blood donations? 


Has your company given any rec- 
ognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Donor Honor 
Roll in your company? 


Have you arranged to have a Blood- 
mobile make regular visits? 


Has your management endorsed 
the local Blood Donor Program? 


Have you informed employees of 
your company’s plan of co- 
operation? 


Was information given through 
Plant Bulletin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a Donor 
Pledge Campaign in your company? 


Have you set up a list of volunteers 
so that tent se can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the iciate between life and 
death for any American . . . the need for 
blood is urgent! 
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Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS — 


W. Earl Crenshaw has 
. resigned as general su- 
perintendent of card- 
ing and spinning for 
the Springs Cotton 
Mills plants at Fort 
Mill, Chester, Lancas- 
ter and Kershaw, S. C. 
Mr. Crenshaw's home 
is at 2231 Selwyn Ave- 

ue, Charlotte, N. C. 


Pat Warren has been named manager of 
the Hartwell, Ga., plant of Textron South- 
ern, according to an announcement by R. M. 
Cushman of Anderson, S. C., executive vice- 
president. Mr. Warren was formerly group 
manager of the Bristol and Johnston City, 
Tenn., operations of Burlington Mills Corp. 
The Textron plant at Hartwell’ is equipped 


with 800 new looms, with complementary 


throwing equipment, operating on fancy fila- 
ment fabrics for the dress and blouse trade. 


G. W. Jameson, with Spartan Mills at 
Spartanburg, S. C., for the past six years, 
has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of weaving at Spartan Plant No. 2. He 
succeeds David H. Roberts, who, as noted, 
is now. superintendent of Lydia Cotton 
Jake Delamar, 
who has been with Spartan since his gradu- 
ation from North Carolina State College five 
years ago, has been promoted to Mr. Jame- 
son’s former position as general supervisor 
in charge of the second shift at Spartan 
No. 2, and Harry Barn has been promoted in 
turn to the position vacated by Mr. Delamar, 
second hand weaving. 


Fred G. Gronemeyer 
has been named as- 
sistant manager of the 
Chemstrand Corp. 
nylon plant under 
construction near 
Pensacola, Fla. Mr. 
Gronemeyer has been 
associated with Chem- 
strand since May 1951 
and has been chief en- 
gineer of ‘the Chemstrand nylon plant since 
its inception. The plant is scheduled to 
come into production early in 1954. 


Claude S. Morris of Salisbury, N. C., 
a vice-president of Cone Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., and for the past 20 years 
president of Salisbury Cotton Mills, a Cone 


subsidiary, is retiring April 1 after 50 


years in the textile industry. 


Frank Stubbings has resigned as man- 
ager of the Dublin, Va., finishing plant of 
Burlington Mills Corp. and reveals that he 
plans to open his own business in. the near 
future. Mr. Stubbings, a 1927 graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, states 
he hopes to locate headquarters for his 
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company in the Pulaski, Va., area. 
Eric Bell has succeeded Mr. Stubbings as 
manager at Dublin. Until recently Mr. Bell 
was manager of the Bur-Mil development 
finishing plant in Greensboro, N. C., as 
well as technical liaison staff assistant for 
the company’s finishing division. 


Robert Train of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga., has been elected chairman of the cotton 
buyers division of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia. Mr. Train succeeds 
Hewlett Bagwell of Pacolet Mfg. Co., New 
Holland, Ga. . .. R. O. Simmons of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Lindale, was elected vice- 
chairman of the division and Frank L. Car- 
ter of Atlanta was re-elected .secretary. 


Brainard T. Webb has joined William 
Iselin & Co. Inc., New York, in an execu- 
tive capacity. Prior to joiming the Iselin 
organization Mr. Webb was president of 
Powdrell & Alexander Inc. of Danielson, 
Conn. | 


William M. Baker has 

been promoted from 

assistant treasurer to 

treasurer af Merrow 

¥ Machine Co, of Hart- 

ford, Conn., manufac- 

turer of industrial 

. sewing machines. A 

hs graduate of Cornell 

University, Mr. Baker 

| has been connected 

with the company since 1935, first in .an 

engineering capacity and later as assistant 
treasurer. 


William I. Hudson Jr., owner of Wil- 
liam I. Hudson Jr. Co., Atlanta, Ga., 1s 
joining Muscogee Mfg. Co. of Columbus, 
Ga., in. an executive capacity. Mr. Hudson 
is resigning as Southeastern representative 
for Muscogee Mfg. Co. and Reeves Bros. 
Inc. effective April 1. David Duncan, who 
has been connected with William I. Hudson 
Jr. Co. for several years, will succeed Mr. 
Hudson as Southeastern representative for 
Muscogee. 


Donald L, Griswold on July 1 will be 
transferred to the head office of the Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
at Bound Brook, N. J., as assistant to the 
manager of the dyestuff department. Since 
1947 Mr. Griswold has been manager of 
the Calco Chemical Division, North Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Ltd., in Canada. ... J. R. 
Burkett will be transferred from the dye- 
stuff sales department at Bound Brook’ to 
manage the business of the Calco Chemical 
Division at Montreal. Mr. Burkett has 18 
years experience in various departments of 
the Calco organization. 


F. Sadler Love, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
has been elected to a two-year term as a 
director of the Charlotte (N. C.) Rotary 


Club, . . . A. A. Lindblom, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Drayton Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., has been chosen to represent 
the Spartanburg Rotary Club at the 1953 
convention of Rotary International to be 
held in May at Paris, France. 


John J. Valter, who 
has over 25 years ex- 
perience in textile 
3 processing, has joined 
; the Southern sales and 
a service staff of Metro- 
Atlantic Inc. Mr. Val- 


ter previously has been 
associated with Bel- 
ding, Heminway in 


New York in the con- 
verting department; Associated Dyeing & 
Printing Corp., Colt Division, Paterson, 
N. J., as a dyer; Fontaine Converting 
Works, Martinsville, Va., also in the dyeing 
department; North Carolina Finishing Co., 
Rayon Division, Salisbury, N. C., as super- 
intendent of dyeing; Pacific Mills, Rayon 
Division, Lyman, S. C., as superintendent; 
and Riegel Textile Corp., Rayon Division, 
Ware Shoals, S. C., also as superintendent. 
Mr. Valter will work out of Metro's office 
at 1210 New Buncombe Road, Greenville, 
S. C., and will cover North Carolina and 
Virginia. 


R. E. Henry, who retired as a vice-presi- 
dent of J. P. Stevens Co. Inc. in 1950, again 
this year will be chairman of the Greenville 
(S. C.) County Cancer Society fund cam- 
paign. 


Tom G. Etheridge, for the past 314 years 
employed at the Staunton, Va., plant of 
Celanese Corp. of America, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s Southern sales office 
at Charlotte, N. C., and is now representing 
the company in Georgia and Alabama. 


Myron §. Curtis, for 
the past 444 years di- 
rector of engineering 
for Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been made a vice- 
president of the com- 


joined Warner & Swa- 
sey in 1940 and is 
credited with being 
largely responsible for development of the 
Warner & Swasey weaving machine. He 
was made director of engineering in 1948 
and was named to the board of directors at 
that time 


Alex W. Bell, formerly vice-president and 
general manager of manufacturing, has been 
elected to the newly-created office of execu- 
tive vice-president of American & Efird 
Mills Inc.. Mount Holly, N. C...Mr. Bell 
has been succeeded in his former position 
by James H. Martin Jr., formerly general 
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superintendent. Mr. Martin was elected to 
the board of directors as was R. D. Hall, 
prominent textile executive of Belmont, 
N.C. ...E. H. Timanus was named an 
assistant vice-president of the parent com- 
pany and plant manager of the spun fibers 
division at Lenoir, N. C., and Arthur G. 
Corkery was named an assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the division’s sales, Prior 
to the merger last Dec. 31 of Spun Fibers 
Inc. into the parent concern, Mr. Timanus 
was vice-president of this subsidiary and 
Mr. Corkery, of New York, was sales man- 
ager, 


Paul Groover, executive vice-president of 
Pacific Mills, has been elected a director and 
a member of the company’s executive com- 
mittee. 


Stuart McRae has resigned as superintend- 
ent of Gate City Yarns Inc., Atlanta, Ga., to 
accept a similar position at Tifton (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. 


B.'G. Miller of Montgomery, Ala., is now 
overseer of carding at Quitman (Ga.) Mills 
Inc. 


C. W. Gunter has been named head of 
the St. Louis, -Mo., news service bureau of 
Fairchild Publications. A graduate of the 
School of Journalism of the University of 
North Carolina, Mr. Gunter since 1947 has 
been head of Fairchild’s Charlotte, N. C., 
news bureau. He is secretary of the recently- 
organized Charlotte Textile Club. 


Robert B. Hull has been named quality 
control manager at Firestone Textiles, Gas- 


tonia, N. C., succeeding Clyde E. Moss, ' 


recently promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent. 


Earl Holt has joined the sales staff of 
Bryant Chemical Corp., North Quincy, 
Mass., and will represent the firm in North 
Carolina and Virginia, working out of the 
firm's Spartanburg, S. C., office. 


John A. Reagan, sales promotion man- 
ager for Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
S. C., was guest speaker at a recent luncheon 
meeting of the Charlotte (N. C.) Textile 
Club. Mr. Reagan discussed recent devel- 
opments in textile cones, spools and tubes. 


John M. Reeves of Reeves Bros. Inc. re- 
cently was elected vice-president of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York succeeding George M. Miller 


of Turner Halsey Co. All other officers of © 


the association were re-elected. 


Ray E. Chandler has been placed in charge 
of all production planning for Robbins Mills 
Inc. Mr. Chandler, who will be located at 
the central manufacturing headquarters of 
the company at Aberdeen, N. C., will be 
responsible for planning production in all 
of the firm's North Carolina plants, which 
are located in Aberdeen, Red Springs, Rob- 
bins, Raeford and Rocky Mount. Previously, 
he was in charge of planning for the suit- 
ing divisions of Aberdeen and Raeford. Mr. 
Chandler now will assume the remainder 
of the mills’ production planning duties, 
previously handled by Arthur M. Spiro, 
who is now co-ordinating the manufacturing 
and merchandising policies of the company 
as administrative assistant to the executive 
vice-president, 
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Marvin L. Huckabee has joined A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., corn and 
soybean processor, as a research chemist in 
the textile section of the research depart- 
ment. Mr. Huckabee, who was formerly 
employed by Arnold Hoffman & Co. Inc. 


at Charlotte. N. C.. received his bachelor's. 


degree in textile chemistry from Clemson 
(S. C.) College in 1933 and his master’s 
in organic chemistry from the University of 
North Carolina in 1942. 


J. Morton Curran Jr., president of Morton 
Curran & Co. Inc., New York, has been 
named president of Summerville (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. Mr. Curran also continues as treasurer. 
...F. Somers Ritchie Jr., vice-president of 
Morton Curran, selling agent for the mill, 
was made secretary and a director. J. Lowell 
Pratt, president of A. S. Batnes & Co., was 
elected a director. L. A. Grinnan, formerly 
assistant secretary, and who has been con- 
nected with Summerville’s New York treas- 
urer’s office, was named assistant treasurer. 
Norman J. Curran, who has been in the 
New York treasurer's office, was made as- 
sistant secretary. 


Ola E. Fee has been elevated from vice- 
president and general manager to president 
of Montgomery & Crawford Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. Other new officers elected at 
a recent meeting of the board of directors 
includes: W. P. Thomas, first vice-president 
and controller; Nolan H. Penland Sr., sec- 
retary and treasurer; W. M. Walker, vice- 
president; and Henry T. Bourne, former 
president, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 


W. C, Harris, formerly director of mer- 
chandising and sales, has been elected vice- 
president of merchandising and sales at Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va. . Two new 
directors named to the Dan River board 
are William H. Barnhardt, president of 
Barnhardt Bros. Co. of Charlotte, N. C., and 
Robert O. Arnold, president of Covington 
(Ga.) Mills. 


J. A. Neisler, secretary of Neisler Mills 
Inc., Kings Mountain, N. C., has been 
elected president of the Kings Mountain 
Country Club and J. H. Patterson, super- 
intendent of Kings Mountain Mfg. Co., has 


- been elected vice-president of the club. 


Maurice A. Murray is a recent addition to 
the engineering staff of Page-Madden Co. 
Inc., Mineola, N. Y. Prior to joining Page- 
Madden Mr. Murray was for 12 years asso- 
ciated with American Lava Corp., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; in research, production con- 
trol and new product development. 


OBITUARIES 


William G. Blair, 68, a member of the 
faculty at the Clemson (S. C.) College 
School of Textiles from 1936 until his re- 
tirement in September 1952, died March 17 
after a brief illness. Mr. Blair also was at 


one time associated with Judson Mills at 


Greenville, S. C. Surviving are his wife, one 
son and two brothers. 

John E. Hamilton, 73, president of 
Cotton Mill Machinery Corp. of Charlotte, 
N. C.. which he founded in 1933. died 
March 18 at his home in Charlotte. Mr. 


Hamilton, before founding his own busi- 
ness, was associated with the Draper Corp. 
and Louisville (Ky.) Textile Co. Surviving 
are his wife, a son, two daughters and a 
sister. | 


George B. Haven, 81, retired professor 
of advanced machine design at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and the author 
of numerous works on textile research, died 
recently at his home in Gilford, N. H. 
When he retired in 1936 Mr. Haven had 
been with M.I.T. over 40 years and headed 
the ‘textile research work there. His wife, a 
son and a daughter survive. 


Charles L. Peirce, 79, treasurer of Jor- 
dan Mills Inc., Columbus, Ga., from 1933 
until his retirement in 1950, died recently 
after an illness of several weeks. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, three daughters and two 
brothers. 


Harold Pratt, 62, of Pelham Woods, N. 
Y., died March 18 after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Pratt was manager of the ex- 
port sales department of Southeastern Cot- 
tons +Inc., cotton textile sales firm with 
which he had been since 1935. He was with 
Southeastern’s Boston office from 1935 to 
1937. In 1951-52 Mr. Pratt was president of 
the Textile Export Association of the United 
States and was for six years a member of the 
board of directors. Surviving are his wife 
and a daughter. : 


John K. Rittenhouse, former treasurer 
of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, died recently at the home of his son 
in’ Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Rittenhouse retired 
last April 15 after 43 years with the AS. 
T.M. In addition to his son, he is survived 
by his wife and a daughter. 


Morris Sayre, 69, 
president of Corn In- 
dustrial Research 
Foundation Inc. and 
honorary chairman of 
Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., died at Zon- 
guidak, Turkey, of a 
heart attack on March 
7. Mr. Sayre was in 
Turkey as a member 
of a group of businessmen delegated by 
Harold Stassen of the Mutual Security 
Agency to appraise the results of American 
aid. He had expected to return to the 
United States about the middle of March. 
He was president for several years of Corn 
Products Refining Co., was a former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and was a director in a number 
of business, educational and philanthropic 
organizations. His home was in: Montclair, 
N. J. He is survived by his wife and two 
sons. 


William P. Smedley, assistant vice- 
president of the Duplan Corp. and manager 
of all throwing operations in the firm's 
plants in the North and South, died March 
10 of a heart attack in his office at the 
Kingston, Pa., plant. Survivors include his 
wife, two sons, two daughters, three broth- 
ers and a sister. 


Rush Spencer, 83, retired businessman 
of Gastonia, N. C., organizer of the former 
Ruby Cotton Mill in Gastonia and Pageland 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


(S. C.) Cotton Mill, died March 20 at his 
home in Gastonia. Surviving are his wife, 
a daughter and a son, a brother and a sis- 
ter. 


MILL NEWS 


BresseMER Crry, N. C.—-Gambrill & Mel- 
ville Mills Co. has ceased operations indeh- 
nitely, with only a skeleton crew being held 
on a temporary basis. No explanation for 
the work stoppage was given. The mill has 
operated continuously for 151 years, utiliz- 
ing about 15,104 spindles and 297 looms in 
the production of wide cotton sheeting. It is 
owned by William L. Todd of Wilmington, 
Del. 


Dover, N. H.—-AIll machinery of - the 
Sawyer Mill of American Woolen Co. is 
being removed. Most of the machinery is 
slated to be transferred to the company's 
plants in Winthrop, Me., and Tifton, Ga. 


SANFORD, N. C.-—Burlington Mills Corp. 
has abandoned plans for construction of a 
synthetic weaving plant here and has offered 
for sale a 113-acre tract it had acquired for 
that purpose. 


Rock $. C«—-Clayton Every Rug 
Co. of Spartanburg, S. C.. 1s expanding its 
operations to Rock Hill. The firm has leased 
three. buildings containing about 40,000 
square feet of floor space and will spin, dye 
and finish rugs, employing between 40 and 
50 persons. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—It is reported that 
the Verney Corp. is planning to move its 
Manchester rayon weaving plant, or the ma- 
jor part thereof, to the South. Location of 
the new site has not been revealed, but it is 
believed to be in Georgia. 


KINSTON, N. C.—The~-Du Pont Co.'s 
$40,000,000 plant for the manufacture of 
Dacron. polyester fiber started production 
here March 23..The first of six production 
units went into opération at the plant built 
on a 635-acre tract along the Neuse River 
in the heart of this North Carolina tobacco 
country. The initial unit is producing Dac- 
ron in staple and tow forms. The five addi- 
tional production units are expected to be 
in operation by the end of 1953, the textile 
fibers department announced. The produc- 
tion goal 18 an annual capacity of 35,000,000 
pounds of staple and continuous filament 
Dacron fiber. Meanwhile, the department 
said that the experimental staple production 
unit for Dacron at Seaford, Del., is being 
shut down. However, production of contin- 
uous filament yarn will continue on a small 
experimental unit at Seaford until the new 
plant is ready to make this type yarn. W. E. 
Gladding, manager of the Kinston Plant, 
said the poundage of the first staple pro- 
duction line at Kinston would approximate 
that of the operations at Seaford. Seaford, 


site of Du. Pont’s first nylon plant, has been - 


operating an experimental production line 
for manufacturing Dacron staple since last 
Fall. Mr. Gladding said the five additional 
production units at Kinston are still in vary- 
ing stages of construction, with the comple- 
tion dates for each not yet. established. 
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Mae powdered desizers ? 


your choice... 
the best are NEOZYMES 
‘-made by 
ROYCE 


: IDEAL FOR LOW TEMPERATURES... IDEAL FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES... 


82 

——— for heat-saving desizing at 120° to 125°F for efficient desizing at 160°F 

OUTSTANDING MONEY VALUE... CONCENTRATED... 

31 1 1 pound equals 8 pounds of liquid enzyme saves storage space—cuts handling cost 
SPACE-SAVING... SUPERIOR HEAT STABILITY... 

a concentration cuts storage space 871/2% : at high temperatures—better than liquid 

30 @ and saves handling cost commercial enzymes 

4 LONG LIFE...can be kept indefinitely under ordinary storage conditions. 

r CONTROLLED QUALITY. .. strict Royce laboratory control guarantees safe, 
: | stable, uniform products. 

os | - COMPLETE SERVICE... the Royce Technical Service—with years of expe- 


rience —always available to help solve your desizing problems. 


Write today. We'll send you full informa- 
QVC tion and data sheets on either or both 
19 


133 nich 


powdered NEOZYMES. 
Prefer a liquid desizer? 
) Ask for data on 
NEOZYME L and NEOZYME L Conc. 
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NETRO-ATLANTIC | 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFF 


Metro: Atlantic Office Warehouse 
Greenville, S. C. 
Chemicals — Dyes 


View of Metro-Atlantic 
Chemical Plant 


METRO “ATLANTIC 


Inc. 


Situated to Serve 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS... 
featuring the well known ATCO line... 
A time-tested line of textile chemicals and resins. 
Large, completely equipped manufacturing facilities. 


Metro Dyestulf Corp. | An experienced staff of laboratory and sales technicians at your service. Metro-Atlontic 
Plant | : Chemical Plant 
DYES . . METROVATS*, METROGENS*, METROTONES* 


A quality-proved line of vat colors, azoic colors and pigment colors and clears . 
Produced in a modern plant 

Staffed with men who KNOW dyes and their application, and desire to serve you. | 

SALES SERVICE + TECHNICAL SERVICE + WAREHOUSE SERVICE reoree 

Centredale, Rhode Island * Quidnick, Rhode Island * New York, New York | a aning 


Greenville, South Carolina Granby, Quebec** rding 

f arp P 
Wea 


*Trademark **Metro-Atlantic (Canada), Ltd. 
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View of Metro-Atlantic 
Chemicals Dyes | i Chemical Manufacturing 


Atlantic (Canada), Ltd. | 


METRO-ATLANTIC 


Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHEMICALS. DYES AND INTERMEDIATES 


CENTREDALE 11, RHODE ISLAND 
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